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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
SOME CRUCIAL ISSUES IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


M. E. SADLER 


PRESIDENT, TEXAS CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY 


ECAUSE of the limitations of time, we can mention only two 

of the many crucial issues in the field of higher education 
today. And only one of these two issues can be discussed with 
any degree of thoroughness. 

For the past several years, thoughtful leaders in education 
have been increasingly concerned about: 

I. The Maintenance of a Constructive Balance Between 
Voluntarily-Supported and Tax-Supported Colleges and Uni- 
versities. 

As is well known, for several generations almost all colleges 
and universities in this country were privately-controlled and 
church-related. For example, 180 of the 207 colleges established 
here prior to the War Between the States were definitely church- 
related, and only 21 were state-controlled. 

Gradually this situation was changed until we, at the turn of 
this century, came to a period in which educational responsibility 
was divided on approximately a 50-50 basis between government 
and independent schools. For a half century, this helpful bal- 
ance was maintained. These institutions supplemented and 
complemented each other. Working together in mutual regard 
and helpfulness, they rendered great service in the onward and 
upward life of our country. 

It is our conviction that this balance should be maintained, not 
only for the sake of the nation, but also in the interest of the most 
creative and constructive system of education. 

Beginning with the publication of the Report of the President’s 
Commission on Education, we have had several pronounced indi- 
cations that this balance is rapidly coming to an end, and that 
government schools may soon dominate the whole field of educa- 
tion. 

The Report of the President’s Commission embodies the goals 
for which many powerful individuals and groups are working at 
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the present time. Among the objectives of this report are the 
following items: 

1. Enrolment in privately-controlled colleges and universities 
should be frozen at the 1947 level of 900,000, while the en- 
rolment in tax-supported colleges and universities should 
be increased fourfold to a total of 3,700,000 by 1960. 

. Income from State taxes to support these government 
schools should be supplemented by income from national 
taxes of $2,586,000,000 for additional buildings and annual 
national appropriations of $638,000,000 for current opera- 
tion, by 1960. 

. All of these vast appropriations would be exclusively for 
government schools. 

. The Report then indicates that these added billions for gov- 
ernment schools may make them so attractive it ‘‘may have 
the effect of further increasing the gradual trend in the flow 
of private benefactions to state institutions,’’ and ‘‘make it 
extremely difficult for many private institutions to survive.”’ 
This is actually happening in some parts of the country now. 

We might remember one other immediate development which 
is tending to further disadvantage the voluntarily-supported 
schools. The limited facts available thus far indicate that the 
government provision for the education of Korean veterans 
definitely discriminates against colleges which have to charge 
reasonable tuition fees. 

In his address at the 200th Anniversary Celebration of Wash- 
ington and Lee University, President Dodds of Princeton gave 
much of his time to a discussion of the tendencies and trends 
which are today seriously threatening the continued existence of 
all privately-controlled higher education in the United States. 

The surest road toward absolute dictatorship and regimenta- 
tion is by way of complete control in education. Whoever and 
whatever controls education will soon control all of life. Hitler, 
Stalin, the Military Dictatorship in Japan, and all others who 
have wanted absolute State-ism started by controlling education. 

But it was not my intention to do more than merely mention 
the possibility of undesirable government domination in educa- 
tion. 

May we move on to the question for major consideration at 
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this time. As I see it, one of the basic issues which goes to the 
very taproot of our civilization and to the very taproot of educa- 
tion might be stated in these words. 

II. Can Religion Be Restored to a Position of Centrality in 
Education? 

This issue is dealt with from the standpoint of the British uni- 
versities by Sir Walter Moberley in his most stimulating book on 
‘‘The Crises in the University.’’ 

Henry P. Van Dusen discusses the situation within our own 
country in his interesting volume on ‘‘God in Education.’’ 

This problem is so enormous and so significant we can only 
hope to make a few observations concerning it in the time at our 
disposal now. 

1. As a matter of historical fact, religion was the dominant 
factor in all colleges during the first generations in this country. 
(Van Dusen, ‘‘God in Education,’’ pp. 42-43.) 

The starting of Harvard is described in the following words: 


After God had carried us safe to New England, and wee had 
builded our houses, provided necessaries for our livelihood, 
rear’d convenient places for God’s worship, and settled the 
Civill Government: One of the next things we longed for, 
and looked after was to advance Learning and perpetuate it 
to Posterity: dreading to leave an illiterate Ministry to the 
Churches, when our Ministers shall lie in the Dust. And as 
wee were thinking and consulting how to effect this great 
Work; it pleased God to stir up the heart of one Mr. Harvard 
(a godly Gentleman, and a lover of Learning, there living 
amongst us.) 


**Sixty-five years later, ten Congregational ministers, (all but 
one of them Harvard graduates) wrote into the charter of Yale 
College their intention that its students should be so educated 
that they might be ‘fitted for publick employment both in Church 
and Civil state’; four-fifths of the earliest student body at Yale 
became ministers.’’ 

Even more explicit and unequivocal was the purpose of King’s 
College, now Columbia University, as set forth by its first presi- 
dent : 

The chief thing that is aimed at in this college is to teach 


and engage the children to know God in Jesus Christ, and 
to love and serve him in all sobriety, godliness, and right- 
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eousness of life, with a perfect heart, and a willing mind; 
and to train them up in all virtuous habits, and all such 
useful knowledge as may render them creditable to their 
families and friends, ornaments to their country and useful 
to the public weal in their generations. 


Cubberly, (Public Education in the United States, page 230) 
correctly describes the situation when he says, ‘‘Not only were 
the earliest schools controlled by the Church and dominated by 
the religious motive, but the right of the Church to dictate the 
teaching in the schools was clearly recognized by the State.’’ 

We do not need to labor the point. Any informed person 
knows that for more than a century and a half, from the begin- 
ning, all education in this country was projected primarily for 
the purpose of maintaining the spiritual foundation of our free 
democratic way of life. 

2. The second observation to which I call your attention: it 
is extremely difficult to create or maintain a basically Christian 
institution of higher learning today. 

For one thing, we are living in the midst of a secularized, 
materialistic society, which neither understands nor appreciates 
the significance of Christian education. 

Not from the standpoint of accusation or quarreling, but speak- 
ing as a reporter who has mingled somewhat with religious 
people, I would hazard the guess that not one family out of the 
hundred among church members, in helping to select a college 
for their children, would even ask questions like these: ‘‘Is this 
college honestly trying to give religion a central and meaningful 
place in the education of its students; or is religion a mere side- 
show, something out on the circumference, not an essential and 
integral part of the main educational experience? Or, is re- 
ligion completely ignored ?’’ 

Let me hasten to say that almost all of us are victims of tragic 
trends and developments within the life of our nation. Within 
the past three quarters of a century the consciousness of God as 
a controlling factor in life has been well nigh completely lost 
from our lives. 

Several factors have worked together to produce this dan- 
gerous and most unfortunate situation. High on this list we 
would have to place the spread of applied science. Good re- 
ligion has never suffered from the development and acceptance 
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of scientific truth. There is no conflict between pure religion 
and sound scientific knowledge. The real difficulty has not arisen 
in the realm of theory at all. It has been a by-product of the 
application of science to the practical affairs of life. Through 
applied science people have learned to do so many things for 
themselves, the assistance of God has not seemed necessary. 

Coupled with the spread of applied science has been the result 
of the industrial revolution. The technological and material 
developments of the past half century have been unthinkably 
vast. The rush, the glamour and the significance of these mate- 
rial achievements have swept men off balance. The things of the 
earth have become so compelling in their attractiveness, and we 
have fixed our eyes on them so intently, we have forgotten how 
to look up. 

Still another factor must be mentioned. As applied to our 
education, we have interpreted the great principle of religious 
freedom to mean freedom from religion, and have permitted the 
cevelopment of an educational system which has produced a secu- 
larized, materialistic society. If you want to examine the actual 
laws, you should see S. W. Brown, ‘‘ The Secularization of Amer- 
ican Education.’’ This book simply presents the laws. It shows 
the religious nature of early schools and the progressive elimina- 
tion of religion. 

It cannot be said too emphatically that nothing could have 
been further from the desires and purposes of our forefathers 
than the stupid interpretation which we have given to their 
great principle of religious freedom. They wanted freedom of 
religion, but they wanted religion. Let me quote a statement 
from one of the less pious, and perhaps less orthodox, of the 
founding fathers. Benjamin Franklin put it this way: 


I have lived, sir, a long time. And the longer I live, the 
more convincing proofs I see of this truth—that God governs 
in the affairs of men. And if a sparrow cannot fall to the 
ground without His notice, is it probable that an empire can 
rise without His aid? We have been assured, sir, in the 
sacred writings that except the Lord build the house, they 
labor in vain that build it. I firmly believe this; and I also 
believe that without His concurring aid we shall succeed in 
this political building no better than the builders of Babel; 
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our projects will be confounded and we ourselves shall be- 
come a reproach and a byword to future ages. 


A system of education which does not teach religion nor 
strengthen faith in God would have been most displeasing and 
disquieting to those who wrote our Constitution. 

Moreover, our schools have proceeded on the entirely false as- 
sumption, that if they did not teach religion they would be neu- 
tral. Any school in America which does not teach theism is ac- 
tually teaching atheism. It works this way in elementary and 
secondary schools. The school programs have been greatly ex- 
panded and enriched. Children and young people are encour- 
aged in the belief that they will find in their school, education 
and preparation for the important things in life. When they do 
not find religion in such a school, a powerful negative impression 
is made on their minds, which might be expressed as follows: 
‘*Religion is either quite unimportant, or it is completely a 
matter of narrow sectarianism.’’ 

In the book previously mentioned, Sir Walter Moberley stresses 
this danger in college and university life. 


On the fundamental religious issue (the existence of God), 
the Modern university intends to be, and supposes it is, 
neutral, but it is not. Certainly it neither inculeates nor ex- 
pressly repudiates belief in God. But it does what is far 
more deadly than open rejection; it ignores Him. . ... 

If in your organization, your curriculum, and your com- 
munal customs and ways of life, you leave God out, you teach 
with tremendous force that, for most people and at most 
times, He does not count; that religion is at best something 
extra and optional, a comfort for the few who are minded 
that way, but among the luxuries rather than the necessities 
of life.... It isa fallacy to suppose that by omitting a sub- 
ject you teach nothing about it. On the contrary you teach 
that it is to be omitted, and that it is therefore a matter of 
secondary importance. And you teach this not openly and 
explicitly, which would invite criticism; you simply take it 
for granted and thereby insinuate it silently, insidiously, and 
all but irresistibly. . . . 


Let me come back now to the former assertion. Because of the 
general environment and circumstances, it is extremely difficult 
to create or maintain a basically Christian institution of higher 
learning today. 
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3. How Can It Be Done? 

Only those who have never worked at the job would have any 
quick or final answer to this question. Certainly the speaker does 
not have. Our highest hopes are to give merely a few intima- 
tions or clues to an answer. 

Perhaps it might be easier to point out some inadequate an- 
swers. Certainly an educational institution cannot make itself 
meaningfully Christian by encouraging the establishment of any 
number of religious side shows round about its program. As a 
matter of fact, many thoughtful educational leaders wonder if 
the establishment of these peripheral religious projects have not 
dulled the conscience of some institutions and kept them from 
developing more fundamental programs. 

The problem cannot be solved merely by adding a course here, 
or a department there, nor by having any number of prescribed 
chapel or so-called religious services. 

As I see it, the full solution of this problem involves a complete 
conversion, a new direction, a return to vital religion as the focal 
center of all sound education. It will not suffice to have religion 
merely as one stone in the total educational building. It must 
be the overreaching beam, the focalizing center, the permeating 
spirit, the uniting force which gives meaning and significance to 
all subjects and all courses. If God is the ultimate and con- 
trolling reality of life, learning is obviously inadequate unless it 
does confess Him as its Foundation. John Henry Newman, in 
his ‘‘On the Scope and Nature of University Education,’’ is 
speaking with deep insight when he says, ‘‘ Religious truth is not 
only a portion, but a condition of general knowledge.’’ 

May I now announce my main thesis? J 

III. All Schools Could and Should Reemphasize Pure Re- 
ligion. 

It can be done: 

A. In the Tax-Supported Schools. 

At this point, we should greatly rejoice in what is being done 
today by many state universities, and other tax-supported col- 
leges. During the past 20 years, the leaders in these institutions 
have sensed anew the impossibility of giving sound learning 
apart from religion, and have developed careful and constructive 
ways of making religion an integral and significant part of their 
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programs. According to facts assembled by Dean Cuninggim, 
Professor Shedd and others, of the 70 state institutions accred- 
ited by the Association of American Universities in 1941, 21 had 
full-fledged departments of religion. Professor Shedd adds, 
‘* At least a dozen state colleges and universities have established 
chairs or departments of religion, officially sponsored and 
financed, since the last War.’’ 

To mention only one specific example, in 1947, a comprehensive 
and most promising Department of Religion was established at 
the University of North Carolina. This department is financed 
and directed as are the other departments in the University. 

Too long the leaders in tax-supported schools have been intimi- 
dated by minorities, and led by them to assume that religion is 
wholly a matter of sectarian bias or denominational prejudice, 
and cannot, therefore, have any place in our common schools. 

This is a false assumption. The former International Council 
of Religious Education stated the truth in the following words: 

Faith in God, the God of the Old and New Testaments, and 
faith in free men as His responsible creations have inspired 
our life and history from the early days of the nation. (This 
faith is embodied in our laws, documents, and institutions .. .) 
As far as the school can, . . . we expect it to teach this com- 
mon religious tradition as the only adequate basis for the 
life of the school and the personal lives of teachers, students, 
and citizens in a free and responsible democracy. 

This is very similar to the principle which has guided 
Great Britain in the development of her very remarkable 
new scheme of universal teaching of religion in the publicly 
sponsored schools under the Education Act of 1944. 


Yes, our tax-supported schools could and should do vastly 
more in helping to maintain the spiritual foundation of free, or- 
derly, democratic life. 

B. As a Matter of Course, the Privately-Controlled, Volun- 
tarily-Supported, Church-Related Colleges and Universities 
Should Lead the Way. 

Let it be said immediately that it is not much easier for these 
schools to become really Christian than it is for tax-supported 
schools. In all probability many government schools surpass 
some private schools in this endeavor. 
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We, in the privately-controlled schools, are subject to all the 
pressures and conditioning which beat upon us from a secularized 
society. The pressure of a surrounding secularized life mani- 
fests itself in hundreds of ways. 

However, we dare not yield to these pressures. As we shall 
see in just a moment, it is imperative for privately-controlled in- 
stitutions to do everything in their power to make pure religion 
a constructive and dominant force in education and in life. 

Each school will approach this problem in its own way. Here 
are some of the elements involved in our approach. 

First of all there was the compelling conviction expressed to 
the Board of Trustees and to the Faculty that our major reason 
for existence is that we shall make an honest and persistent effort 
to become a thoroughly Christian school. 

Another step was to secure for our eight colleges, administra- 
tors who would share the conviction that our supreme task is to 
send out young people who understand, appreciate and accept 
the Christian approach to life. 

Moreover, we felt it necessary to develop a Department of Re- 
ligion in the University, which, in the quality of its teaching 
would compare most favorably with all other departments within 
the University. 

In the minds of many people, one of the most significant things 
we are doing toward the maintenance of a Christian school is to 
refuse to place on permanent tenure any teacher in any depart- 
ment unless that person is an active participant in religion. We 
have Catholics, Jews and Protestants as teachers. Whenever we 
are employing any teacher, we always inquire concerning church 
connection and participation. Sometimes we have been ridiculed 
for this emphasis, and people have said, ‘‘There isn’t any such 
thing as Christian or non-Christian chemistry or biology.’’ The 
answer to that is, we had better have some Christianity back of 
our chemistry and biology unless we want our world blown to 
bits or the earth devastated by deadly germs. Moreover, anyone 
who has had any significant experience in guiding education 
knows that the biggest thing taught by any teacher is not the 
subject but the teacher himself. Actually every college teacher 
in any schoo] and in any department, either inclines his students 
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toward religion or against religion. We are determined to see to 
it that increasingly our teachers incline the students toward re- 
ligion. 

In the Closing Paragraph May We Say Most Emphatically, 
Religion Must Have a Place, a Large Place, in Education! 

For the sake of brevity, let me make a few blunt observations: 
We will not pause now to discuss the basic emphasis of Moberley 
and Van Dusen (though it certainly needs careful consideration) 
that vital religion is essential to good education. For our pur- 
pose we must stress the other side of the issue as we say, ‘‘ Chris- 
tianity is the indispensable foundation of democracy.’’ The 
editor of Fortune recognizes this when he describes the way in 
which we have fallen away from a vital Christian faith and adds, 
‘*We, in our democracy today, are living on the momentum of 
the faith of our fathers.’’ Elton Trueblood stresses the same 
point when he declares that ours is ‘‘ A Cut-Flower Civilization.’’ 

At a time when so many are so much concerned about the 
maintenance of democracy, we must not lose sight of the fact that 
this approach to life can live so long, and only so long, as people 
seek and serve God. 

There is a corollary of this truth which follows as inevitably 
as the day follows the night. If religion is essential to our way 
of life, it must be provided for in education. For more than a 
half century, we in this country have been trying to go contrary 
to the fundamental law of life announced by the One who knew 
life supremely. ‘‘We reap what we sow and we do not reap what 
we do not sow.’’ Wringing our hands in anguish, expressing 
pious regrets, will not alter the facts. What we put into educa- 
tion we will have in life, and what we do not put into education 
we will not have in life. 

If the fires of religion burn out, the heart of democracy will 
cease to beat, and the fires of religion will burn out unless we 
keep them alive in and through our education. 

It is not piosity or sentimentalism, but the soundest possible 
historical realism, for us to believe that in the kind of world we 
want, the very heart of education must be the education of the 
heart. 





A REPORT ON THE IVORY TOWER 


UMPHREY LEE 
PRESIDENT, SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY 


LITTLE more than one hundred years ago Sainte-Beuve first 
used the expression ‘‘Ivory Tower”’ in relation to literature. 
He was speaking of a French poet, and the term was used in the 
sense of detachment, and perhaps, as someone says, also in the 
sense of that ‘‘elevation of the spirit when art partakes of the 
nature of philosophy.’’ It is not my purpose to deal with lit- 
erary criticism, a task for which I am pre-eminently unqualified ; 
but I remind you that the controversy over the extent to which 
the writer may be detached from the problems of the contem- 
porary scene has been revived within recent years. 

A dozen years ago E. M. Forster discussed the charge of escap- 
ism brought.against those writers who refuse to seek always for 
‘“Social Significance.’’ Forster insisted that it is the nature of 
man both to be alone and to be gregarious. A chicken seeks to 
be alone only when ill. Man needs solitude not as an escape 
from life but as part of life. He cites Milton who would watch 
‘‘in some high lonely tower’’ but had to come down to the 
wars. Only after his side had lost did he go back to his lonely 
tower, lonely then for many reasons, where he wrote Paradise 
Lost and Samson. ‘‘Milton wobbled,’’ said Forster, ‘‘and it is 
in wobbling that the chief duty of man consists. We are here 
on earth not to save ourselves and not to save the community, 
but to try to save both.’’* 

Be that as it may, those in contemporary America who with- 
draw themselves, even for a time, from the concerns of what we 
call everyday life are likely to be branded as visionaries or es- 
eapists. The mushroom-shaped clouds over Japan in 1945 did, 
indeed, acclaim for a while the value of what is called pure 
science. For a while it seemed that the public had learned that 
the practical results of scientific investigation rest upon proe- 
esses which demand detachment. What the public actually 
thinks now perhaps no one knows, but to some people at least 
scientists are simply ‘‘long hairs.’’ 


* Forster, E. M., ‘‘The Ivory Tower,’’ Atlantic, January, 1939. 
17 
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It is easy for academicians to dismiss the popular attitude 
toward those who withdraw from the hurly-burly of daily affairs 
in the name of learning as simply the ways of the mentally un- 
washed; but actually the popular attitude is the logical product 
of the kind of life we have had to live in this country. It is true 
that the pioneer was by himself more than he liked to be—but 
he was doing something. He had to do something. He might 
meditate as he rode along forest trails or across the mountains, 
but he was compelled to keep his eyes open. The lodges of war- 
ring tribes were decorated with the hair of those who forgot to 
watch. 

Hamlin Garland and his school have told the laborious story 
of the pioneer who struggled to build a home on recalcitrant soil. 
There was solitude but little time or place for withdrawal from 
the demands of every hour. Francis Asbury, the Methodist 
Bishop, used to deplore this characteristic. The forest with wild 
animals and roving Indians was a poor place for meditation and 
prayer. In the pioneer’s cabin they were impossible. Few 
peoples have had so great a task or so all-absorbing a task given 
to them as the American people with a continent to settle. 

Perhaps if the industrial revolution had not been well on its 
way at the very time that the American people were occupying 
a continent, there might have developed a great agricultural 
nation with the leisure and the means to pursue the life of the 
mind. But when new lands ceased to call there were so many 
interesting things to do. The pioneers knew how to do things 
with their hands, and soon there were machines to operate and 
to improve. In a forum reported last year in the American 
Scholar someone suggested that the genius of this country is in 
the belief that whatever is done can be done better. Certainly 
there has never been an age or a place where so many people 
were trying to improve mousetraps. 

Someone ought to write an essay on the way that in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century the engineer took over the role 
of hero that had been played by the strong, silent men of the 
frontier. The engineers were in the far-away places building 
railroads and dams and bridges and showing the natives how 
to get more out of the earth quickly. Those who remember only 
the Great Depression that Mr. Hoover neither started nor ended 
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forget that, at the turn of the century he was of that romantic 
breed. That a man could be of that elect group who could direct 
the operations of mining concerns in the Far East or the feed- 
ing of a war-ravaged nation and yet not be equipped to deal 
with all political and economic problems was inconceivable to 
most Americans in the nineteen-twenties. 

The people of our land are the Sons of Martha and this should 
never be said in condescension. It has been given to other peo- 
ples to deal more in abstract thought; it has been given to other 
peoples to do greater things with line and color: but as the Sons 
of Martha we have wrought well in the earth. This is our glory, 
and it is according to our genius. Even a star, we are told, dif- 
fereth from another star in glory. 

But, if it is our glory to say to the mountains, ‘‘Be ye re- 
moved,’’ and to the lesser floods, ‘‘Be dry,’’ it is understandable 
that the Sons of Mary should not be the Sdols of our people. The 
benefits conferred by the Sons of Martha are so tangible. Kip- 
ling was not thinking of academic towers when he wrote his fa- 
miliar verses nearly a half century ago, but we need not be aston- 
ished if his sentiments are reflected occasionally in the opinions 
of those who talk about cloistered scholars. 


And the Sons of Mary smile and are blessed—they 
know the angels are on their side. 

They know in them is the Grace confessed, and for 
them are the Mercies multiplied. 

They sit at the feet—they hear the Word—they see 
how truly the Promise runs. 

They cast their burden upon the Lord, and—the Lord 
He lays it on Martha’s Sons! 

I am sure that both the students of literature and the students 
of theology will join in a spontaneous shudder if I pause to glance 
at the theology of Kipling’s poem. It would, of course, be more 
seemly to quote from some of our more distinguished poets in 
their earlier and Marxist periods; but as a representative of the 
administrative proletariat I must be more modest. 

You do not need to be reminded of the Biblical story of Mary 
and Martha, but I would like to quote to you the story as it is 
in the Gospel and as it is in Kipling. According to the Gospel, 


Jesus came to Martha’s house, and her sister Mary ‘‘sat at Jesus’ 
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feet, and heard His word.’’ Martha cumbered about her serving 
‘‘came to Him, and said, Lord, dost thou not care that my sister 
hath left me to serve alone? Bid her therefore that she help me. 
And Jesus answered and said unto her, Martha, Martha, thou 
art careful and troubled about many things: But one thing is 
needful: and Mary hath chosen that good part, which shall not 
be taken away from her.’’ (Luke 10: 38-42) ° 
Hear now the story by Kipling: 


And because she lost her temper once, and because 
she was rude to the Lord her Guest, 

Her Sons must wait upon Mary’s Sons, world without 
end, reprieve, or rest. 


There is no need to labor the point. The people for whom Kip- 
ling speaks—and does he not speak for Americans ?—simply 
could not conceive of the Lord actually preferring Mary to 
Martha. There has to be some other explanation. According to 
Kipling, Martha insulted the Lord and was reproved for it. 
Thus far have we come from the mediaeval doctrine of the con- 
templative life. 

Making all allowance for a prejudice in favor of Luke over 
Kipling, one must say that all has not been well for the sons of 
the go-getter from the Home Economics Department. An Eng- 
lish preacher recently observed wonderingly that a nation such 
as the United States with all its wealth of money and of gadgets 
should have as best sellers books on how to achieve peace of mind. 
He might have added that Americans are also greatly interested 
in how to avoid gastric ulcers and heart trouble. It is true that 
the sales of Mr. Dale Carnegie’s Magnum Opus indicates that we 
have not entirely deserted our ancestral deities; but there is no 
escaping the fact that a people who once went in enthusiastically 
for Horatio Alger and the late Mr. Marsden’s success books now 
buy avidly any work which promises to teach the reader how to 
control his nerves and to quiet his blood pressure. 

The remedy proposed by some of these books is as character- 
istic of the times as the disease: Use the mind less and the legs 
more, as one famous psychologist puts it. For neurotics this is 
sound advice. But whether everyone needs to be well-adjusted 
is something else. Surely there is some place for consideration 
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of the dangers of mental ulcers. That the healthy extrovert who 
plays well and works well with his fellows, turning from golf to 
conference and from conference to social conversation without 
once encountering a fear or a neurosis, is likely to have an un- 
disturbed mind is beyond dispute. Indeed, if he works at it 
long enough it may even be doubted whether he has a mind at 
all. There are some psychologists who think that it may be 
healthy to be unhappy if there is no good reason for being happy. 
An occasional worry may well cross the mind of a man who knows 
what is worth worrying about. A nation of contented automa- 
tons may not be good enough for a democratic society. 

A good deal used to be made of the scientific attitude where 
one sits down before the facts; but it is a lucky fact that can 
find a sitter these days. Of course, we are not talking about 
neurotics who can only be miserable when they pause for breath 
but about reasonably poised citizens who can only find time to 
wave at the facts as they pass. 

The point is the urgency, the immediacy of every problem. 
‘*Mr. Jones, you will give us an answer to this question at nine 
tomorrow morning.’’ And woe to Mr. Jones if he forgets that 
his own future is involved with his answer. He might give a 
better answer if he could muster a detached attitude and had 
time to do something with the attitude. But Mr. Jones has no 
ivory tower; and if he had, he must not be an escapist. Unques- 
tionably, Mr. Jones will be a much better adjusted man if he 
knows what answer the boss wants and can go to a dreamless 
couch with the aplomb of a mediaeval preacher who had just 
cribbed tomorrow’s sermon from that famous collection known 
as Dormi secure. But whether the well-adjusted Mr. Jones will 
come up with the right answer is something else again. 

Our principal interest, however, is not in our Mr. Jones. We 
are concerned about the ‘‘ivory tower’’ in education. We should 
naturally expect that in a society “here the practical is held in 
such high esteem, educators who are detached in practical life or 
in intellectual interest from everyday affairs would be accused 
of being visionaries or escapists. In justice to our own time, 
however, we should remember that these accusations have not 
been reserved for our very practical contemporaries. As a mat- 
ter of fact, ever since that period that we call the Renaissance, 
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scholars have been accused of removing themselves from common 
human interests. 

Erasmus pokes fun at this kind of scholarship in his The 
Praise of Folly. ‘‘But nowadays,’’ he says of the schoolmasters, 
‘*they are especially happy in their new illusion of being learned. 
. . . When one of them can drag out of some worm-eaten manu- 
script such a fact as the name of Anchises’ mother or some word 
not generally known, such as bubsequa, bovinator or manticula- 
tor; or if one ean dig up somewhere a fragment of an ancient 
tombstone with an inscription badly worn away—O Jupiter! 
what exulting then, what triumphs, what panegyrics, as if they 
had conquered Africa or captured Babylon.’’ 

Shakespeare, in a well-known passage, has one of his charac- 
ters say to the servant of a schoolmaster, ‘‘O, they have lived 
long on the alms-basket of words. I marvel thy master hath not 
eaten thee for a word; for thou are not so long by the head as 
honorificabilitudinitatibus : thou are easier swallowed than a flap- 
dragon.’’ 

In the next century the young Buckley of Oxford wrote a 
book condemning education and religion at the university as the 
author knew them as an undergraduate in the first quarter of the 
century. The book was popular enough to be reprinted several 
times (my own edition is the third issued in 1754). Of the dis- 
putations which were a prominent part of the university exer- 
cises, the author says that they were ‘‘nothing but the repetition 
of long strings of threadbare syllogisms upon some ridiculous, 
obsolete and unedifying questions in logic, metaphysics and 
school divinity, which a freshman can do, as well as the oldest 
doctor in the university.’’ 

If the fight to oust metaphysics and Aristotelian logic from 
the universities brought forth accusations of practical irrele- 
vance, the attempt to introduce the natural sciences and the 
social sciences into university curricula were occasions for similar 
accusations. In Huxley’s well-known essay on ‘‘A Liberal Edu- 
eation’’ he refers with evident sympathy to those who ‘‘seem 
to think that the noble foundations of our old universities are 
hardly fulfilling their functions in their present posture of half- 
clerical seminaries, half race-courses, where men are trained to 
win a senior wrangleship, or a double-first, as horses are trained 
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to win a cup, with little reference to the needs of afterlife in the 
case of the man as in that of the racer.’”’ 

And Huxley deplored the fact that so many men of science in 
England were outside the universities. He believed that scien- 
tific men, in which he apparently included some of the thinkers 
in what we would call the social sciences, could be found in 
England. But he added: 


Our universities not only do not encourage such men, do 
not offer them positions, in which it should be their high- 
est duty to do, thoroughly, that which they are most capable 
of doing; but, as far as possible, university training shuts 
out of the minds of those among them, who are subjected to 
it, the prospect that there is anything in the world for which 
they are specially fitted. Imagine the success of the at- 
tempt to still the intellectual hunger of any of the men I 
have mentioned, by putting before him, as the object of ex- 
istence, the successful mimicry of a Greek song, or the roll 
of Ciceronian prose! Imagine how much success would be 
likely to attend the attempt to persuade such men that the 
education which leads to perfection in such elegancies is 
alone to be called culture; while the facts of history, the 
process of thought, the conditions of moral and social exis- 
tence, and the laws of physical nature are left to be dealt 
with as they may by outside barbarians! 


These quotations from four centuries of English history would 
seem to be enough to indicate that the lot of a professor is not a 
happy one. But there has been nothing so widespread in the 
centuries from which I have been quoting as the attacks made 
upon education in the twentieth century, particularly since 
World War I. The Marxists have poured their scorn upon any 
who would dare to be concerned about matters of the mind which 
are not primarily about the plight of society. The so-called prac- 
tical folk have declared that colleges and universities spend en- 
tirely too much time on matters which are not designed to help 
in the business of making a living. And in the jargon of the 
schools the fight has gone on internally in the name of various 
philosophies of education which insist that above everything else 
education should be something called relevant. 

Some of you remember a few years ago when a little book 
called ‘‘The Saber-Tooth Curriculum’’ came out to the scandal 
of certain educational groups in this country, and—I have been 
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informed—to the detriment of the career of the gentleman who 
wrote the entertaining work. 

Anyway, ‘‘The Saber-Tooth Curriculum’’ was originated by 
a very thoughtful man of the paleolithic age who made educa- 
tion relevant by seeing that fish-grabbing, horse-clubbing and 
tiger-scaring were the core of the paleolithic curriculum. Then 
there came a time when the reformers raised their voices to say 
that the curriculum of the educational institutions was archaic 
and was no longer relevant to life. The radicals pointed out 
that it was useless to grab fish when there were no more fish 
which could be grabbed, to club horses when there were no more 
horses to club, and to scare tigers when the tigers had disap- 
peared. They suggested that fishnet-making, antelope-snare con- 
struction and operation, and bear-catching be taught in the 
schools. Of course they were met with angry protests. The cur- 
riculum was already too crowded. The fundamentals were not 
being taught anymore. 

When the radicals protested somewhat profanely that there 
was no use in being taught to do things that could not be done, 
the old men warned not to be foolish. 

‘“We don’t teach fish-grabbing to grab fish; we teach it to de- 
velop a generalized agility which can never be developed by 
mere training. We don’t teach horse-clubbing to cluk horses; 
we teach it to develop a generalized strength in the learner which 
he can never get from so prosaic and specialized a thing as ante- 
lope-snare-setting. We don’t teach tiger-scaring to scare tigers; 
we teach it for the purpose of giving that noble courage which 
carries over into all the affairs of life and which can never come 
from so base an activity as bear-killing.’’ 

How far is it true that the ivory tower still exists on American 
college campuses? If the tower is there at all, is it justified? 

The sending of Fulbright professors to Europe has had one 
interesting reverberation in this country. Some of them have 
been critical of what they have found in European universities 
especially in the very matter which we have been discussing. A 
Harvard professor writing in the Atlantic Monthly a few months 
ago insisted that because of early specialization and because of 
the type of teaching in certain European universities as well as 
the omission of certain subjects in those universities, there is 
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little relation between what the student learns in the university 
and what he does later in life. 

One remark of the Harvard professor is worthy of thought. 
He said that there is a difference between an educational system 
that has been molded entirely by John Dewey and an educa- 
tional system that has never gone through the process of criti- 
cism by John Dewey and his disciples. There is much meat in 
this statement. However much we may differ from Mr. Dewey, 
it nevertheless remains true that the American college and uni- 
versity have benefited no end from the attempts made to relate 
the university curriculum to the actual life of man. 

Of course, the classical curriculum was much more closely re- 
lated to man’s life than most people realize. A friend of mine 
was telling me in London recently about his son who took a first 
in classics at Cambridge and is now a tutor there. He was 
saying that the exercises which his son had to complete before 
entering the university and securing his scholarship included 
the turning of English poetry into Greek and then into Greek 
poetry. In the same conversation my friend remarked that the 
classical curriculum in England had prepared a very consider- 
able race of administrators both of the nation and of the empire. 
I am personally doubtful that the exercise to which my friend 
referred was the exercise that has made administrators and em- 
pire builders out of the English. I am inclined to think that the 
mastery of Latin and Greek gave to these future empire builders 
and administrators easy access to a literature in which the science 
and practice of government was set out in more detail than has 
been true at any time until most recent years. 

The modern American college and university does have a closer 
relationship to life than any previous academic institutions have 
had. And this does not refer simply to what we call vocational 
courses. There is at the present, as you all know, an emphasis 
upon the teaching of literature, whether English or other, in 
order that the student may see the bearing of what is said on 
his own life and times. This is relevance of a very high order 
and we shall have to admit that it has not always been main- 
tained. In the natural sciences efforts are being made all over 
the country to devise courses that will acquaint the student who 
is not going to become a professional scientist with the meaning 
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of the sciences for modern life. This is certainly an attempt to 
relate the teaching of science to life But there is no reason to 
suppose that the teaching of science and the pursuit of scientific 
research have been injured by this attempt to help the student to 
see what he might not see otherwise. 

There is no disputing, however, that this demand for the im- 
mediate relating of university subjects to practical life has re- 
sulted in a depreciation of certain areas of life and thought which 
ean not be overlooked. 

To take an obvious example, philosophy is not a subject which 
appeals to the average man as intensely practical. It is true that 
pragmatists did everything they could to create a discipline with 
a typically American touch to it, but it is yet not evident to 
people as a whole that philosophy is one of the subjects which 
have immediate relevance. Yet one ought not to be under the 
necessity of arguing with an intelligent audience that the process 
of viewing facts and events in the light of abstract conceptions 
is not only a process worth carrying out but absolutely necessary 
to a rational life. 

It would be a very poor college, in my opinion, which did not 
include philosophy in its curriculum, and it is unfortunate that 
so many people are allowed to leave our colleges as supposedly 
educated men and women who know nothing of philosophy. If 
philosophy is part of the ivory tower, then so be it. 

I speak of philosophy only by way of illustration. There are 
other subjects in the curriculum of our colleges today which un- 
doubtedly do require a certain disinterestedness in the passing 
flux of everyday life. Indeed, it could be argued that one of 
the benefits of universities is that they are sufficiently removed 
from many of the pressures of everyday life that a man can look 
with some detachment upon the world and upon society. I am 
not arguing for a moment that we should be unaware of the 
problems of our times, nor am I arguing that even such a subject 
as philosphy does not have its practical significance. I am only 
saying that the university must preserve subjects which seem 
only remotely relevant to many of the problems of our day. 

This is not to make any plea that we should have a detached 
and neutral attitude about many matters which are of pressing 
concern to our civilization. This is, of course, the charge that 
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has lately been brought against some institutions, that their 
faculties have no commitment to moral or religious ideals or to 
our form of government. We are people living in a world in 
which there are moral facts and economic facts and political 
facts. It is not to be expected that any of us shall be completely 
insulated from these. But the charges of escapism and of ivory 
towerism that are brought against colleges and universities are 
not primarily on the grounds that we do not take part in politi- 
eal and civic life. They are brought on the grounds that intellec- 
tually we deal with some subjects which are not of ‘‘social 
significance’’ or that we do not take sides in every particular 
controversy which seems to be raging. Against any charge of 
escapism on this ground we must, therefore, steadily defend the 
ivory tower. A case could be made out for the fact that the dis- 
ease of our modern times is partly, at least, the result of a lack 
of historical perspective, of a sound philosophy and of a proper 
appreciation for those values which are preserved pre-eminently 
in the religious and secular literature of our Western tradition. 

Of course, there are many reasons why we should never desert 
the ivory tower. There are those who have insisted that we 
should no longer defend the teaching of the classics or even the 
teaching of literature on the ground that it does people good. I 
think it was A. E. Houseman, in his inaugural address in the 
nineties, who pointed out that professors of classical 'anguages 
are not necessarily of greater moral strength than their brethren. 
Perhaps we should continue to study the classical literatures, and 
for that matter all literatures, simply because such study adds 
to the joy of life. I realize that in the sober atmosphere of our 
times it is dangerous to suggest that anything be done for the 
fun of it. Most of the ways of making people happy in this 
country have become big business, and it might be that our at- 
tempting to make people happier by education would be consid- 
ered competition. But if any student learns how to get joy out 
of paintings or drama, or literature, or music, it seems to me 
that we have added something of value to human life. Many 
years ago, somebody organized a society for the promotion of 
useless giving and I still agree with the gentleman who wanted 
to follow that with the society for the promotion of useless knowl- 
edge. 
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We must confess also that there is no getting rid of the ivory 
tower in the sense of detachment or of irrelevance to immediate 
problems unless we are going to get rid of all true learning. For 
no matter what a man or woman may be studying, however 
relevant or irrelevant the subject may be to contemporary life, 
the absorption of the individual in that study depends—most of 
us believe—upon that peculiar thing that we call the love of 
learning. It is not necessary to attempt to define this love of 
learning ; everyone knows what it is. It is what keeps the scien- 
tist plugging away in his laboratory at problems which may 
never be solved or when solved may have no particular impor- 
tance. It is what keeps the student trying to settle ’Oti’s case, 
although no one of his generation particularly cares whether 
’Oti’s case is ever settled, or in fact, even knows what ’Oti’s 
case is. 

In another connection I mentioned a friend of mine, a his- 
torian, who has recently published a book on Eleanor of Aqui- 
taine. The last time I saw my friend, which was several years 
ago, he had just returned from a fifteen months’ trip in which 
he had been following Eleanor of Aquitaine through two coun- 
tries. To be more accurate, I should say he had been following 
the itinerary of Eleanor of Aquitaine—and it would be better to 
be accurate in this case because Eleanor’s reputation is such that 
it would do no professor any good to be caught following Eleanor 
of Aquitaine even after seven centuries. I can recall yet the 
gleam in my friend’s eye as he showed me certain seals of Elea- 
nor’s. Actually, they were not particularly beautiful, and they 
were certainly worthless so far as any modern usage is con- 
cerned. But there are few earthly joys that could be compared 
with that of my friend as he gazed raptly on these remaining 
monuments of a bygone age. 

It may be that the book on Eleanor was not worth writing, 
but certainly it would never have been written except for that 
somewhat abstract thing that we call the love of learning. My 
friend is on the point of retirement so it is impossible that he 
will gain promotion or advance in salary by writing the book. 
It is not the kind of book that will be sold to the extent of even 
one edition, so it is impossible that he should get back in actual 
cash the money that he has spent in considering Eleanor’s case 
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over these two decades. But there is no money that could pos- 
sibly equal the satisfaction of my friend in a piece of work that 
he wanted to do and which he did happily. And thus the work 
of learning gets done. 

I am grateful for the close way in which American education 
is related to the life of man. But I am also grateful that there 
are ivory towers of the mind to which men can repair. If you 
want to call it escapism then let me remind you that there are 
things from which we ought to escape. If you speak of it as 
detachment I remind you that this is one of the necessities for 
those who would view the contemporary scene with some hope 
of seeing things whole, of being able to see the shape of the wood 
and not simply the individual trees. Of course, we must come 
down for the wars as Milton did; of course, we must be a part 
of the world in which we live and in which our children live. 
Of course, we can not, like some of the fathers of the early 
church, repair to the desert. But we can insist upon values which 
are not always perceived by our fellows, and we can refuse to 
allow our curricula to be denuded of subjects which are neces- 
sary for the ongoing life of human beings, whether those human 
beings realize it or not. And there are joys of the mind as well 
as of the flesh, and if some of the things which we study and 
some of the things which we teach add to that joy, all the better 
for it. In a somewat different sense than the words were origi- 
nally used, we ean still sing Gaudeamus igitur. 
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N the ‘‘Look Ahead’’ to which the Association of American 
Colleges has given its annual meeting of 1953, it is good to 
include a consideration of the future of the humanities—that 
aspect of college and university programs which has to do with 
the nature of man and the career of mankind on this globe; 
with man’s ends and capacities; with judgments of social insti- 
‘tutions and of the achievements of man’s creative powers in the 


arts. 

The future of such studies, if it is to be predicted from their 
present state, is far from promising. The outlook is especially 
depressing when the achievements of humanistic studies are com- 
pared with those of the natural sciences. As a consequence of 
the progress we have made during the last few generations in the 


physical and biological sciences, our confidence in these sciences 
is so great that no prediction regarding their achievements is 
too fantastic to accept, whether it has to do with the arts of pro- 
longing human life or with the arts of destroying it. 

By comparison, our generation is one of little faith in the 
humanities. We are confident that we can learn to make war 
with even more horrible effectiveness, but we have little hope of 
developing a knowledge of how to preserve peace. We are cer- 
tain that science will learn how to prolong human life. But we 
have little hope of understanding how to improve the quality of 
human life—how, for example, to arrest the neglect and degrada- 
tion of the arts in America. We feel desperately the need for the 
kind of knowledge the humanities should give us. But we are 
far from entertaining a confident expectation that we will re- 
ceive it from their hands. 

This situation is the basis for the oft-repeated plea that the 
humanities need to be strengthened as a balance, or even anti- 
dote, to the natural sciences and to the empirical developments in 
the social sciences. Knowledge and appreciation of the material 
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products of our scientific culture need to be balanced, it is urged, 
by knowledge and appreciation of man’s non-materialistic 
achievements. The descriptive and mathematical or statistical 
methods of the natural sciences and of many of the social sciences 
need to be supplemented, it is argued, by the normative and 
philosophical approach of the humanities. And above all, the 
concern of the sciences with the instruments and means of physi- 
cal power needs to be accompanied by, and guided by, the human- 
istic formulation of values and ends. 

The need for clarity and conviction regarding the ends of life 
for the individual and for society is especially urgent in the con- 
flict of ideologies by which the world in our time is torn. Even 
military success depends as much upon the strength of ideas as 
the strength of arms. 

But the importance of the humanities transcends their social 
value. It goes beyond their value in giving coherence and 
strength to our society by clarifying its proper goals and giving 
it moral direction and conviction. We desire social strength as 
we desire peace, not as an end in itself, but as the condition 
necessary for the flowering of the highest capacities of men as 
individuals. Among these must certainly be placed man’s ca- 
pacity for reflective thought and his capacity for creative achieve- 
ments in literature and the arts. In the nurture of these powers 
and of the appreciation of the products of those powers the hu- 
manities find their greatest importance. 

In the light of these responsibilities and opportunities it is not 
easy to feel complacent about the present state of the humanities 
nor confident concerning their future. They seem to fall far short 
of the achievements and promise of their sister studies, the physi- 
cal and biological sciences. Perhaps their task is more difficult. 
But it is certainly not less important. 

Coming down from sweeping and disturbing generalities about 
the humanities, present and future, I should like to consider with 
you their present situation in colleges and universities and the 
needs which a look at their situation in undergraduate programs 
suggest. I should like to consider these questions from three 
points of view: first, from the point of view of the nature of hu- 
manistic studies, or the humanities as developed academic disci- 
plines; second, from the point of view of humanistic studies in 
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relation to their functions or ends; and third, from the point of 
view of the humanities as related to the whole of a college pro- 
gram. At each of these points there seems to me to be in the pres- 
ent state of the humanities a disturbing problem and a degree of 
inadequacy, the consideration of which may suggest possible lines 
of advancement as we look ahead. 

First, then, the humanities as a discipline, or perhaps more 
accurately a group of disciplines. To view them in this way in 
the present structure of our colleges and universities is inevitably 
to consider them as departmental subjects. It is as departmental 
subjects that bodies of knowledge and established methods of at- 
taining knowledge have come to be organized for purposes of col- 
lege instruction. We tend to regard these arrangements as a 
practical necessity, or even as the order of nature, so to speak, 
as though the world of things to be known falls into natural spe- 
cies along the lines of our academic departments. 

Now when the humanities are conceived of as a collection of 
departmental disciplines—as the sum total of literature, lan- 
guages, history, philosophy and the arts—it is easy in practice 
for them to lose in their impact on students the fullness and 
coherence they ought to have. 

It is, of course, always possible to make a burlesque of the 
difference between theory and practice, or between the ideal and 
the real. Yet it seems peculiarly easy to do this with respect to 
undergraduate courses in the humanities. Courses in literature, 
to take my own field, which should develop appreciation of 
poetry, fiction and the drama, and disciplined judgment in these 
matters, may seldom or never rise above the historical, or philo- 
logical, or technical. Courses in foreign languages, which should 
open up a foreign literature and culture and develop an under- 
standing of the nature of language, may seldom rise above vocabu- 
lary, grammar and carefully edited but childish fables and stories. 
Courses in philosophy, which should develop an understanding 
of the deepest problems of the nature of things and of man, and 
of the significance of man’s career in the universe, may seldom 
rise above the historical and technical. 

The closing of the gap between the ideal values of the hu- 
manities and these disappointing practices cannot be achieved 
by abandoning the rigor and precision of disciplined study. It 
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ealls, I believe, for the development or revival of the discipline 
of discussion. The basic problems of the humanities cannot be 
touched by purely historical or descriptive methods. They are 
certainly not amenable to the empirical methods of the natural 
sciences. They require the analysis of ideas, the tracing of con- 
clusions to principles, the clarification of conflicting judgments. 

They call, in short, for a method as rigorous and demanding, 
and as rewarding, as the methods of history, linguistics or the 
empirical sciences. 

But we have not developed this kind of discipline with the 
care given to historical and philological methods. We tend to 
dismiss discussion as mere exchange of opinion beyond the reach 
of methods which would make its results respectable and depend- 
able. We tend, consequently, to regard what we call ‘‘value 
judgments’’ as purely personal preferences or merely as expres- 
sions of social pressures. 

Viewing the humanities, then, as disciplined modes of study- 
ing certain very imporant subjects, I suggest that their chief 
need is the development of a rigorous tradition for reaching con- 
clusions which deserve the status of knowledge, rather than of 
mere opinion. If such development is impossible then we should, 
it seems to me, revise both our hopes and our claims for the 
humanities. 

Undergraduate work in the humanities is frequently consid- 
ered in a quite different light. It is seen, not in terms of in- 
herited or traditional methods of study, but in relation to its im- 
mediate and practical functions in the experience and life of 
students. The approach by way of departmental disciplines 
may then be dismissed as old-fashioned or uselessly academic—as 
a remnant of an outworn and outmoded liberal-arts tradition. 
What takes the place of this tradition may be attention to the 
vocational needs of students. The community which the college 
serves may be surveyed to discover the particular functions its 
educational program should perform. 

But here, as in the conventional liberal arts program, a gap 
may easily develop between the ideal and the actual. It may 
grow out of the difference between the apparent or expressed 
needs of the community and its real needs. Detailed needs in the 
foreground may hide more basic requirements. To be specific, 
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the vocational and technical skill required to earn a living may 
in the minds of a community’s parents overshadow the need for 
the kind of wisdom our democracy must have in its citizens, lest 
it perish, or the need of individuals for moral and ethical clarity 
and conviction, lest their lives though vocationally successful 
become nevertheless meaningless and distasteful to them. 

What seems to be suggested for this aspect of the humanities 
is a broader conception of the functions of the humanities and 
a recognition of the role which the clarification of principles must 
play if experience is to contribute to education and wisdom. 
Capacity to deal with moral and ethical problems, individual 
and social, is as urgent a need as capacity to earn a livelihood. 
And wisdom with respect to what are sometimes dismissed as 
philosophical or metaphysical problems is at least as basic a need 
as technical or pr “essional skill. If the humanities are viewed 
functionally, thei .ction must be broadly conceived. 

There is a third light in which the humanities may be viewed— 
not as departmental subjects nor as courses devised to prepare 
students for life situations, but as an aspect of the life of the 
college community. We tend under the present organization of 
educational institutions to assign the humanities to departments 
and to expect departments to do their work in academic courses. 
We tend, thus, as I have suggested, to fragmentalize them. And 
we tend, furthermore, to identify the effect of the college with 
the effects of the sum total of its course offerings. Indeed, our 
first thought when we discover a deficiency in the work of the 
college, is to set up a new course. If students seem unable to 
study effectively, let us establish a course in how to study. If 
they have trouble deciding upon vocations, let us set up a course 
in vocations. If they seem inadequately prepared to exercise 
their rights and duties as citizens, or have difficulties in mar- 
riage, let us introduce courses in citizenship and in family life. 

This practice may, I believe, mark the decline of the college 
as an intellectual community, a community whose serious, intel- 
ligent, common concern, in and out of the classroom, for the 
urgent basic problems of our time (which are fundamentally 
the urgent human problems of all times), should constitute a 
major element of its educational effect. 
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In this respect the division of labor in the curriculum may 
reduce a college’s educational effectiveness. Faculty members 
are isolated in all but superficial respects both from fellow faculty 
members and from students by their commitments to their spe- 
cialized studies. The awareness of their common concerns as 
human beings, and especially as human beings devoted to reflec- 
tion and knowledge and to the stimulation of reflection and the 
transmission of knowledge, tends to fade in preoccupation with 
their special fields. Specialized studies tend to be regarded as 
the core of the institution. General and interdepartmental con- 
cerns tend to be thought of as peripheral. It is no accident that 
research and publication, specialized research and publication, 
tend to be the chief criteria of a faculty member’s value. 

All subjects suffer from this tendency. None more than the 
humanities. And perhaps nothing could serve to increase the 
effectiveness of a college in aiding its students to acquire knowl- 
edge of the things with which the humanities are concerned— 
man’s nature and ends, and his unique capacities for creative 
achievements in literature and the arts—more than developing 
as the core or heart of the institution an effective intellectual 
community of teachers and learners, a community prepared to 
undertake, in and out of formal courses, the rigorous and disci- 
plined discussion of basic principles on which the times desper- 
ately demand clarity and conviction. 

There are serious obstacles to the achievement of such an in- 
tellectual community on a college campus. One of them is the 
specialized and technical character of the graduate study by 
which college teachers are now un-prepared for their task. An- 
other is the concept of the role of the college in preparing spe- 
cialists. The change I am suggesting may well be named ‘‘oper- 
ation bootstraps.’’ Nevertheless, the present status of the hu- 
manistic disciplines and the urgent need of our generation for 
philosophic clarity make it, I believe, the thing which colleges 
now looking ahead might well desire above all else. 
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S we gather here tonight, free men, in a free country, in that 
ever diminishing segment of the free world—we realize, at 
last, that our freedom and that of all mankind is in serious 
jeopardy. For many, many years we Americans lived in a fools’ 
paradise, far-removed from reality. We fought two global wars. 
One was to make the world safe for democracy, the other, to put 
an end to totalitarian slavery. Twice we sacrificed the flower of 
American manhood in this holy cause, and twice we were vic- 
torious on the field of battle—but we did not make the world 
safe for democracy, nor did we free the world of totalitarian 
tyranny. 

We saw the rank materialism that was nurtured in the uni- 
versities of Europe give birth to Nazism in Germany. We saw 
that once great and free people, a highly cultured people, a 
people with great scientific and technological know-how stripped 
of the last vestige of human right and human dignity. Through 
the power of education, we saw that people molded into an army 
of slaves with a fanatic belief in their destiny as the master race, 
to conquer and rule the world. 

At the staggering cost of countless young American lives, 
Nazism, the first totalitarian assault on modern civilization, was 
checked. But we, the victors, were apparently unimpressed with 
the real danger. We failed to realize that the very soul of Nazism, 
the thing that gave it life and being, was not military might but 
the godless Nietzchean, Materialism that was taken from the aca- 
demic atmosphere of the universities of Europe and made the 
ideology, the philosophy of life and government, of the German 
people. There was the real threat to a world of free men. Had 
we recognized it then, it would not now, under the aegis of Soviet 
Communism, present a threat more insidious and more powerful 
by far than Nazism ever could have been. 

At the end of World War II, we were the great world power. 
Our word could have been law. We might have made the world 
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safe for democracy, and freed the world from totalitarian ty- 
ranny, at least for a while. But what has happened? Some say 
we were just too naive, unwilling to believe the evidence of Rus- 
sia’s designs upon the world of free men. Some say it was just 
collosal diplomatic ineptitude ; some say it was wishful thinking, 
or even willful blindness. Be that as it may, the fact is clear. 
We allowed this enemy, this menace to God and man alike, to 
sweep unhindered over the world, to enslave the whole nations 
and even continents—once our friends and allies—until today, 
nearly half the world’s people are under the iron heel of the 
masters of the Kremlin. 

And now, when we should be enjoying the full fruition of our 
victory over totalitarianism, when we should be enjoying the 
fruits of our cultural and scientific progress, we are at it again— 
at war—and where it will end, God only knows. 

It took the soul-searing shock of Korea to wake us up. Korea 
with its senseless, humiliating stalemate is one of the darkest 
pages in our history. But Korea, sad though it be, may still be 
our salvation and that of all free men. For Korea has shocked 
us into the realization that the powers of the Kremlin mean 


just what they say when they proclaim their unalterable purpose 


to be ‘‘world communism through world revolution.’’ Korea 


has forced upon us the realization that America, as the last 
strong bulwark of freedom in the world, is of necessity enemy 
No. 1 in the Soviet program. Korea has forced thoughtful men 
everywhere to realize that Soviet Russia is important to the 
future of America and the free world, not so much because of 
her military might, nor her vast industrial potential, nor her 
unlimited natural resources—but because she is the fanatic and 
zealous protagonist of a philosophy of life and government which 
is not only totally incompatible with the American and Christian 
concept of human dignity and human rights—but one that will 
not be content until the other half of the world, the free half, 
is shackled with the bonds of slavery in a communist world state. 

And, finally, Korea has forced upon our consciousness the bit- 
ter realization that we, by our wishful thinking or wilful blind- 
ness, have enabled Soviet Russia to become, if not the greatest, 
at least one of the two great powers left in the world, which will 
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at war—and where it will end, God only knows. 
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with its senseless, humiliating stalemate is one of the darkest 
pages in our history. But Korea, sad though it be, may still be 
our salvation and that of all free men. For Korea has shocked 
us into the realization that the powers of the Kremlin mean 
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determine the future of mankind for generations to come— 
whether it shall be slave or free. 

And, of course, the other great power left in the world is 
America, this beloved land so bountifully blessed by God. Can 
America stem the surging tide of totalitarianism and preserve 
her heritage of freedom? She can and she must. But we are 
destined to failure unless we, the people of America, and par- 
ticularly the educators of America, are strongly united in un- 
swerving fidelity to the great Christian philosophy of life and 
government which has made us strong and kept us free; unless 
we who are entrusted with the responsibility of educating Amer- 
ican youth keep the wellspring of democratic ideals and prin- 
ciples pure at its souree—in the schools of America. 

We are engaged in a gigantic world struggle not for terri- 
torial conquest, but for minds and souls of men. We will be 
successful in that struggle, only if our philosophy of human free- 
dom and dignity prevails over that of totalitarian tyranny and 
human slavery. The final victory will be won, not on any field 
of battle—not by supersonic speed nor atomic power—but in 
the minds of men. 

We must either preserve our heritage of freedom) or inherit 
servile bondage. What is our heritage of freedom? Whence does 
it come? While half the world stumbles in the Stygian Dark- 
ness of slavery—we in free America are still accorded the rights 
of men and live in the freedom of the children of God. 

Are these rights which we so thoughtlessly accept and freely 
exercise merely the result of the whim of a benign dictator, the 
gift of a benevolent government? If so, we have no rights, merely 
privileges which may be taken away by a simple fiat of govern- 
ment. 

No, the philosophy of life upon which this nation was founded 
and under which it has grown to greatness goes to the very heart 
of human nature. It has been often and clearly expressed by our 
forefathers and by the great scholars and statesmen and patriots 
of succeeding generations. It was never perhaps more aptly and 
succinctly expressed than in that document which declared our 
freedom from the yoke of foreign tyranny, ‘‘ We hold these truths 
to be self-evident ; that all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights.’’ 
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There is the charter of American liberties; there is the charter 
of American democracy, based not upon the supremacy of the 
state, but upon the dignity of the individual, who as a child of 
God receives from God certain inalienable rights—the right to 
life and liberty, the right to freedom of speech, freedom of en- 
terprise and freedom of religious worship. These rights, pre- 
cisely because they come from God, are iralienable and cannot 
be abrogated by man, state or super-state. Hence, essential and 
fundamental to the very concept of American democracy is, the 
Fatherhood of God, and the dignity, the unassailable rights of 
man as a child of God. That is the fundamental principle, that 
is the theory of life and government, upon which American 
democracy was founded and has grown to greatness. If we lose 
that, we will have lost the invaluable heritage of Christian de- 
mocracy. : 

Because this has been, is, and, I trust, will ever be the basic 
philosophy of your country, you are free to enter into and con- 
duct your own business; you are free to gather here in the in- 
terests of your institution and of American education. You are 
free to teach, to govern and administer the colleges of America. 
You are free to speak your mind, even against the powers of gov- 
ernment without fear of liquidation. You are free to worship 
God according to your conscience, without fear of reprisal. 

This is freedom; this is human dignity. This is American 
democracy as handed down to us by our forefathers. This is 
the philosophy of life and government which we must preserve, 
or see the world go down in slavery. 

Just as atheistic materialism is the foundation upon which 
the whole degrading superstructure of Communism is built, so, 
too, this simple Christian philosophy of the Fatherhood of God, 
and the consequent dignity of man, who as a child of God re- 
ceives from God the whole pattern of his natural and inalienable 
rights, is the only rational foundation upon which American 
democracy with its concept of human freedom and human dig- 
nity can be securely builded. If ever the American people 
abandon this sound basis of democracy, we will lose the battle 
for freedom, not by conquest, but by default. 

Oh, I know that there have been, and are today, revered and 
respected leaders in American thought—educators, legislators, 
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jurists and public servants—who reject this philosophy as anti- 
quated and abandoned by thoughtful men the world over. I 
know that the same materialistic philosophy that gave birth to 
Nazism in Germany and Communism in Soviet Russia has for 
generations held an honored place in many of America’s distin- 
guished seats of higher learning and has affected our thinking 
more deeply than we dare admit. That is why it is frightening, 
but not surprising, to find leaders in American thought scoffing 
at the concept of natural or inalienable rights—referring to 
natural rights in the following terms: ‘‘figments of the imagina- 
tion,’’ ‘‘wish fulfillment in political thinking,’’ ‘‘examples of 
illusion upon illusion,’’ ‘‘a dream world invented by man be- 
eause of his inability to find comfort without such a logical 
heaven,’’ ‘‘an idea emanating from the intellectual underworld.’’ 

For this reason there are many who think that we are in 
greater danger of losing the battle for freedom by default than 
by conquest. If this thinking is true, then what I outlined 
above as the philosophy of American life and government is 
utterly false. And if that is false, then it is true that you have 
no natural rights to life, liberty, property or worship; it is true 
that the state, as the highest form of society, is supreme and 
totalitarianism is the inevitable for mankind. And if this is 
the case, let us have the common decency to call our boys home 
from Korea, where we are asking them to fight in defense of a 
freedom that does not exist. 

Let us, who have been entrusted with the great responsibility 
of educating the youth of America, realize that all our attain- 
ments in cultural and scientific progress will come to naught, 
and the mighty fortress of the free world we have built will 
crumble and fall, unless we preserve and guard the foundation 
on which that free world is built. 

Let us be the first to realize not only the right, but the limi- 
tations of freedom—even academic freedom. Freedom to be free 
must be limited. Unlimited freedom is license, which is the 
death of freedom. In this great country, I am free to worship 
God according to my conscience so long as I do not interfere with 
the just rights of my fellow man. I am free to enter into busi- 
ness, but I am bound by the laws of equity and justice. I am 
free to go into the restaurant business and serve food to the peo- 
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ple of my community, but I am bound by the laws of health 
and sanitation. I am not free to serve tainted food or to destroy 
the physical health of my patrons. 

Our colleges and universities are the intellectual restaurants 
of the nation, and we are its intellectual restaurateurs. We hold 
in our hand the moral and intellectual health and strength of 
the nation. Here, as elsewhere, eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty. If we will be free, we must be vigilant lest there creep 
into our schools, and through them into the very blood stream 
of American life, an acceptance of philosophies of life and gov- 
ernment that would destroy all freedom in America. While 
it is proper for our educators, our legislators, our jurists and 
our public servants to exercise the fullest freedom that is con- 
sonant with truth and the common good, none of us has been 
endowed by our Creator nor by the American people with the 
right to destroy the foundation upon which American democ- 
racy and all free society is founded. 

Only a strongly united America can cope with the world situa- 
tion. I sometimes fear that we educators, to whom the nation 
rightly looks for leadership and unity, are unwittingly playing 
into the hands of the enemy, whose sole purpose is to ‘‘ divide 
and conquer.’’ We read with distressing frequency in the press 
of America and in our professional journals of the ‘‘enemies of 
public education.’’ In all my 25 years as an educator and an 
educational administrator, I have yet to find or to hear an enemy 
of the American public educational system. I have yet to find 
the American citizen who does not recognize that public educa- 
tion has performed, is performing and must continue to perform 
a most vital function in American educational life. 

There are, of course, among those who pay the tremendous 
cost of such education, those who criticize certain policies, meth- 
ods, administration, or what they deem to be deficiencies in our 
schools. Is that out of line? Need such a one be considered an 
enemy of the public schools? Has education, whether private or 
public, become the Sacred Cow—untouchable and beyond criti- 
eism? Or rather shouldn’t we accept such criticism, examine it 
objectively and be governed by our findings. 

For example, deep concern has been manifested over the ques- 
tion of moral and spiritual values. That concern has been ex- 
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pressed by laymen and by educators. Exhaustive studies have 
been made by major educational associations, both public and 
private. And such concern is vital, is irrevocably bound up 
with, and inseparable from, those moral and spiritual values, 
operating and motivating our individual and national life. 

I could only wish that in speaking of need for moral and 
spiritual values our people could overcome a seeming reluctance 
to admit that what they really mean is the need of God and re- 
ligion. For after all, what are moral and spiritual values with- 
out reference to God. Take away God, and there is no moral 
law that binds in conscience. Take away God, and human law 
becomes a merely penal institution, whose only sanction is a 
penitentiary—and morality becomes just a set of bourgeois con- 
ventions, convenient to live by but without moral force. We 
need a strengthening of moral and spiritual values indeed—but 
moral and spiritual values that are anchored in God—and in re- 
ligion which is merely the expression of man’s relationship to 
God. 

May I, as a thoughtful and profoundly grateful American 
citizen, plead with you and all our fellow-Americans concerned 
with American education, that in this hour of crisis, we face our 
common problems, our differences of opinion and study them 
objectively, without rancor, without recrimination and without 
name-calling. Only as a strongly united people can we hope to 
win our struggle for freedom. Let us beware of anything that 
would divide us in this critical hour, anything that tends to turn 
race against race, religion against religion, labor against indus- 
try, educator against educator. This could be the Trojan horse, 
the enemy within our gates, which could destroy the solid phalanx 
of our unity and pave the way to national disaster. And surely 
in this striving for a united front in defense of our heritage of 
freedom, we educators should lead the way. 

In this vein, may I say with all kindliness and without rancor, 
that the recent, widely-publicized statement of the esteemed Presi- 
dent of Harvard University, wherein he categorized one whole 
segment of American education as divisive and a threat to unity 
and American democracy, is a statement not only without a shred 
of evidence and contrary to fact, to history and to tradition in 
American education, but also is itself essentially divisive and 
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most unfortunate. America has grown to greatness and has be- 
come the stronghold of freedom and the hope of the free world 
under the influence of a dual, not a monolithic single system of 
education. 

It would seem to me, that we educators, particularly those 
who are so zealous for academic freedom—freedom for the pro- 
fessor—should be the last ones to deny the logical corollary—the 
freedom of the student or of the parent to chose the type of 
education they deem best. 

I have read carefully and reread the statement of Dr. Conant 
trying to understand its background. And each time I read it, 
one statement stood out in bolder and clearer relief. I quote: 
‘‘There is no use for us who are emotionally committed’’—may 
I repeat, ‘‘ There is no use for us who are emotionally committed 
to publie schools, as schools for all, to denounce and bemoan the 
growth of private schools.’’ May I submit, that a public state- 
ment by a distinguished scholar, and an influential educator 
sponsoring the public school as the only school for American 
youth, and branding the private school with its long tradition 
of devoted service to our country as divisive and dangerous to 
American unity and democracy—and all this on the basis of an 
emotional commitment—is indeed most unfortunate. 

The theme of this 39th annual meeting of the Association of 
American Colleges is ‘‘The Association Looks Ahead.’’ We do 
so with eyes clear and unafraid of the dangers that beset us and 
brightened by the shining hope of a new day of peace and se- 
curity. 

Our problems, military and economic, are indeed great and 
must not be minimized. But if we remain a strongly united 
nation at home, a nation rededicated to God, and to the preser- 
vation of the ennobling Christian philosophy which is our sacred 
heritage, there is no force in all God’s world that can conquer 
the mighty fortress of freedom which we have builded here. And 
if this mighty fortress stands as a haven for our own and a hope 
for all mankind, it will only be because the educators of today 
have nobly fulfilled their solemn responsibility as the moulders 
and fashioners of the minds of men. For the education of today 
is the nation of tomorrow. 





SET ME UPON MY FEET 


GERALD KENNEDY 
METHODIST BIsHOP, Los ANGELES AREA 


FTER my seminary graduation I was appointed to Calvary 

Methodist Church in San Jose, California. Learning that 
John Steinbeck lived not too far away, Mrs. Kennedy and I went 
out to call on him one morning and were very courteously re- 
ceived. I had read several of his books and admired his style 
profoundly. He talked to us about his forthcoming book, ‘‘The 
Grapes of Wrath.’’ 

I felt that morning that Steinbeck is fundamentally a religious 
man with a sincere concern for people. He has it in him to 
write the great American novel. 

His latest book, ‘‘East of Eden,’’ is certainly one of his best 
and perhaps his greatest book. In among many fine passages 
there is one unforgettable incident. The central character, a 
wealthy rancher in the Salinas Valley whose wife has deserted 
him, leaving behind twin sons, has surrendered to a hopeless 
mood. His neighbor, an older man and not well-to-do, tries to 
help him recover from his despondency and insists that one of the 
first things to do is name the boys. One evening these two men 
and the Chinese cook discuss names, and finally turn to the Bible 
for a suggestion. They read the terrible, haunting story of Cain 
and Abel in the fourth chapter of Genesis, and begin to discuss 
its meaning. Why was Cain’s gift refused, and to what extent 
was he guilty and responsible for the murder of his brother? 
Finally names for the two boys are chosen and the men separate. 

But the Chinese cook who is a very unusual and intelligent 
man, pursues the matter further and consults some Chinese 
scholars in San Francisco about the meaning of the story. When 
these three men meet again some weeks later, he tells them of a 
wonderful discovery. In the King James Version of the Bible, 
God says to Cain, regarding sin, ‘‘Thou shalt rule over him.’’ 
The American Standard Version has it, ‘‘But do thou rule over 
it,’’ or in the words of the Revised Standard Version, ‘‘But you 
must master it.’’ But the Chinese scholars have found that the 
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Hebrew can also be translated ‘‘Thou mayest rule over it,’’ 
which puts the whole emphasis on freedom. 

I admire Steinbeck as a novelist but felt a little uncertain 
about him as a Biblical scholar. I asked a professor of Old Tes- 
tament in one of our leading theological seminaries, what the 
verse meant. He told me that this is a very obscure passage and 
any one of these meanings is possible. It seems to me that this 
is in some ways a parable of our own attempt to find the truth 
about human nature. Is it a matter of believing that we shall 
overcome sin simply because that is the way human nature is? 
Can sin be conquered by the will if we stir up enough resolution 
to follow the command? Is each individual free to choose and 
decide, and hence responsible? You will agree, I think, that 
this is a fundamental question with great import for education. 
At any rate, I want to discuss these points of view and some of 
their implications for a little while this evening. 


THou SHALT 


It is interesting to note that modern education oftentimes goes 
back to the King James’ insight, that men can overcome evil 
simply because that is their destiny. It assumes that ignorance 
is the difficulty, and if we can teach people enough facts they 
will see the goodness and achieve it. Such a theory says to our 
young people, Don’t worry too much, because you shall overcome 
and outgrow these horrid impediments which blight your char- 
acter. 

Let us confess at once that there is at least a partial insight 
here which is important. We need to recall our divine heritage 
and to believe the best about ourselves and our brethren. No 
man ever became good by despising himself and wallowing around 
in a hopeless philosophy of original and unconquerable sin. How- 
ever much we may object to contemporary shallow thinking in 
this field, we must not lose sight of the truth, that as men think in 
their hearts so are they. One of the great purposes of education 
is to help men believe the best about themselves and their society. 
It should encourage optimism and create hope. It is to open the 
eyes of all men to the unexplainable goodness and heroism in life. 
It is to inspire men to think on whatsoever things are good. 

But to take this as the complete truth about human nature can 
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only lead to failure and disillusionment. Behaviorism, in a sense, 
was simply this philosophy carried to its logical conclusion. For 
behaviorism finally took out of human life all choice and made it 
entirely a matter of fulfilling an inner destiny which cannot be 
escaped. It reduced all of life to doing what comes naturally. 
Ultimately the very idea of sin disappeared, because it has no 
reality apart from freedom. 

When this idea did not result in behaviorism, it usually became 
sentimental. It talked about automatic progress and formulated 
a mechanical, evolutionary theory which assumed that progress 
was in the very process itself. It assumed that this generation 
must ve better than the last one, and the next one must be better 
than this one. I venture to suggest that no thinking man can ac- 
cept this today. The evil in our world makes it impossible to 
believe that human life automatically gets better or that human 
society is destined inevitably to achieve nobleness. Here and 
there one hears an educator voicing these old platitudes, but the 
events of our time make satirical remarks about his sentimen- 
tality. 

Klaus Harms, a church leader of Northern Germany, was at- 
tending a conference of ministers, when a young member of the 
group said, ‘‘It is not necessary to prepare one’s sermons, because 
the Holy Spirit will, according to His promise, give the words 
which ought to be spoken.’’ Dr. Harms answered, ‘‘I am sev- 
enty-five years old and I have preached for fifty years but I must 
confess that on only one occasion was I conscious of the Holy 
Spirit speaking to me in the pulpit. But he spoke to me often as 
I left the pulpit, and what he said was, ‘Klaus, you have been 
lazy’.’’ So the man who assumes that all will be well because 
intelligent human nature cannot go wrong, discovers one day 
that it is not that easy. This naive belief results in shoddy work, 
compromising character and second-rate living. It is a fine thing 
to believe that we are destined for goodness, but it is a foolish 
thing to assume that the mere acceptance of that belief predes- 
tines the good life. 


You Must 


The Revised Standard Version of the Bible chooses another 
possible interpretation of this verse and makes the conquest of 
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sin a matter of command. An older education took this point of 
view and assumed that discipline was the chief task of education. 
It did not seek to attract youth to the good way, but to frighten 
youth from the wrong way. It said to each new generation that 
the right thing must be done whether one likes it or not. The 
assumption was that all evil is simply perverseness and it can be 
eliminated by threats and rule. 

In our enthusiasm we have dismissed this part of life too easily. 
A generation that found the emptiness of meaningless liberty un- 
bearable and turned to the tyranny of totalitarianism, ought to 
realize by now that undisciplined living soon comes to the dead 
end. G. K. Chesterton one time remarked that he hated to be 
influenced and he wanted to be commanded. I am still in great 
doubt concerning much modern salesmanship unless its victims 
are morons or retarded adults. What happens when your poten- 
tial customer has also read ‘‘ How to Make Friends and Influence 
People’’ and suspects from the beginning what you are up to? 
Righteousness commands and does not seek to sell itself. 

Life must have discipline. A man who has learned that his 
mind, his body and his spirit must be trained to obey his will, is 
on the way to victorious living. There is no possible way by 
which we can make everything pleasant, and the sooner we are 
taught that some things have to be done simply because they 
ought to be done, the better off we shall be. It is my judgment 
that a large percentage of unhappy people are trying unsuccess- 
fully to silence an inner voice which says, ‘‘you must.’’ This is 
no doubt an over-simplification but there is still a good deal of 
truth in it. Education has been defined as learning to do the 
thing that ought be done when it ought to be done, whether you 
want to do it or not. That is over-simplification but it contains 
truth. 

But a way of life that depends only upon command, never 
achieves wholeness. There is a very real limit to external author- 
ity. America had best discover before it is too late that you 
cannot frighten people into being patriotic citizens. We shall 
not develop good Americans by insisting on complete conformity. 
Judge Learned Hand spoke this great word when he addressed 
the Regents of the State of New York: 
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God knows there is risk in refusing to act till the facts are 
all in; but is there not greater risk in abandoning the condi- 
tions of all rational inquiry? Risk for risk, for myself I had 
rather take my chance that some traitors will escape detec- 
tion than spread abroad a spirit of general suspicion and dis- 
trust, which accepts rumor and gossip in place of undis- 
mayed and unintimidated inquiry. 

This is the final failure of tyranny and the ultimate cause of 
its destruction. It obtains its way by force and fear but it never 
can trust anyone. It is a safe thing, for a time at least, to have 
a secret police, but what if the time comes when the secret police 
cannot be trusted? The individual who does what seems to be 
right only because he is commanded and for the time being is 
afraid to disobey, is never the kind of person upon whom you 
can build a secure society. The truth is, that the important 
things of life cannot be commanded. Loyalty has to be given 
freely and gladly. Friendship is a gift. The love of a woman 
can never be bought. Life confined to the level of coercion never 
achieves a personal level. 

There is a famous cemetery in the little Arizona town of Tomb- 
stone. The markers on the graves tell of a rough and lawless 


period. One man was murdered; another was shot ; another man 
was lynched by a Bisbee mob. But the saddest epitaph I have 
ever seen is the one which says, ‘‘So and so, Hanged by Mistake.’’ 
That is what happens to life lived on the basis of coercion. It 
means well but it destroys the best, and besides that, it fails to 
achieve its purpose. 


THou MAyYEstT 


Now this third point of view has played a more important part 
than any of the others in our educational outlook. The Ameri- 
ean democracy by insisting on universal education, has assumed 
that every child is capable of being educated, because all men are 
created equal. Our American optimism has been based to a large 
extent, on a belief that the common man has sound judgment 
and can live an exemplary life. We have had little petience with 
an aristocratic philosophy of education. If everybody has a 
chance to go to school, then we have faith that everybody will 
prove capable of making the right decisions. There have been 
some voices raised against this idea and they are being raised 
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now with increasing insistence. But they have not dented the 
common confidence yet, in any marked manner. 

The world needed such a faith and it still needs it. My own 
church is probably typical of many other movements in its early 
days. Methodism discovered that men low in the social scale, 
without educational opportunities, still had the power to lead 
and speak. Its early leaders were nearly all recruited from a 
depressed class and they gave Methodism a confidence that all 
men, regardless of their seeming hopeless situation, could be re- 
deemed. In amore secular way, this became the faith of America. 

We need this very much just now. We ought not to be satis- 
fied with merely containing Communism, but we ought to believe 
in the final triumph of democracy. If we could believe that in 
this crisis there is tremendous opportunity, we might become 
aware of the assets we have for directing it. The tendency to 
assume that there is no choice and that our doom has been sealed, 
is one of those evil things which helps to bring about the very 
thing it fears. 

Spengler regarded civilization as doomed to decay and traced 
the pattern in civilizations before ours. His facts can hardly be 
disputed but his prophecy is debatable. Arnold Toynbee, who is 
a Christian, insists that the outcome is not inevitable and that we 
ean still decide whether we shall live or die. Religious men 
always feel that we can choose this day whom we shall serve. 
To a society caught in the gloom of despair, there needs to be 
spoken a ringing word of hope and choice. If the reality of 
freedom in all situations is sometimes exaggerated, nevertheless 
it is certainly a much more serious fault to deny it altogether. 

Yet to believe in freedom is no guarantee that we shall build a 
better world. The pessimistic existentialists of Europe are in 
despair, precisely because they believe man’s freedom is real. 
We are in the words of some of them, condemned to be free. It is 
this very liberty which provides the basis for the hopelessness of 
much modern philosophy. There is enough gold in the ocean, it 
is said, to make every person in the world a millionaire. But 
when a German chemist, after the First World War, tried to ex- 
tract it, he discovered that it cost more to filter it out than it 
was worth. So freedom can become a taunt instead of a promise. 

Saint Paul gave this experience its classic expression in the 
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seventh chapter of Romans. It was perfectly clear to him what 
ought to be done, and he knew that he must do it. Yet, he dis- 
covered that his freedom was in some sense a trap, for he ended 
up a victim of the evil impulse and was made desperate by his 
failure. In our time, there are the tragic examples of alcoholics. 
We have discovered that these poor individuals do not get drunk 
because they deliberately choose degradation, but because in some 
mysterious way they can no longer help it. Are they free? The 
law would have to say that they are to be held responsible for 
their actions, but the psychiatrist who works with them insists 
that freedom is a sham. 

A speaker was discussing Kipling’s famous poem ‘‘If.’’ There 
are some fine lines in it, as you know, describing what has to be 
done to achieve great living. But at the conclusion of the speech, 
one man called out in a tone of hopelessness ‘‘ But, supposing you 
ean’t.’’ There is the failure of this whole point of view. An 
educational philosophy which assumes that every individual is 
free to choose, comes face to face with those instances when it 
must find an answer to the poor man’s cry ‘‘But, what if you 
can’t.’’ 


Set ME upon My Feet 


The Prophet Ezekiel found himself responsible for speaking 
God’s word to the exiles in Babylon. It was the kind of task for 
which he did not feel adequate. Then there occurs this passage: 
‘*And he said to me, ‘Son of man, stand upon your feet, and I 
will speak with you.’ And when he spoke to me, the Spirit en- 
tered into me and set me upon my feet... .’’ (Ezekiel 2: 1-2). 
There is a sense in which this is the very heart of the religious 
experience. There comes the awful command of God to stand on 
your feet and do what ought to be done. Then as a man wonders 
how he can do it, the Spirit sets him upon his feet and gives him 
power to do what he knows God demands. A preacher, going 
down to speak in a Rescue Mission in the slum, asked one of his 
laymen what kind of a message he ought to deliver. This man 
replied, ‘‘ Preacher, tell them they can.’’ 

This is where the church’s education must find its foundation 
and framework. It too believes that men shall overcome sin be- 
cause that is what they were meant to do. It believes that the 
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command must be obeyed or else life is a failure. It believes in 
freedom and choice. But it goes on one further step and pro- 
claims that God gives men power to achieve faith and victory. 

Religious education believes that the universe is friendly. 
There is a moral law but there is also a moral power. That which 
is wrong goes against the very essence of things. That which is 
right can be sure that the stars in their courses fight for it. A 
college student was telling some of us of a wonderful project con- 
ceived by a small group without any resources. They desired to 
go to India to talk with students about Christianity and democ- 
racy. He said that when a business man in the East finally con- 
tributed $15,000 for the project, even the business administration 
majors began to believe in God. While it is not as simple as 
that, it does mean that the good cause has the backing of the 
universe. ‘‘Not by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, says 
the Lord of hosts.’’ 

At the heart of our teaching there is a religious experience in 
which the lonely soul groping for meaning finds it. He knocks 
at the door, and the door is opened. He prays, and there is an 
answer. Out of the emptiness of the universe, he discerns a 
Presence. 

Our education does not need to be narrowly dogmatic or doc- 
trinaire. But if it is to present truth in its wholeness, it must 
assume that men are not alone, nor dependent upon their own 
resources for the achievement of the good life. This will not rob 
them of their initiative and courage but strengthen their resolve 
and confirm their hope. In some strange and wonderful way, 
the command to stand upon our feet can be obeyed because there 
is One who sets us upon our feet. It is this final experience alone 
which puts the other partial answers into their rightful places 
and enables us to see ourselves and our society steadily and 
realistically. 

In Westphalia, in the town of Bethel, there is located the fa- 
mous Colony of Mercy. It is a missionary institution dedicated 
to the care of epileptics and mentally deficients. One depart- 
ment is set aside for babies and young children. A wealthy man 
was being shown around the institution one day, and was so 
moved when he came to the children’s ward that he could not 
speak. When he had recovered emotionally, he asked the super- 
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intendent how many of the children could be helped enough to 
live a normal life. The superintendent answered that about one 
in a hundred was the average. The man broke in impatiently, 
‘*Then it isn’t worth it.’’ ‘‘But,’’ replied the superintendent, 
‘suppose that one were your son.’”’ (Frank C. Laubach). An 
education that does not create concern for others is a failure. 
An education that does not know how to teach mercy is one- 
sided. These things are taught finally because we believe that 
God is concerned about every man, for we are his children. This 
is not sentimental, but the tough faith out of which heroes and 
warriors are made. It is the unique contribution of an education 
which roots itself in the Christian faith. 





THE NATIONAL ROSTER OF PROSPECTIVE 
COLLEGE TEACHERS 


FRANK R, KILLE 
DEAN, CARLETON COLLEGE 


JX 1945, the Association launched the first attempt on a national 
scale to recruit able college seniors for college teaching. The 
program, which was designated the National Roster of Prospec- 
tive College Teachers, enlisted the interest of 380 member col- 
leges which nominated over 1600 seniors. This report is a brief 
summary of the findings of a study sponsored by the Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education during the past year to discover how 
the National Roster is operating, and to seek suggestions for 
improvements from both students and college administrators. 
With the cooperation of the colleges involved, information was 
obtained on each student nominated during these seven years 
including the academic field of major interest, the person’s pres- 
ent vocation and his current address in so far as these data are 
available. Questionnaires were then sent to each student nomi- 
nated in the years 1945 through 1950 to obtain detailed informa- 
tion on his present interests and plans for the future, on his 
experience with the National Roster Program, and if he had de- 
cided not to go into teaching, to learn the most important factors 
influencing his decision. To get the point of view of college ad- 
ministrators, some 60 conferences were held with presidents and 
deans representing various types of institutions and with the 
officers of several foundations. The Roster was also introduced 
as a subject for discussion in four national meetings devoted 
to higher education. Finally, in order that an accurate report 
could be made on the current practice of participating colleges, 
correspondence was carried on with administrators of the 81 
institutions which nominated students to the Roster last year. 


Major Fields of the Nominees 


Ninety per cent of the participating colleges supplied data on 
912 students. In compiling the list of majors, students who had 
a major in two subjects were arbitrarily counted under the first 
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subject mentioned. For each subject the number of students 
who were graduated with a double major appears in parentheses. 
The major fields which attracted at least 15 students were as 
follows : 

English 183 (31), History 115 (35), Chemistry 75 (6), Mathe- 
matics 68 (15), Social Studies 41 (7), Biology 37 (6), Economics 
37 (28), Music 34 (5), Business Administration 30 (5), Edu- 
eation 30 (9), Physics 30 (7), Psychology 29 (4), Sociology 28 
(1), French 25 (5), Philosophy 20 (7), Spanish 20 (2), and Po- 
litical Science 15. 


Present Vocations of the Nominees 


In respect to the present vocations of those nominated to the 
Roster for the years 1945 through 1950 information was obtained 
on 783 people. Ninety (28%) of the women had married and 
were not employed outside the home. Another loss was to the 
military service, 2 women and 28 (4.5%) of the men. This leaves 
a group for analysis consisting of 182 women and 481 men. 

Of this group of 663, over 50% have gone into college work 
(58% of the 481 men and 31% of the 182 women) ; 154 are teach- 
ing or holding administrative positions at the college level, 51 are 
teaching assistants in graduate schools and 130 are graduate stu- 
dents who may or may not be doing some teaching. 

Over 75% of the group are in fields of education at all levels 
for in addition to those in college work there are 105 secondary 
school teachers, 12 elementary school teachers and 47 who are 
teaching at some unspecified level. For education at all levels 
the contribution of the sexes is about the same, 71% of the 182 
women and 76% of the 481 men. 

Of the 164 students who are no longer connected with educa- 
tion in any way, about half are employed by business or industry. 
Half of this number is engaged in some type of research. The 
remainder are in the hardware, restaurant and publishing busi- 
nesses, sales, accountancy, insurance, moving and storage, bank- 
ing and newspaper work. There is also one farmer and one mor- 
tician. 

Government services as a whole attracted 27 or about 16% of 
those who did not stay in education. Eighteen of these are hold- 
ing research positions, while 9 are serving in such departments as 
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the foreign service, social security, bureau of the budget and the 
wage stabilization board. The group has even contributed one 
person to the staff of the FBI. 

The ministry and missions have enrolled 17 of the original 
group. Thirteen women have gone into some form of social work 
and 12 have become secretaries. Vocations of the remaining 12 
included music (ranging from dance band to choir director), the 
practice of law, nursing, radio and the theater, and we may have 
in the future a major league baseball player, since one of the men 
enrolled on the Roster, and at present teaching in a preparatory 
school, is under contract with the Boston Red Sox. 

These data indicate that colleges can nominate with a relatively 
high degree of accuracy those seniors who are likely to select edu- 
cation as their life’s work and that a fair proportion of the stu- 
dents nominated to the Roster will end up in college or university 
work. 


The Program of the National Roster of Prospective 
College Teachers 


Each member college is invited to recommend seniors who 
should be encouraged to do graduate work with the idea of prepa- 
ration for college teaching. These nominations are printed in 
the May issue of the Bulletin of the Association. 


Arrangements will be made by the candidate selected, in 
consultation with officers of his own college, to enter grad- 
uate school for at least one year’s training for college teach- 
ing. His studies during this first year will be carried on 
primarily from the point of view of preparation for college 
teaching rather than of meeting the formal requirements for 
an advanced degree. 

Each college will be concerned with helping those ap- 
pointed find a practical solution of whatever financial prob- 
lems may be involved. 

Each college will undertake to offer each candidate it 
selects a one-year appointment to follow immediately after 
the year’s graduate work. During this year the one ap- 
pointed will be given opportunities for ‘‘in-service train- 
ing’’ by serving either as an Assistant in the department 
of his special interest, thus coming in close contact with 
experienced teachers, or as an Instructor in charge of one 
or more classes under the supervision of a regular member 
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of the department. Each college will determine the amount 
of compensation in each case, having in mind that the pur- 
pose of the arrangement is to provide opportunities for the 
one appointed and not to meet the institution’s need for 


instructors. 

At the end of this two-year period, as a result of his experi- 
ence in graduate work and in the work of actual teaching, and 
with the help of his advisers, the student should be in a posi- 
tion to make a wise decision as to whether his life work should 
be in teaching, and if so, what type of further training he 
should undertake. 


The Opinions of Students and College Administrators on the Way 
the Program Has Operated 


A. In Respect to Nominations 

The majority of the colleges contributing names to the National 
Roster have failed to use this appointment as a distinction which 
would encourage the able prospective teacher. Many students 
did not know they were nominated to the Roster. For example, 
if one refers to the questionnaires returned by those who are in 
the field of education today, for every person who knew his name 
had been placed on the National Roster there were two who had 
never heard of it until they received the questionnaire. It would 
seem that either the nomination meant so little at the time that 
the student forgot all about it or else the college filled in names 
on the blanks to inform the Association and to use the nomination 
in recommendations to graduate schools. The college failed to 
understand that the nomination was intended primarily to en- 
courage the student as a prospective college teacher. It is also 
evident that some schools treated the whole thing in a perfunc- 
tory manner without thinking much about it, one way or the 
other. Ignorance of the provisions of the program and its 
objectives is well illustrated by those colleges which nominated 
students who were well along in their graduate studies. For 
example, one person was nominated four years after he was grad- 
uated with the bachelor’s degree and at a time when he was al- 
ready an assistant instructor in a major university. 

Judging from the questionnaires returned by students and 
from the opinions expressed by most college administrators who 
have been consulted, nomination to the Roster could be made 
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a distinction which would greatly encourage the prospective 
teacher, particularly if conferences are held with the student 
which make him realize that members of the faculty are interested 
in the way in which he will use his abilities and that they hope 
he may see his way to join their ranks. This concern properly 
expressed has a great influence on many students of the type 
that should be in college teaching. Many administrators testified 
that the main reason for their being in education today could be 
traced back to the influence of some person who stated effectively 
the case for college teaching. Most are agreed that business, 
industry and government are presenting their case today much 
more effectively than are the colleges. Throughout the question- 
naires it is quite clear that the biggest single objection to college 
teaching is the relatively low salaries but it is also equally clear, 
that in spite of that fact, many more able students would consider 
teaching as a vocation if they were presented with the other as- 
pects of the vocation—the very features which led most of us 
to enter this field—and were made to feel at an early period in 
their development that the colleges stood ready to be of assist- 
ance in the development of their plans. 

In the opinion of administrators the colleges should also review 
their procedures in nominating students to be sure that quality 
is emphasized. Some schools have not been very selective in 
making these awards. As an extreme case one could cite the 
college which nominated approximately one-sixth of the senior 
class. Other colleges have noted that while they have exercised 
selection among those who have declared their intention to go 
into teaching, their procedures have not presented the case for 
teaching to some very able students who though undecided might 
seriously consider the vocation. 


B. In Respect to Financial Assistance 

Another obvious conclusion that can be drawn “rom the ques- 
tionnaires is that the program was most significant to those stu- 
dents who received a grant toward their graduate study regard- 
less of the size of the award. The recipients of these cash awards 
give the program a hearty endorsement and believe it played 
an important part in their decision to teach, for though they 
received additional assistance from other quarters they could 
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not have managed all their expenses on those funds alone. And 
wherever a grant-in-aid was made, the colleges seemed to be more 
selective in making nominations, the program was well known 
on the campus to both students and faculty and the program was 
administrated with greater care. 

Very few grants were made, however. The vast majority of 
colleges limited their help to advice and recommendations for 
graduate scholarships and assistantships. This was deeply ap- 
preciated by the students who were aware of such aid but a dis- 
concerting number of them felt their college had given them no 
help of any kind. 

Little student interest is shown in loan funds. Their reaction 
may be put something like this: they are willing to look forward 
to a modest salary for years to come (‘‘years of genteel poverty’’ 
as one student put it) but they are discouraged by the thought 
of leaving graduate school with a large debt. Their classmates 
who are heading for medicine or the law can expect to pay off 
loans in a reasonable period. The prospective teacher thinks 
he faces a financial situation closer to that faced by the pros- 
pective minister, except that the minister is usually helped gen- 
erously to meet his seminary expenses. This parallel was drawn 
several times by graduates of church colleges who emphasized that 
in their opinion college teaching is a sufficiently important Chris- 
tion vocation to deserve more church support. 


C. In Respect to the Year of ‘‘In-Service Training’’ 

The provision of a year’s internship in the undergraduate col- 
lege following one year in the graduate school has been carried 
out by only a few colleges due to opposition from both the college 
and the students. Sixty-five replies to an inquiry addressed to 
the presidents of all colleges participating in 1952 reveal that 
only three students out of the 146 nominated by these colleges 
have been invited to return for ‘‘in-service training’’ though 25 
administrators indicated they might do so later if they could 
use the help at that time. 

Although this provision is not popular it has been quite valu- 
able in the few instances in which both the college and the stu- 
dent wished to try it. The procedure was endorsed enthusi- 
astically by the student providing the college kept in mind that 
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‘‘the purpose of the arrangement is to provide opportunities for 
the one appointed and not to meet the institution’s need for 
instructors.’’ Conditions such as a full teaching load or lack 
of guidance destroyed much of the value of the experience. 
Wherever the student had a close companionship with an ex- 
perienced teacher and a light load, the student made statements 
such as this one: ‘‘The potentialities of ‘in-service training’ can- 
not be overestimated. It provided the opportunity to associate 
with a group of scholars and teachers who gave me loving direc- 
tion, counsel and encouragement. It gave me a chance to find 
out whether I would like teaching as a career. Since this ex- 
perience in my instance was a particularly happy one, it devel- 
oped in me a greater desire to continue my graduate work and 
to equip myself to do a better job as a college teacher. I be- 
lieve it may have helped me develop my graduate work in the 
direction I wished to go since it marked me in the eyes of my 
immediate advisers in the graduate school as a student who 
desired to be a teacher.’’ 

In most instances this provision for ‘‘in-service training’’ has 
never been given serious consideration by the colleges. Some 
opposed it on the principle that the student would not be ade- 
quately prepared to carry full responsibility for even one class 
and others questioned whether a return to his own college at 
this time would provide the best experience for him or for the 
students who would be in his classes. Most dismiss the proposal 
at once because of the cost. They feel they cannot anticipate the 
need for temporary assistance two years in advance and cannot 
afford to make such appointments unless there is such need. 

The situation of last year is described thus by one dean: ‘‘ We 
have never sent so many students on to graduate schools; at the 
same time, with decreasing enrolments, our own institution is 
in some areas slightly over-staffed. It would thus be difficult 
to find work for still more instructional resources. This was 
not an issue in the ‘bull market’ of several years back, when we 
first entered this program.’’ 

Some students who were undecided on teaching or who lacked 
funds regretted that they were not invited to return after a year 
of graduate study but most were not interested in postponing 
the time when they would get their doctorate degree and be on 
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full salary. These students also stated they felt they would not 
be adequately prepared for college teaching on the basis of one 
year of graduate work. Helpful as this feature may be to the 
occasional student, one must conclude that the internship, as it 
is now set up, should not remain as a regular part of the National 
Roster program. 


Suggestions for Strengthening the Program 


The suggestions for changes in provisions and administration 
of the program that have been presented to the Commission on 
Teacher Education are as follows: 

(1) Each college should designate a key .person to serve as a 
correspondent to provide for continuity in records and to see 
that the plan is publicized and fully understood on the campus. 
Many presidents stated that this person should be a faculty 
member or the academic dean. 

(2) The Association should send a letter to each student nomi- 
nated to the Roster recognizing his appointment and commend- 
ing him for his decision. He should also be sent a summary of 
the program so that he would not only realize that he had re- 
ceived an award of distinction but would understand the way in 
which the program could be of help to him as he prepared for 
college teaching. 

(3) Though few colleges are now of the opinion that they are 
able to make grants from their funds toward the graduate edu- 
cation of prospective college teachers, the possibilities should be 
explored. Small grants by the undergraduate college made early 
in the senior year would have a very great effect in calling atten- 
tion to the Roster and giving it prestige on the campus. A few 
colleges have already expressed a willingness to establish such 
scholarships for a trial period of two or three years. 

(4) An up-to-date file should be maintained giving a minimum 
amount of information on each nominee and the progress he is 
making. It should be sufficient to list: The student’s name, 
current address, college and graduate school, undergraduate and 
graduate field of concentration, scholarships and assistantships, 
progress toward graduate degrees and the office or teaching 
agency where his recommendations are on file. This would serve 
as a clearinghouse when member colleges are looking for replace- 
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ments. The maintenance of such a registry would require that 
the Association correspond with all nominees at least once each 
year which would pay large dividends in many ways. The stu- 
dent would realize that we are deeply interested in his progress 
and that he belongs to the teaching profession. At present most 
students feel that once nominated, they are forgotten. 

(5) Nominations probably should be made as early in the senior 
year as possible, since the most able students are now approached 
by business and industry in late fall and early winter. Further- 
more, certain national scholarship plans begin their selection in 
the fall. In the past, many were nominated to the Roster after 
they had won graduate scholarships so that in some instances 
instead of being a device for the undergraduate college to iden- 
tify and encourage able prospective teachers, the Roster was 
merely a record of graduate school selections. 

(6) Perhaps there should be established some restrictions on 
the number of students which may be nominated by each college 
in any given period of years. In addition, the procedures for 
nomination should be reviewed by each college in order to insure 
that students who are nominated are of high quality and that all 
able people have been given consideration. 

(7) The year of ‘‘in-service training’’ following one year of 
graduate study should not be continued as a regular part of the 
program. However, it could remain on an optional basis if a 
current file on all appointees is maintained. The students who 
desire such an experience could be so listed along with the type 
of college in which they would like to teach. Colleges which 
could offer such opportunities could correspond directly with the 
students concerned. This plan would have an advantage in the 
opinion of some in that the student probably would not return 
to his Alma Mater. 





THE UNITED NEGRO COLLEGE FUND 


F. D. PATTERSON 
PRESIDENT, TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 


HE United Negro College Fund was chartered under the Laws 

of New York State on April 12, 1944. The provisions of the 
Certificate of Incorporation read, in part, as follows: 

.. . to aid the cause of higher education by conducting 
solicitations and campaigns for securing donations, bequests, 
devises and gifts for the benefit and aid of colleges and simi- 
lar institutions of higher education located or operating 
within the United States, the educational facilities and ser- 
vices of which are predominately offered to and availed of 
by members of the Negro people. .. . 

This organization came into being to cope with a situation 
characterized by rising costs and reduced giving. It was recog- 
nized that reduced giving resulted from many causes including 
the dying off of those persons of wealth who, in early post-Civil 
War days, had accepted as their responsibility improving the 
educational plight of Negro youth. These youth were receiving 
neither the quantity nor the quality of education needed from 
public funds. In fact, they were receiving very little education 
from any source. This loss of old friends coincided with a sub- 
stantial tax increase on personal income and an increase in the 
number of causes in behalf of the general welfare and other rela- 
tionships having a direct claim upon the resources of public- 
spirited people. The absence of wealthy alumni from the Negro 
colleges made it apparent that one of three choices must be made. 
They were—to go out of existence entirely, to accept partial or 
total subsidy from public funds, or to unite in an annual appeal 
for current funds to the end of broadening the base of support 
while reducing costs of appeal promotion. The latter was chosen 
because it was felt that the importance of having private educa- 
tional institutions available to all, was sufficiently a conviction 
to be responded to beyond what had been the peculiar and spe- 
cial interest of individuals in specific institutions. These and 
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other advantages of a combined appeal by private, accredited, 
four-year colleges for Negro youth have been summarized in a 
‘‘Statement of Advantages’’ as follows: 


1. To reacquaint the American public with the work of private 
Negro colleges as a significant part of the limited opportunity 
for higher education available to these youth. 

2. To raise funds from a large number of donors (individual 
and corporate) who would be encouraged to give annually. 

3. To reduce the cost of fund raising to the member colleges. 
Costs in several of the colleges amounted to as much as 50% of 
solicitation income. 


The original incorporated membership of the United Negro 
College Fund consisted of twenty-seven colleges. The number 
increased to thirty-three. It is now thirty-one. One institution, 
Howard University, withdrew because the major portion of its 
support comes from the Federal Government. Last year, two 
Texas institutions merged. 

‘The program was initiated by the establishment of headquar- 
ters in New York City. An executive secretary was employed, 
and the firm of John Price Jones was engaged as fund-raising 
counsel. Under their guidance, a listing department and fund- 
raising committees were set up. After three years of operation 
with the fund-raising counsel, a full time director of fund rais- 
ing was employed. With this, the employment of John Price 
Jones was discontinued. It soon became evident that certain 
operations should be placed on a year-round basis. These con- 
sisted of a women’s division for New York City, the listing de- 
partment, a department of personnel management, a director of 
public relations and a staff person for alumni activities. During 
the campaign season, the staff of regular personnel is augmented 
with people to work directly with the several phases of campaign 
activity. We have been particularly fortunate in securing and 
holding full-time personnel who have worked well as a team. 

We continue to follow the plan, initiated at the beginning of 
the effort, of assigning presidents of member colleges to campaign 
cities. One president was asked to work with foundation pros- 
pects. The presidents of member colleges are also expected to 
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encourage campaign efforts in the cities and communities in which 
their institutions are located. We now conduct organized cam- 
paigns in 58 cities and communities. We began, in 1944, with 
38. In addition, income is received from unorganized areas 
through mail appeals. Gifts reach Fund Headquarters on a 
year-round basis. All monies received between January 1 and 
December 31 are credited to the campaign of that year. 

The formula governing the distribution of funds, which has 
operated successfully for the past seven years is as follows: 45% 
of the net income is divided equally ; 45% is divided on the basis 
of endowment income or its equivalent (consisting of annual 
appropriations committed by church bodies) ; and 10% is divided 
on the basis of enrolment. This formula, though not entirely 
equitable, is weighted in favor of the smaller colleges because they 
are more needy and less likely to receive substantial gifts individ- 
ually. It was deemed wise to keep the formula of apportionment 
both uncomplicated and measurable in terms of readily deter- 
mined criteria which do not require program evaluation. Rea- 
sonable quality of effort was assumed through the requirement of 
accreditation for membership. 

The membership of the Fund is Methodist (three branches), 
Baptist, Episcopalian, Catholic, Presbyterian, Congregational 
and non-sectarian. It involves eleven Southern states and Penn- 
sylvania. In nine years of effort, income totaling $10,010,928.33 
has been raised for current purposes and another $10,444,000 has 
been raised on a capital funds program now in process as a spe- 
cial and limited effort. Income for all purposes in the nine years 
amounts to $20,454,928.33. We feel the campaign has been 
highly successful in broadening the base of support in terms of 
individual donors. It has, in addition, provided an instrument 
to which corporations are generally willing to give. The un- 
spectacular but steady growth in income from year to year sug- 
gests that the method is feasible and that the United Negro Col- 
lege Fund will, in a reasonable time, underwrite a substantial 
part of the current budgets of its membership. Income received 
for each of the nine years for current purposes is as follows: 
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$ 765,562.63 
1,075,848.38 
930,012.45—Capital gains tax removed 
1,032,571.12 
1,072,295.59 
1,159,065.46 
1,210,141.36 
1,310,431.34 


The results to date are regarded more as an indication of limited 
resources and know-how in the prosecution of the campaign than 
a measure of the willingness of the American people to support 
private colleges for Negro youth. There is room for growth in 
geographic coverage and in the improvement of our fund-raising 
techniques generally. 

In competing for interest, we encounter better financed cam- 
paigns—many of which have a stronger immediate claim on the 
giver’s interest. Yet we have been surprised and pleased at the 
widespread and generous acceptance given the United Negro 
College Fund, combined with the willingness of top community 
leadership to associate itself with the program. Strength has 
come to the effort from the National Council organized under the 
chairmanship of John D. Rockefeller, Jr. This Council carries 
a national membership of about 100 community leaders who rep- 
resent a cross section of American life. 

Results have been best where a standing committee of revolv- 
ing membership has accepted responsibility for the local cam- 
paign in each city. 

Income to the Fund indicates a wide range of interest in the 
educational needs of Negro youth. Gifts by individuals vary 
from one dollar to $5,000, corporation giving varies from $100 to 
$10,000, foundation giving from $100 to $50,000, labor from $100 
to $2,500, colleges from $100 to $9,000, churches give sums aver- 
aging $100, and inter-alumni organizations of the several colleges 
give by cities in amounts up to $22,000 per year. 

It is clear that the Fund has attained its goal of substantially 
broadening the base of giving. This was evident the first year. 
Our records showed that 75% of those giving had not contributed 
to any of the member colleges previously. This 75% of new 
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givers accounted for 85% of the income that first year. Fund 
officials expect the upward trend in giving to continue. This ex- 
pectation is based on (1) the increasing awareness of the edu- 
cational inequities which face Negro youth and the willingness to 
aid programs designed to remedy the present situation, ard (2) 
a growing recognition of the financial difficulties faced by pri- 
vate education in general, and the mounting conviction that 
private education should be a permanent and significant part of 
American higher education. 

The largest hurdle which the United Negro College Fund has 
encountered is one faced by campaigns generally of securing a 
sufficient number of enthusiastic workers. The best way to ask 
for gifts seems unquestionably to be through person-to-person 
contact. The willingness to give is more prevalent than the will- 
ingness to work. The second hurdle has been that of convincing 
both Negroes and whites that giving to the Fund was not helping 
to perpetuate segregated education. This resistance, despite any 
hardship it may bring to efforts to strengthen private Negro 
colleges, is a wholesome sign. It reveals the increasing concern 
about undemocratic treatment of any minority group through 
mandatory segregation in a Christian and democratic nation. 

The fund feels it has encouraged a frank facing up to the issues 
involved, which relate to the location of its member colleges in 
terms of the majority of Negro youth who must use them, and 
the complete willingness of these colleges to admit youth without 
regard to race. The concern of those who administer these col- 
leges is that they be good enough to be full-fledged members of 
the body of private higher education. Trends and current needs 
of American youth for institutions of higher learning require 
that all institutions able to perform acceptably be retained. It 
is further obvious that these will not be enough. 

It seems to me worthy of mention that the association of mem- 
ber colleges in the United Negro College Fund has had as a by- 
product the following values: 


1. Relationships between presidents and institutions have be- 
come more cooperative and less competitive. 


2. There has been an increase in the understanding of mutual 
problems and concerns. 
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3. Association has been a leavening influence on professional 
standards. This came in part from the recognition of a trustee- 
ship factor in the United Negro College Fund. 

4. There has been facilitation of inter-institutional coopera- 
tion. A merger of two colleges occurred in one city. 

5. Increased alumni activity both in terms of interest in the 
United Negro College Fund and on behalf of the individual 
colleges. 

6. Development of wholesome understanding in the area of 
race relations. 

7. Has successfully pioneered a technique of cooperative fund 
raising by private colleges. 





THE NATIONAL WOODROW WILSON FELLOWSHIP 
PROGRAM 


COURTNEY SMITH, National Director 
PROFESSOR, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


HE purpose and the development of this Program is designed 

to recruit for the teaching profession young men and women 
of distinguished character and personality as well as intellect, 
particularly those who have never seriously considered an aca- 
demic career or at least are undecided about it. 

The Program was established at Princeton University in 1945, 
largely as a result of the vision and efforts of Professor Whitney 
J. Oates, in order to give members of the academic profession 
the means, the tangible means, with which to attract into teach- 
ing some of the talent which is being lost every year to the occu- 
pations and professions whose inducements are more compelling 
and rewards more obvious. For three years Princeton Univer- 
sity financed the Program out of its own resources, including 
several special gifts from interested alumni and friends of the 
University. It was, however, only a short time after the Program 
was established before nominations to the Fellowship were being 
solicited from other colleges and universities and the successful 
candidates were being permitted to enter any graduate school 
here or abroad to which they could gain admission. In 1949 a 
grant of $100,000 from the Carnegie Corporation permitted 
Princeton to carry on and enlarge the Program during the next 
three years. The continuing success of the Program in attract- 
ing into teaching really outstanding young men and women— 
about 25% of whom before receiving the award had never given 
the profession serious consideration, and about another 40% of 
whom were definitely undecided—pointed to the desirability of 
expanding the scheme on a truly nationwide scale under the 
auspices of the Association of American Universities. 

In its present operation, therefore, the National Woodrow 
Wilson Fellowship Program is an activity of the Association of 
Graduate Schools in the Association of American Universities. 
With the resources that have been marshalled by the 37 member 
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institutions of the AAU and with recent grants from the Carnegie 
Corporation and the General Education Board,* 100 Fellows are 
currently being selected to enter graduate school in the fall of 
1953, with 125 to 150 projected in the following year. 

A regional organization has been worked out with reference to 
(1) the distribution of the undergraduate population in approxi- 
mately 650 institutions in the United States and Canada, judged 
to be promising sources of nominations for the Fellowship and 
(2) the location of the member institutions of the AAU in rela- 
tion to that population. Regional quotas have been established 
in the light of these considerations. 

The Fellowships are awarded only upon invitation, after nom- 
ination by responsible members of the academic profession. No 
person can apply. For the present the Fellowships are limited 
to those whose primary interests lie in the Humanities or Social 
Sciences, where the problem of academic personnel is most acute. 
The award is designed to provide an adequate living for one year 
at the graduate school of the Fellow’s choice. While the one- 
year Fellowship has received some criticism, experience has shown 
that the Fellows selected by personal interview after a rigorous 
preliminary screening have no difficulty in continuing their 
studies on the fellowships which most graduate schools reserve 
for the advanced students whose capacities are more a matter of 
record. 

In accepting the award the Fellow assumes no commitment to 
enter the teaching profession: he is asked only to give the possi- 
bilities of academic life his most serious consideration. The re- 
sults to date show that the vast majority of the young men and 
women who are given this mark of confidence in their potential 
as teacher-scholars and who are given this chance to find them- 
selves intellectually and to try out their interests at the graduate 
level decide that they will gladly teach. 

* $300,000 from the General Education Board and $500,000 from the Car- 
negie Corporation for a five-year period. Earlier grants from the Carnegie 
Corporation for the Program as it operated under Princeton University 
totaled $150,000. 





LIBERAL EDUCATION FOR ADULTS AND THE 
LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 


JOEN OSMAN 
PROFESSOR, SOUTHWESTEXN (TENNESSEE) 


Y proposition is that the liberal arts college has a responsi- 
bility for the liberal education of adults. It is my convic- 
tion that democracy requires liberal education and that the lib- 
eral arts colleges have an obligation to this nation and that it is in- 
cumbent upon, or at least highly desirable, that each one should 
foster extra-mural liberal education for adults. 

Several years ago, as chairman of the Committee on Adult 
Education of the Southern University Conference, I sent a ques- 
tionnaire to the presidents of the member institutions. One came 
back with the questions unanswered, and scribbled across it were 
the caustic words, ‘‘ We treat our students as adults.’’ Surely, 
colleges should treat their students as adults, but the remark was 
intended to be an unsympathetic comment on the whole idea of 
extra-mural education. It was irritating, but it was also pro- 
vocative. 

Here was a college that did not feel any responsibility for the 
community, although it enjoyed the privileges of the community. 
This is often true. Not all liberal arts colleges have an interest 
in the liberal education of the adults around them. Who is this 
adult? For our purpose, every individual who has finished his 
formal education, whether grammar school or university, and 
who has reached an age of maturity, may be defined as an adult. 
While adult education takes various forms, such as remedial, 
vocational, avocational and liberal, the particular concern of the 
liberal arts college is with liberal education. 

Indifference to providing liberal education for adults persists, 
in spite of the fact that the statements of purpose in the catalogs 
of most colleges of the liberal arts and sciences have striking pas- 
sages stating the relevance of such education, not only for the 
complete man but for the preservation of American democracy. 
These are high purposes to be accomplished in the brief span of 
four years. And who can think that the growth of the mind and 
spirit has ceased and that wisdom has been achieved when the 
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college awards a degree? Who can think that the need for wis- 
dom will not grow more urgent as the years pass, when men and 
women move into positions of life which demand decisions that 
will affect not only themselves but their communities, their na- 
tion and perhaps the world? 

The graduates of our colleges should become the natural 
leaders. Theirs is the responsibility of leadership. Such re- 
sponsibility demands a continuing pursuit of the arts of freedom, 
whose practice they presumably have begun in college. It is un- 
fortunate if the products of the liberal arts college should not be 
concerned with continuing liberal education. 

I have been told that it is not the function of the liberal arts 
college to provide liberal education for the community. This is 
rather shocking to me. Does not the liberal arts college depend 
for its very life upon freedom of thought and expression? Do 
not these freedoms depend, in turn, upon the preservation of 
democracy? And how is democracy to be preserved unless it is 
understood? And how can it be understood without liberal edu- 
cation for the many? 

The catalogs of the colleges of the liberal arts and sciences are 
right. Their opening pages embody our American faith in edu- 
cation. This is a faith in the nature of the freedom inhering in | 
liberal education. This same freedom is a fundamental of de- 
mocracy. Liberal education and democracy, as we understand it, 
are inseparable. 

Democracy for the many demands liberal education for the 
many. There is no place for an oligarchy. We must be con- 
cerned with the many. Our fate depends upon it. In our de- 
mocracy, every man is free. He must be educated for the use 
of this freedom. In our democracy, every man is a voter. He 
must be educated to vote wisely. The only kind of an education 
which will achieve these ends is a liberal education. Liberal 
education, then, is the foundation of our democracy. It is the 
principle. It is the means. It is a primary end. And the 
nature of American democracy makes liberal education for every- 
one a political necessity. A nation cannot expect to be ignorant 
and remain free. Several classic examples demonstrate this logic 
of history. 

The free citizen of fifth century Athens lived in the midst of a 
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liberal education. He watched the building of the Parthenon. 
He attended the plays of Sophocles at the theatre. He listened 
to Socrates teaching on the street corners. He voted at the as- 
semblies in the Agora. The daily life of his city is much of the 
content of our liberal education. Out of such an experience came 
the philosopher, Plato, and the historian, Thucydides. Both of 
these men looked at Athens and were thoughtful enough to diag- 
nose the fundamental problem of this magnificent city. Too few 
Athenians understood the issues of the day. The base of Athe- 
nian democracy was too narrow. Democracy failed for the want 
of enough informed and responsible citizens. 

Modern democracy was born with the early American republic. 
Rarely have so many men been prepared for an understanding of 
polities, as in the first decades of this nation. Testimony to this 
fact are the Declaration of Independence, the Constitution of the 
United States, the Federalist Papers, and the Disquisition on 
Government. Most of these men were the products of liberal 
education, whether formal or informal. Yet, the accumulated 
wisdom of Thomas Jefferson and Alexander Hamilton, of James 
Madison and John Marshall, and of Daniel Webster and John C. 
Calhoun did not prevent the disaster of history’s bloodiest civil 
war. Liberal education provided a commonality of experience 
that did permit an intelligent discussion of public affairs among 
these few statesmen. But there were not enough men in this 
country thinking critically and wisely on the issues of that day. 

It could be said that the ancient Athenian and the early Ameri- 
can republics represent failures in liberal education. Despite 
their achievements in the arts of civilization, each of these states 
was overtaken by domestic disasters, which led to destructive 
wars. What, then, is the relation of liberal education to politics? 
Does a knowledge of the humanities really make for better citi- 
zens? History has a ready reply to these questions. The failure 
is not that of liberal education. Failure resides in the fact that 
liberal education was for so few—in ancient Athens and in early 
America. The many could not measure up to the responsibili- 
ties, which the confluence of events placed upon them. Today, 
in an America that has been constricted by communications to a 
size that is smaller than ancient Attica, it is demanded of the 
many to assume responsibility for democracy. 
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It is a simple matter to teach everyone to read and write. You 
can change a person’s standards of taste. This does not mean 
that you have an intelligent and responsible citizen. What, then, 
is the nature of education for citizenship in a democracy? The 
‘*required courses’’ for this education are in world affairs, politi- 
eal understanding and economic study. Yet, world affairs, poli- 
tics and economics cannot be separated one from the other; and 
gaining insights into them depends upon wisdom, which comes 
from a knowledge of the humanities. Here is the ‘‘core’’ cur- 
riculum of a liberal education for free men. 

Not everyone is going to a liberal arts college. Many will 
never encounter these basic elements of a liberal education in 
youth. We have to take liberal education to these many. Al- 
ways we shall be reminded that there is no royal road to a liberal 
education. There are critics who insist that this education will 
be superficial. They tell us that a liberal education is founded 
on long years of study. My reply is that we are not to give this 
liberal education in one course—~ r in a year—no, not in four 
years. Rather, this projected liberal education must continue 
on through life. And it should provide a serious intellectual 
activity across these years. The tragedy is that we are still 
measuring education by means of courses and credits. The way 
to democracy is not by means of a course in American history. 
It is by an understanding of the ideas which have made this 
country. 

We must formulate a liberal education for our time to meet the 
present needs of the nation. It is already too late to preserve ~ 
democracy by means of programs of education for youth alone. 
Who could tell at the age of twenty what he now needs to know at 
the age of forty? To be sure, we should give youth the education 
that will enable him to think critically and reflectively on the 
problems of contemporary life. But we do not have time to wait 
for him. The issues are upon us. The decisions are being made 
now. 

Are the men and women, even those who have come out of 
our liberal arts colleges, capable of making the complex choices 
demanded of them? What did we do to prepare them for an 
understanding of today’s issues? Consider the matter of world 
affairs. Every problem today seems to become a world problem. 
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All our thinking is done in a global framework. There is hardly 
an issue that can be solved in the community—or in the nation— 
alone. Everything seems to reach out into the world around us. 
Atomic physics has extended our concern into the universe. In 
Erasmus’ day, a man was called ‘‘a citizen of the world’’ if he 
had traveled over and knew the intellectual heritage of western 
Europe. Americans today are called upon to be ‘‘world citi- 
zens’’ to an extent of which the renaissance humanist would never 
have dreamed. Many American businessmen travel farther in a 
week than Marco Polo did in his lifetime. How well prepared 
are they to interpret what they see? 

Foreign policy is a major concern today. Our foreign policy 
is, in turn, inseparable from a knowledge of Asian affairs. It is 
necessary that we have an understanding of the cultural bases 
of world politics. Politics cannot be understood apart from the 
humanities. We should know the plays, the music, the paintings 
and the poems of the other nations of the world. We should see 
the films which are the expression of the art-form of our age and 
earriers of civilization. The insights which such studies bring 
with them are the concern of liberal education. Where was it 
possible a decade ago in this country to get an education in the 
humanities of Asia? Where is it possible now? What college 
of the liberal arts and sciences has integrated some of the humani- 
ties of the other half of the world into its curriculum? Since 
this has not been done in our formal education programs, it will 
have to be done through liberal adult education. Intelligent 
decisions about foreign policy can be made only when they are 
understood and supported by public opinion. Such understand- 
ing cannot be isolated from a knowledge of the context of the 
cultures—of India, of China and of the Islamic world. Educa- 
tion for ‘‘the world citizen’’ always will be a continuing process, 
and the youth in our colleges will be studying world affairs the 
rest of his life. 

By its very nature, liberal education is dynamic and not static. 
The arts of liberation must be refashioned for every age. New 
chains are ever being forged by time and circumstance. The in- 
dustrial revolution, accompanied by urbanization and technology, 
has created an industrial civilization. The logic of history de- 
mands a restatement of liberal education for this civilization. 
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One consequence of technology is that modern man is provided 
with that same leisure which the slave gave to the citizens of 
Athens and which was the privilege of the landed aristocrat of 
early America. Leisure is not civilization. Nor is it a sign of 
civilization. It can be a basis for civilization. There is leisure 
enough now for all men to take up the pursuit of liberal educa- 
tion. Once it was the few who had the time. Now it is the many. 
Once it was the few who had the privileges and responsibilities 
of citizenship. Now it isthe many. We ignore the many at the 
peril of democracy. 

The same technology, which gives us our leisure, threatens our 
freedom. The specialization, which our industrial civilization re- 
quires, has endangered liberal education. Liberal education 
should free us from the narrow specalized point of view. When 
Plato set up his program of arts and sciences in The Republic, 
the truly liberal education was reserved for the few. The work- 
ers and warriors were specialists, with a vocational view of their 
role in society. All that was required of them was that they do 
their tasks well. On the contrary, in our American democracy 
where every man is a ruler, we must invade the army camps and 
the factories with liberal education. 

Most American colleges and universities move into downtown 
areas to establish an evening college with an accent on business 
administration. When Sir Thomas Gresham, the London mer- 
chant, founded old Gresham College in the heart of the mercan- 
tile district of sixteenth century London, it was because he felt 
that business and liberal education went hand in hand. So 
Gresham College had a professorship in each of the seven liberal 
arts and sciences. Among these professors were Ben Jonson, 
Robert Boyle, Isaac Newton and Christopher Wren. In the 
mornings, the lectures were in Latin; in the afternoons, they 
were in the vernacular. They were attended by the members 
of the merchant guilds of the downtown business district. This 
was liberal education on main street. 

Here is free enterprise in ideas. Every community needs an 
intellectual market place for the trading of ideas. What is a 
more appropriate setting than the liberal arts college? Here 
should be the heart of the liberal education movement. Here 
should be the inspiration for new methods and new materials in 
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liberal studies—not for youth alone, but for any man or woman 
wishing to gain insights into the meaning of life. 

A new and exciting chapter in the history of American educa- 
tion is being written today. All over the land, men and women 
are meeting in libraries, in school rooms, in churches and in 
homes to discuss the American heritage, to consider the great 
men and great issues emerging from it, to think about the manner 
in which world affairs are our affairs, to debate world politics 
and foreign policy, and to obtain insights into the nature of man 
and his universe by investigating those ‘‘works of the mind and 
spirit’’ which embody his discoveries across the centuries. At 
last, Americans are awakening to the relevance of the liberal arts 
in a war of ideas between freedom and slavery. 

This liberal education is the avowed business of our liberal 
arts college. The college should be a reservoir of resources. It 
seems unreasonable that it should not become a forceful partici- 
pant in this movement. It is not so much the money nor the 
means to do it that we lack, but rather the conception of what to 
do and the conviction that we should do it. What, then, should 
be our strategy ? 

The liberal arts college should inform itself about the program 
of the Fund for Adult Education, which ‘‘conceives its special 
task as that of lending support to programs of liberal adult edu- 
cation for free citizens in our free society.’’ Here is a powerful 
ally with the aims and purposes of the liberal arts college. 

The college should establish liaison with international, na- 
tional, regional and state adult education organizations and par- 
ticipate in the deliberations of these bodies. In this manner, we 
can see that liberal education is given an appropriate place in 
the total program of adult education. 

It should join the local adult education council, or any similar 
body in the community, and accept its share of responsibility for 
the work of such an organization. The liberal arts college should 
be more than just a component of the council. The adult educa- 
tion council may catalog the courses in the community and direct 
people to the ceramics class. It is our responsibility to see that 
more than ceramics is taught. 

The college should inaugurate an extension program in liberal 
education. The agricultural extension program has revolution- 
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ized farming in this country. Here is a lesson for us. We 
should project liberal education from the campus into the com- 
munity. The college can multiply by a fission process into a 
cluster of colleges—in churches, in factories, in school buildings, 
in community centers, in department stores and in homes. 
Whether the college is in a small town in South Carolina, whether 
it is isolated in the countryside of Ohio, whether it is set down in 
the midst of the confusion of a big city in California, it has a 
natural community in which to initiate liberal education. No 
college is ‘‘an island unto itself.’’ 

We should remember that the liberal aspect of an education 
inheres in method, as well as in content. We have been lecturing 
at adults for too long, and here may be an explanation for past 
failures. Perhaps the most satisfactory instrument for the edu- 
cation of adults is the small discussion group. Every man par- 
ticipates in the conversation. Every man is a student. Every 
man isa teacher. He learns to think for himself. The authori- 
tarian atmosphere disappears. A discussion group is democracy 
at work. 

The liberal arts college should have the imagination to create 
appropriate materials for the mature mind. Liberal education 
should accept the heritage from the past, but this heritage must 
be placed in the perspective of tomorrow. The role of science 
in society makes it particularly important to find a place for it 
in liberal education for adults. Failure to understand and to 
support the freedom of inquiry in science could be a national dis- 
aster. Not only does an understanding of the scientific method 
give us new insights into the nature of freedom, but every citizen 
today is expected to think on the relations of politics with science. 
A continuing flow of new studies is necessary. Adults must be 
reached on a number of levels and through a variety of interests. 
The total program must be purposive. It should have design. 
While the adult is not concerned with a four-year cycle of courses, 
he needs to feel that there is some order to his study, that there 
are objectives. The adult will not tolerate much that an under- 
graduate accepts. We should have learned something about this 
uew level of education from our mature students in the postwar 
era. Liberal education for the mature mind cannot be simply the 
projection of the undergraduate curriculum. 
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The college should utilize the new arts of communication. 
Radio, television and audio-visual materials have opened a revo- 
lutionary development in the communication of ideas. Our 
imagination has not responded to the full meaning of it. We are 
as those men of the Renaissance must have been in the first misty 
moments when they considered the discovery of the New World 
and the invention of the printing press—unable to see and under- 
stand the tremendous changes ahead for human affairs. Every 
farm house, every city apartment, now is open to invasion by 
ideas. Education can be for the many. Here is a striking new 
instrument, awaiting its Aristotle or its Francis Bacon to give it 
definition. As we learn to use these instruments effectively in 
conjunction with study and discussion groups, we shall have the 
media for reaching the many with liberal education. 

The college should discover a man who is interested in the lib- 
eral education of adults and give him encouragement. Perhaps 
he is already on the faculty. Perhaps he is an ‘‘amateur’’ from 
the community. He could be an alumnus. There are certain 
peculiar qualifications he must possess if he is to be successful 
in the education of adults. He must have enthusiasm and imag- 
ination. He should be capable at a round-table discussion of 
many different topics. He must embody the ideal of liberal edu- 
cation if he is to interpret it. 

This man, in turn, will have to discover his ‘‘faculty’’ in the 
community. An extension program of liberal education for 
adults will be built around an extra-mural faculty of ‘‘laymen.’’ 
This ‘‘lay’’ faculty will work with little or no pay. It is likely 
that its members will not have appropriate degrees. They will 
not worry about faculty status. They will not march in the 
academic processions. They will be liberally educated laymen 
from the community, and, if we take the time to seek them out, 
there are an amazing number of such individuals to be found. 

The founding fathers of this nation were liberally educated 
men. They knew the humanities. They knew politics. It is 
not, then, by chance that they understood the relation between 
liberal education and democracy. They knew that the entire 
nation would have to be raised to an ever-increasing higher level 
of intelligent and responsible participation in public affairs, if 
this democracy was to endure. While it was an ideal that could 
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not be realized in their time, they anticipated a liberal education 
for all. 

Is it not the heritage of the liberal arts college to carry out 
this ideal? According to our catalogs, it is the reason of our 
being. Implementation of this commission given to us by his- 
tory demands the highest type of educational statesmanship. 
Some of this statesmanship should come out of the liberal arts 
college. If we neglect this responsibility to the American nation, 
we shall be selling our birthright. 

It would be unfortunate to leave the impression that liberal 
education for adults is only a means to an end, even if the end is 
democracy. We remember the phrase, ‘‘the dignity of man.”’ 
We recall the dictum of Aristotle that ‘‘all men by nature desire 
to know.’’ The dignity of a man demands that he should have 
the opportunity to develop his mind to the fullest—that he should 
have the privilege of enjoying knowledge for its own sake—and 
through a liberal education achieve the high nobility of his com- 
plete humanity. 

Liberal education is the only way a man has to that freedom 
which makes him a man. 


Liberal education is the only way this nation has to those 


freedoms which make for democracy. 
Liberal education, then, must be made available—to every man 


—and to the nation. 
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HE topie under discussion this morning is the matter of 

teacher certification, from participation in which professors 
of liberal arts colleges feel that they have been too muck, if not 
entirely, excluded, and that on the grounds of alleged ignor- 
ance, indifference and general incompetence. They feel that 
this has been engineered, if not actually accomplished, by their 
colleagues in teachers colleges and schools of education. 

The situation with respect to teacher certification, however, 
though an important and concrete issue, is an effect and not a 
cause. It is merely a symptom of a much more basic disagree- 
ment between the parties in controversy. It is completely ac- 
curate to say that this controversy on its theoretical side is a 
conflict of educational ideologies and on its practical side a 
struggle for control of education. The struggle for power has 
been won by the education party; and the resultant feelings 
and behavior of both ‘‘ins’’ and ‘‘outs’’ are typically human. 
The ideological controversy goes on and on; currently there 
seems to be an increase in scope and temperature. The con- 
troversy is nourished by the conviction of each party, inclined 
to be dogmatic, that the other must be converted. The spirit 
in which the controversy has for the most part been conducted 
has been an obstacle not only to agreement but even to mutual 
understanding. 

Some objective observers and some partisans of both persua- 
sions are convinced that extremism has been the great mistake of 
both parties and that, when this is abandoned—and there are 
indications that this is happening—a settlement of the conflict 
ean be effected. Because I share this opinion, I shall attempt 
in this paper (1) to identify what I consider extremism in both 

Nore: An address delivered at the Ninth Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
ean Conference of Academic Deans, Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, California, 
January 6, 1953. 
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parties, and (2) to consider what can be done—and what is 
already being done—to effect a substitution of cooperation for 
controversy. 

Before proceeding with this, it is necessary to consider a 
matter of terminology. In referring to the two parties I wish 
to avoid both awkwardness and name-calling. To avoid awk- 
wardness, and waste of time and space, it will be advisable to 
use a single term to designate each party. To do this, and at 
the same time to avoid offending those designated, presents 
some difficulties. It is almost impossible to find a term which 
one or the other party will not consider to be a question-begging 
epithet. Because of a private claim to a term by one party, the 
application of it to the other gives offense. Consider even the 
term, School of Education; like the term, Church of God, if 
taken literally, where does this leave nonconformists? The orig- 
inal appropriation of such terms probably manifests nothing 
worse than an innocent presumption; but their use is unques- 
tionably a source of irritation. This difficulty attends the selec- 
tion of almost any set of terms to designate the parties to the 
controversy under discussion. Educators and academicians, 
‘*educationists’’ and scholars; pedagogues and professors ; meth- 
odologists and materialists are possibilities. As comic relief, I 
note the suggestion by a lighthearted colleague of ‘‘methodists”’ 
and ‘‘presbyterians.’’ A bad pun is the key to the former, the 
attachment of presbyterians to pre-destination to the latter. 
Each pair of terms, even the amusing one, seems to one or the 
other party to involve an invidious distinction. Nothing more 
clearly illustrates the ultra-sensitivity, and, I should like to add, 
the unreasonableness of the controversy. These faults I cer- 
tainly do not wish to make worse. In using the terms schoolmen 
(for the education party) and scholars (for the college of arts 
and sciences party), I therefore have no intention of calling 
names, be it ever so politely. The terms are to be taken simply 
as designations selected for the purpose of this paper. 


2 


Before turning to the discussion of my first point, extremism 
in both parties, it may be useful to recall very briefly the his- 
tory of the development of schools of education in our universi- 
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ties. Before the establishment of separate schools of education 
the formal consideration of the ‘‘ professional’’ problems of teach- 
ing in colleges of arts and sciences was in general limited to 
seattered courses in the history, philosophy and psychology of 
education. There were no formal courses in methods of admin- 
istration, for example. It is not unfair to say that the profes- 
sor-teachers of that day as a class believed either that teachers 
were ‘‘born’’ and could not be ‘‘made,’’ or that the training of 
the teacher as teacher occurred concomitantly and automatically 
with the learning by the teacher of the subject-matter he was to 
teach, or that such training could only be acquired in actual 
service. 

Schools of Education in universities were founded by those 
who believed, on the contrary, that training for teaching should 
be much more extensive and systematic than that available in 
colleges of arts and sciences and that this could only be prop- 
erly provided by a separate professional school. The impact on 
this movement of existing normal schools and teachers colleges 
as examples and as competitors should not be forgotten. Theo- 
retical arguments and practical measures for and against this 
movement varied in character and degree according to the level 
of education concerned. This aspect of the movement may be 
summarized, roughly, by saying that the lower the school level 
on which the teacher was to function, the more inadequate the 
traditional liberal arts college training was held to be. Thus, in 
the education of a primary school teacher, the usefulness of the 
typical liberal arts college professor was considered to be at the 
minimum. What happened in this, the first stage of the great 
controversy, was that the schoolmen founded schools of educa- 
tion and the scholars went on as before. The founders of the 
new were filled with conviction and zeal, and worked patiently 
and skillfully; the guardians of the old were disturbed and 
somewhat irritated but for the most part merely contemptuous 
or indifferent. 

We are all familiar with the phenomena which attend educa- 
tional growth by cell division. No sooner is a new department 
or school founded than it begins to extend its claims and expand 
its area of operation. Justifiable growth is always attended by 
a certain amount of inflation. Growth, both natural and in- 
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flationary, requires implementation : money, buildings, personnel. 
To obtain these, influence and power must be acquired. Very 
effective means were used to this end by the schoolmen, for the 
leaders in this movement were not merely teachers but also skill- 
ful administrators, which most seholars are not. The leaders 
convinced university administrators. They ‘‘sold’’ the school of 
education to the students and to the public. They organized 
teacher employment offices on university campuses and refused 
to recommend students who: had not had the requisite number 
and kind of courses in education and they were thus able to fill 
the field with their own graduates. They joined forces with 
teachers colleges and normal schools and built up a great, state- 
wide organization of teachers, principals and superintendents, 
each of whom was a partisan in his own community. They con- 
vinced the public and the state legislatures of the rightness of 
their cause. They gained virtual control of the laws and the ad- 
ministration of teacher certification. They became a powerful, 
sometimes a dominating, influence in accrediting associations in 
the field of higher education. They established their own type 
of high school curricula and compelled many colleges and uni- 
versities to alter their admission requirements and even their 
requirements for graduation. In short, in this second period the 
schoolmen acquired control of publicly supported primary and 
secondary education in the United States, and, as a consequence, 
considerable influence over the course of private education on 
these levels. 

Many of the scholars feel that at least some of these gains were 
accomplished by means of political practices which were educa- 
tionally unethical. Suffice it here to point out that when human 
beings try to transform their personal theoretical convictions 
into social controls, they usually employ political means. It is 
certain, however, that an important contributing cause is to be 
found in the early indifference, superciliousness and dogmatism, 
in short, in the negativism, of the scholars. In the second period, 
reaction took the form of organized and more positive opposi- 
tion: in professional societies, in campus politics, in editorial 
policies of learned journals, in accrediting agencies. But this 
opposition was still, of necessity, largely negative, for the ‘‘ins’’ 
had the power. The scholars became awake too late, though 
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it is far from certain that earlier opposition would have rad- 
ically altered the course of educational history. 

But something more must be said about the theoretical con- 
victions which were so successfully implemented during this 
period. These convictions crystallized into an ideology which 
became the official educational philosophy of the schoolmen. 
As the ideological foundation for their practices, the schoolmen 
accepted pragmatism, the leading theoretical exponent of which 
was a professional philosopher, himself a liberal arts college 
professor, the late John Dewey. More fully and clearly than 
any other pragmatist, John Dewey pointed out the implications 
of pragmatism for education. In due time, a pragmatic philos- 
ophy of education developed and became the official philosophy 
of a large and influential group of schoolmen, both professors 
and administrators. 

In spite of its popular adoption, pragmatism as a philosophy, 
and particularly the contributions of John Dewey, are not easy 
to understand. It was to be expected that concrete applica- 
tions of pragmatic doctrine would produce misunderstandings, 
extravagances, and even educational quackery, which every good 
pragmatist would emphatically disavow. It was no doubt pre- 
occupation with these by-products and indignation with the 
authoritarian practices of the schoolmen, that prejudiced the 
scholars against this new philosophy of education. It is cer- 
tainly true that the overwhelming majority of them failed to 
give it the serious consideration which it deserved. In conse- 
quence, there is comparatively little opposition literature by 
scholars in which the applications of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of pragmatism to education are critically evaluated. Pro- 
fessors of philosophy as such who are unfriendly to pragmatism 
have limited themselves to attacks upon its basic philosophical 
tenets. Not many other liberal arts professors in opposition 
were professionally equipped to do so, and ‘‘non-pragmatic”’ 
professors of the philosophy of education have been understand- 
ably few in number and, for whatever reason, not too articulate. 

There is no time to do more than identify some of the prin- 
cipal tenets of the adaptation of pragmatism to educational 
philosophy. The characterization which follows may be a bit 
extreme; if so, the purpose is to emphasize the issues in contro- 
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versy. The fundamental purpose of education, according to the 
schoolmen-pragmatists, is not the facilitation of the acquisition 
of knowledge but the training of the whole personality in the 
art of living. Information as such is merely a possession, 
which may be of no more vital use to the possessor than a col- 
lection of match-covers. A large proportion of so-called schol- 
arly knowledge is of this order. As for the student, he has no 
use for such knowledge after he has acquired it except to re- 
gurgitate it, on signal, for the information of his examiners, or 
to parade it for the admiration or confusion of his family and 
his friends. The traditional liberal arts college is interested in 
scholarship, that is to say, in information that will be useful to 
the scholar in a community of scholars. This ideal of educa- 
tion is an aristocratic one and is in fact a vestigial remains of a 
day when education was a privilege of the rich and culture an 
adornment of the aristocracy. Committed as they were to this 
conception of education, it is no wonder that the scholars ob- 
jected to any deviation in the high school from the traditional 
college preparatory curriculum. 

Real education, however, (said the schoolmen) is not the ac- 
quisition of knowledge but preparation for living. The only 
learning worthwhile is that which we can live: all other learning 
is a luxury. It is therefore the business of the primary and 
secondary schools to teach children what they can use. In 
respect to method, moreover, they must be taught as much as 
possible by using it: ‘‘ We learn what we live,’’ says Kilpatrick, 
one of the leading exponents of this educational philosophy. 
Learning must be doing, not merely acquiring information. 
Pragma, the deed, must be the directive concept. Thinking, use- 
ful thinking that is, is adaptation to life, it is itself living. The 
liberal arts college has been fettered and devitalized by the ideal 
of accumulation of information, by so-called ‘‘scholarship.’’ 
Its motto is: knowledge for its own sake. That is why its pro- 
fessors and graduate students are digging deeper and deeper into 
the past, searching for what is not yet known, and, in this process, 
uncovering more and more details about the obscure, the for- 
gotten and the unimportant. That is why its ‘‘knowledge’’ is 
becoming rarer and rarer—and, as far as the great mass of 
human beings is concerned, less and less useful. Training for a 
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scholarly life may be the proper function of an educational in- 
stitution which is interested merely in propagating scholars; it 
may be the proper function of a graduate school, narrowly con- 
ceived; but certainly the training of teachers for primary and 
secondary schools cannot safely be entrusted to such an insti- 
tution. 

The children of ‘‘the public’’ must be educated for living in 
the world into which they are born, not in a world resurrected 
from the past. The social sciences, for example, should be 
taught in such a way that the pupil is oriented to the world in 
which he must live his daily life. In the case of history it is not 
‘‘education’’ to encourage him to withdraw farther and farther 
from the present and live in the past. This he can only do in- 
tellectually. In the present he must live as a whole man, with 
his whole personality. The proper function of the elementary 
and secondary school is therefore to prepare the student for con- 
crete, useful, successful, happy living, with all that this implies. 
If the liberal arts colleges wish to share in this training, they 
must accept the aims and the methods to which these levels of 
education are committed. 

To these ideas the defenders of the college of arts and sciences 
offer many objections. They insist that the emphasis on the 
useful has misled the schoolmen into shortsightedness. When 
applied to so complex a process as education, so general a term 
as useful means nothing unless qualified by specific answers to 
the questions: Useful for whom? For what? For when? The 
acquisition of even the most esoteric knowledge is useful to him 
who searches for it, since it gives him pleasure, as well as some 
of his fellows. If only for this reason the world of scholarship 
is a valuable part of civilized life. As for its social usefulness, 
let the schoolman not assume that he or anyone else is capable of 
determining in the present what-knowledge will be useful in the 
future. If research in the past had not been conducted in the 
spirit of pure science, that is, in the spirit of the scholar, the 
contemporary world would be immeasurably poorer in the matter 
of useful knowledge. A little of this spirit of pure scholarship 
is good for every teacher and every learner. Every teacher 
should be able to ‘‘spot’’ this interest in students and be willing 
to encourage it. Every student with such an interest deserves 
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to be encouraged. A community of scholars such as the college 
of arts and sciences is the ideal place for the teacher to acquire 
this interest. Disinterested interest is a paradox, not a contra- 
diction. It is a cure for the worship of the contemporaneous. 
Knowledge of the past is indispensable for an understanding of 
the present and for the anticipation of the future. Knowledge 
of the past, contrary to the assumption of the schoolmen, is not 
worship of the past. 

As for personal experience, it is essential, to be sure; but it 
is not enough. As Rogers Ascham says, the best we can do by 
experience is to ‘‘find out a short way by a long wandering.’”* 
Personal experience doesn’t become dependable until firsthand 
knowledge is fitted into the pattern of human experience. That 
is the clue to the importance of the study of history. Personal 
history becomes socially important only when it is evaluated in 
terms of the whole of human history. The more complete our 
knowledge of this whole, the more exact and thus humanly use- 
ful is our evaluation. All judgment of educational procedures 
is relative, to be sure, but it seems clear, for example, that it is a 
waste of time to teach children about musical instruments by 
making them laboriously construct poor samples when there is 
so much exact theoretical knowledge of good ones available. 

And then another thing, (says the scholar): let us consider 
the claim of the schoolmen that there is too much emphasis in 
the liberal arts college upon theory and too little upon practice. 
This means, of course, too much emphasis upon thinking and too 
little on doing. To begin with, this certainly cannot be said of 
the instruction in the natural sciences. The results of this 
teaching belie this charge. It can scarcely be said of any de- 
partment in the college if it is recognized that education is 
preparation for doing. Thinking, even the most theoretical, is 
mental manipulation of things and events by means of ideas, that 
is, symbols, and is thus a most efficient substitute for the ineffi- 
cient and endless learning by doing. As a matter of fact, think- 
ing, as modern psychology has pointed out, is actually behavior, 
that is doing. Thinking is also living. The great changes 
which have occurred in human experience were prepared for by 
intense thinking. Successes have to a large extent been the re- 


1 Quoted in Thomas Hardy: Tess of the d’Urbervilles, Chapter XVI. 
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sult of right thinking and failures of wrong thinking. Why ig- 
nore in education what is obviously man’s greatest advantage 
over vegetables and animals? 

The failure of the schoolmen to appreciate the usefulness of 
thinking is no doubt the explanation of the de-emphasis in the 
public schools of the language arts. What has been forgotten 
is that thinking does not proceed merely in terms of images of 
doing, but in terms of words, symbols for things and acts. It is 
true that such symbols must not be allowed to become detached 
from the things they symbolize. Yet some of the most con- 
eretely useful instruments of human progress have been the re- 
sult of the thinking which the schoolmen are so prone to con- 
demn as abstract, thinking, for example, in the realm of higher 
mathematics. This, incidentally, perfectly illustrates the long- 
range aim of liberal arts education: the acquisition of basic in- 
formation and training in disciplined thinking in preparation for 
later education of the student by life itself. 

The mistakes which the schoolmen have made seem to the 
scholars to have resulted principally from one thing: unfamiliar- 
ity with the subjects taught in the college. It is true that they 
themselves have developed numerous courses and experts in cur- 
riculum making. But no individual can possibly know enough to 
be an expert in curriculum making. The knowledge of such an 
expert, to use some of the schoolmen’s own ammunition, can only 
be theoretical. It does not come from doing, that is, from teach- 
ing the subject. To make a rational curriculum requires the 
cooperative effort of experts in the subject. It is a function of 
the faculty, not of an expert in curricula. 


3 


The above enumeration of some of the arguments and counter- 
arguments is by no means complete. Nor is it a fair statement 
of the case of either of the contesting parties. This paper was 
not designed to offer a critical evaluation of the controversy and 
to suggest a solution to it. The purpose of what has been said 
above is to call attention to the character and to the dimensions 
of the controversy and, on the basis of that, to suggest a way in 
which a lasting settlement may possibly be attained. To be 
sure, the controversy can be settled in other ways, for example, 
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as a consequence of the ultimate exhaustion of the contesting 
parties, or after the passing to their reward of the present fight- 
ing men of either side, thus by default. But it seems to me that 
either of these ways to settlement would be a serious reflection 
on all who are engaged in education. My faith in the approach 
to a solution which I am going to suggest is based upon my con- 
viction that the contending parties have, in the course of the 
controversy and as a result of it, allowed themselves to be driven 
to take up extreme positions. This always happens in a con- 
troversy, whether it be between individuals or parties. Bos- 
well reports of Johnson that ‘‘on the death of a prominent Whig 
he felt his Toryism much abated.’’ Neither party will, I am 
sure, desire a solution by default, and the public cannot afford 
to wait for it. What is necessary is for the contestants to purge 
themselves of extremism. That there is much of this, I have 
tried to suggest in my presentation of the arguments of both 
sides. To emphasize my point, I should like to give specific 
examples of some of the most provoking mistakes, exaggerations 
and extravagances of which extremists in both camps have been 
guilty. 

In the area of the struggle for control of primary and second- 
ary education there are the cases of schools of education in a 
small number of universities which categorically refuse to allow 
students in the college of arts and sciences, and in other divisions 
of the university, to take the courses necessary to obtain teacher 
certification, although the total hour requirement of these pro- 
fessional courses for certification is in some cases as low as 
twelve. The participation of the professors of the other divi- 
sions in the determination of who shall or shall not teach is thus 
limited to the assignment of grades in those courses which the 
students in the college of education are permitted to take in 
these other divisions. There are schools of education which in- 
sist that even such highly specialized school personnel as med- 
ical technicians, nurses, librarians and speech correctionists must 
register exclusively in the school of education and thus be under 
the exclusive educational control of the education faculty. The 
extreme is attained in the case of the school of education dean 
who objects to the use of the term, education, in any course not 
offered by the school of education. In at least one case known 
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to me, a professor of the college of arts and sciences is not even 
permitted to attend the graduate oral examination of a candidate 
in the school of education who has majored in his subject. 
These procedures are sometimes justified on the ground that the 
school of education is a professional school and should have the 
same privileges as, say, the college of engineering. That schools 
of engineering furnish training both in the subject matter of 
engineering and in professional methods and that the analogy 
is thus unsound is ignored by those who propound it. As a last 
example from the area of administration I mention the case of 
the regional accrediting agency in which the opposition of 
schoolmen and scholars is literally embodied in the organization 
of the agency on what can only be described as the two-party 
system, with little more exchange of ideas and personnel be- 
tween scholars and schoolmen than there is between the Repub- 
licans and the Democrats. 

No less extreme are the opinions which the schoolmen and the 
scholars have, and which they do not hesitate to publish, about 
one another’s educational ideas and practices. These opinions 
are to a substantial extent a product of the imagination, a fac- 
ulty, which when aroused by controversy, readily becomes irre- 
sponsibly partisan. In a recent article a schoolman affirms that 
the school of education gives a better general education than 
does the liberal arts college. Says this writer: ‘‘For the most 
promising suggestions how to encourage widespread discussion. 
experimentation and idealism, . . . homes, churches, legisla- 
tures, press, radio or television might well turn today to our 
lowly teachers colleges.’’? In another article we find a school- 
man’s analysis of the liberal arts college professor as an edu- 
eator, which, if it were a true report, would justify the liquida- 
tion of the whole species. This critic claims (a) that the 
scholar insists that ‘‘learning consists in acquiring facts and in- 
formation largely divorced from societal meaning, use and rela- 
tionship to each other;’’* (b) that he neglects developing in his 


2M. G. Fraser: ‘‘ Advantages of a Teachers College Education.’’ Jour- 
nal of Higher Education, XXIII, No. 6, pp. 308-312. 

3’ Edwin H. Reeder: ‘‘ Quarrel Between the Professors, etc.’’ Bulletin of 
the American Association of University Professors. Vol. 37, No. 3, pp. 
506-521. 
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students the power to think; (c) that he disregards the students’ 
purposes; (d) that he visualizes the student’s mind as a cold 
storage warehouse; (e) that his central educational purpose is 
‘just to know many things.”’ 

The opinions held by some scholars about schoolmen are no 
less extreme. This audience is, I am sure, well informed on this 
subject. I shall nevertheless quote some of these, in order to 
avoid the appearance of partisanship. The schoolman, says 
the scholar, advocates what is unquestionably an impressive 
theory of education but his practices indicate that his motive is 
the reduction of the intellectual content of courses so that almost 
everybody can pass them. This he justifies by what he calls 
‘‘adapting education to the needs of a democracy.’’ He is always 
exerting pressure on the college of arts and sciences for courses 
especially adapted—by dilution of their content—to students in 
the school of education. As a particularly irritable professor of 
science put it: he wants, for his prospective science teachers, 
courses in kitchen chemistry and bathroom physics. Another 
critic insists that, because of his worship of the immediately 
useful, the schoolman considers it justifiable to assign school 
time to the band to learn formations for football games and to 
pretty girls to practice baton twirling. That all courses are of 
equal importance is a basic tenet of his educational philosophy. 
When the schoolman emphasizes his devotion to experimenta- 
tion, the scholar thinks only of the fads and extravagances of 
which some of the educational experimentalists have been guilty. 
He recalls the adoption of the results of an experiment which 
established the fact that children could learn to read without 
learning the alphabet but ignored the fact that without this 
knowledge children could not use the dictionary. He points 
with triumph to the case of the teaching of language without 
grammar as nothing more than a case of acquiring a skill without 
knowing what one is doing. Currently, his favorite jibe is to 
point to the concentration of football players in the school of 
education. And quite the latest is his suspicion that the school- 
men are conspiring to gain control of ‘‘certification’’ for teach- 
ing in the college of arts and sciences. 

In reciting these examples of extremism it was not my pur- 
pose to fan the flames of controversy, for I consider myself to 
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belong to that group of individuals, present in both parties, 
who vicw the controversy as a serious reflection on the whole 
teaching profession, and who believe that it is the urgent duty 
of both schoolmen and scholars to work towards a solution which 
both reason and conscience can approve. My purpose in citing 
examples was to identify removable obstacles to the attainment 
of such a settlement. In summary, these obstacles are the fol- 
lowing: mutual misunderstanding of one another’s educational 
purposes and practices, a misunderstanding stimulated and nour- 
ished by an excited and partisan imagination; the substitution 
of power won by political means for professional authority based 
on assent and agreement; generalization on insufficient data; 
the substitution of claims for facts; commitment to the ‘‘ philoso- 
phy of the either-or,’’ with its implication of the categorical 
condemnation of one or the other alternative. Consider that 
these obstacles have their being in a setting of the more common 
and lowlier human faults, which the greatest of educators share 
with the lowliest of their beneficiaries, and the difficulties facing 
both schoolmen and scholars become clear. The call is obviously 
for reasonableness and goodwill, and for professional conscience, 
and their natural fruits: consultation, compromise and coopera- 
tion. I purposely omitted to add, agreement, for I do not 
think this to be an unqualified good. Foreign observers of our 
educational institutions and practices comment, usually with 
favor, on their variety. Variety is certainly an essential char- 
acteristic of democracy, and variety presupposes and produces 
disagreement and controversy. But it does not seem to me to 
justify an indefinite continuance of the kind of controversy with 
which we are here concerned. 


+ 


At this point, and in conclusion, I wish to emphasize the fact 
that currently there is much going on in the educational world 
which seems to be leading towards a settlement. Because these 
new developments represent a definite change in spirit and prac- 
tice, there is good reason for designating this as the third period 
in the history of the relations of schoolmen and scholars. In a 
number, still a modest one, of representative universities, the 
faculties of the school of education and of the college of arts and 
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sciences are whole-heartedly cooperating in the professional 
training of prospective teachers. Scholars with Ph.D.’s in their 
subject-matter specialty, who have made special graduate and 
postgraduate study of the pedagogical problems of their subjects, 
are giving ‘‘ professional’’ courses for undergraduates and gradu- 
ates. This innovation represents the conviction, or at least the 
suspicion, that subject matter and methodology cannot be sepa- 
rated and that scholar and teacher should, if possible, be one and 
the same person. At one of our great state universities members 
of the faculties of various divisions of the university are having 
regular conferences on professional problems and are drawing 
freely for consultation upon experts in the school of education. 
The relationship between the school of education and the liberal 
arts college at this institution is described by a participant in 
these conferences as follows: ‘‘ (Here) the College of Education 
conceives of its chief role as that of coordinator and service unit, 
working closely with other schools and colleges in helping their 
students to acquire state certificates or courses to complement 
their needs in master’s and doctorate programs.’’ This con- 
ception will not win the unanimous acclaim of either schoolmen 
or scholars, to be sure, but it is certainly more appealing to 
reason and common sense than the views of the extremists among 
them. 

More and more, national organizations of scholars are con- 
ducting systematic studies of ‘‘ professional educational’’ prob- 
lems in their respective fields. Three years ago, the professors 
of philosophy, of all people, held a conference on the teaching 
of philosophy, and this conference has become an annual event. 
Such meetings are evidence of a willingness of the scholars to 
recognize that there are special professional problems, by the 
systematic study of which teaching can be improved. These 
movements may ultimately bring both scholars and schoolmen 
to acknowledge in theory and to recognize in practice that the 
study of these problems should be a common and not a private 
enterprise. If this happens, cooperation will be substituted for 
controversy. 

There are also things going on in the educational world which 
indicate that in the future more energy will be expended in the 
search for facts and less in the defense of claims. Several insti- 
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tutions, Cornell University, Wesleyan University and Peabody 
College, for example, have instituted graduate fellowship pro- 
grams in education, leading to certification, candidates for which 
must be graduates of liberal arts colleges who need not have had 
professional education courses. An extensive experiment of the 
same general nature is going on in the state of Arkansas. These 
programs have been condemned in advance by some extremists, 
but they should be welcomed by all as potential sources of fac- 
tual data. Only on the basis of such data can it be determined 
whether or not graduates of liberal aris colleges with a modicum 
of professional training are quite as much entitled to certifica- 
tion as graduates of schools of education with only a modicum 
of liberal arts training. Individuals and institutions who are 
interested in factual rather than theoretical proof are being 
greatly encouraged by some of the large educational founda- 
tions, the Fund for the Advancement of Education and the Car- 
negie Foundation, for example, which are subsidizing various 
experimental programs. Many a dogmatist has been induced 
to re-examine his convictions by this kind of encouragement. 

Another movement in this same direction, initiated by the 
schoolmen, should also be mentioned, though from the stand- 
point of the promise it bears for peace it can be interpreted 
both favorably and unfavorably. In some sections of the coun- 
try there is a tendency for state-supported teachers colleges to 
drop the word ‘‘teachers’’ or ‘‘normal’’ from their names and 
to call themselves merely colleges. In some cases this change 
of name has apparently been accompanied by a shift of empha- 
sis from professional courses to liberal arts courses. Since it 
appears that in these institutions students can qualify for cer- 
tification by taking either a professional degree or a liberal arts 
degree, this movement should also produce some factual evidence 
in respect to the comparative merits of the two ways of qualify- 
ing for teaching. Lest I be thought naive by some of my col- 
leagues, and at the risk of introducing a disturbing note into 
this plea for peace, let me add that some observers, in both 
parties, are inclined to view this change as a bit of strategy dic- 
tated by the exigencies of competition. Even if this is true, ob- 
jective students should obtain some interesting results. 

These and other current educational phenomena can be taken 
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as an indication that a truce has been declared, at least by some 
schoolmen and some scholars. This truce is long overdue. Much 
harm has been done by the stubborn controversy which preceded 
it. Participants have spent their time in bitter criticism of one 
another’s faults which has blinded them to one another’s ac- 
complishments. They have developed in themselves an unwil- 
ingness to measure and compare results. They have fought one 
another in legislatures and often made partisans of its members, 
with bad results for education; they have confused the public; 
they have made partisans, and sometimes cynics, of their stu- 
dents. They have forgotten what they must at some time have 
been taught, under whatever philosophy of education it may 
have been, namely, that in controversy the aim is not the estab- 
lishment of truth but victory, and that in consequence, as the 
wise old saying has it, ‘‘controversy equalizes wise men and 
fools.’’ 

There is good reason to hope that this truce will before long 
lead to a lasting settlement of the controversy. With calm dis- 
cussion taking the place of acrimonious debate, objective search 
for facts of the partisan claims, and cooperation of controversy, 
the principal obstacles to such a settlement are being removed. 
And if it should appear that both schoolmen and scholars are 
right and that there are two equally good ways of preparing 
teachers, both groups can then proceed in good conscience and 
in friendly competition, each according to its preference, to the 
attainment of a common end. 

It is hardly necessary to call the attention of the members of 
this audience to the potential good which the college of arts and 
sciences may derive from participation in the studies now in 
progress. All of us are familiar with the professor who not only 
does not believe that his teaching can be improved but refuses 
to let anybody prove it. Every new academic year we add to 
our faculties young scholars who have given little if any thought 
to the problems of teaching and administration—some of them 
seem scarcely to know how a university is organized—yet who 
at once, or not long after their arrival, are expected to cast their 
vote intelligently in faculty meetings on highly specialized and 
difficult educational issues. It is unreasonable to assume that 
training as scholars—and that is all that many of them receive— 
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is sufficient to qualify them to participate in college administra- 
tion. There is an increasing demand on the part of faculties 
for significant participation in educational administration, and 
it is right that there should be, for this is in accord with the 
philosophy of democracy to which we are committed. But the 
first requirement of good democratic government is an enlight- 
ened electorate. And it is particularly in the realm of this con- 
troversy that enlightenment is needed. 





GREAT BOOKS—PANACEA OR WHAT?* 
(Book Review) 


RICHARD D. WEIGLE 
PRESIDENT, ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE 


REAT Books—Panacea or What? is a critical expression of 
the disappointment of its author, Edward A. Fitzpatrick, 
with the adult education program of the Great Books Foundation. 
Concerned with the apparent failure of society to stimulate ade- 
quately human capacity, he had hoped to find in the Great Books 
seminar discussion groups a generally applicable means to this 
end. He had hoped that this program would even aid in uncov- 
ering undeveloped ‘‘ potentiality for genius and talent.’’ Instead 
of a panacea he found a measure of confusion and a quantity of 
well-intentioned but relatively uninformed and misguided dis- 
cussion, arriving at no tangible result. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick quotes extensively from the brochures of the 
Great Books Foundation, attempting to state factually the claims 
of the Foundation to develop in the seminar participants certain 
intellectual skills and a better founded view of life. In actual 
practice, however, he alleges that results fall far short of the as- 
sertions of the program’s sponsors. People argue more from 
prejudiced opinion than from knowledge and reason ; conclusions 
seem difficult to reach, and the reflective thinking of true discus- 
sion seems impossible to attain. 

Failure of the program he attributes to the heterogeneity of 
the participants and the deficiency of leadership. Mr. Fitzpat- 
rick draws on the authority of Mortimer Adler himself to prove 
how difficult it is for even the average person to read a book. 
Adler advocates three readings of a book, one to discover what 
the author says, another to discern his meaning, and a third to 
eriticize and evaluate it. Few adult seminar participants know 
how to read a book; fewer have the time. So Mr. Fitzpatrick 
concludes that argument, and discussion proceeds around the 





* Great Books—Panacea or What? by Edward A. Fitzpatrick, President 
of Mount Mary College. The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. 1952. 116 pp. $2.75. 
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table out of ignorance and misinformation, amour propre and 
prejudice. Given a more homogeneous group, capable of greater 
intellectual effort the result would be far different. 

Training of the leaders, he believes, is inadequate to the job at 
hand. In the effort to avoid the pitfall of monopolization of time 
by leaders who are specialists in their fields, the Foundation has 
relied upon volunteers who cannot discern errors and cannot 
guide the discussion effectively and profitably. A three or four- 
week training program for these potential leaders can hardly 
endow them with the qualities which Mr. Fitzpatrick believes es- 
sential to conduct seminars among so diverse a group of indi- 
viduals as the average Great Books group. He calls for some 
knowledge of subject matter, personality with a human touch to 
handle ‘‘ problem adults,’’ a sense of social responsibility, a habit 
of perceiving relationships between the whole and the parts, and, 
finally, a sense of order. In other words, while recognizing the 
effectiveness of Socratic dialectic as a teaching device, he finds a 
deplorably short supply of Socrateses. 

It is naturally interesting to this reviewer to find that Mr. 
Fitzpatrick draws a sharp distinction between the seminars of 
the Great Books Foundation and the program of St. John’s Col- 
lege, for which he has words of praise. A number of points dis- 
tinguish the College from its distant cousin with headquarters in 
Chicago, as Mr. Fitzpatrick correctly observes. First of all, the 
reading of books and the discussion of them in semi-weekly semi- 
nars is only a part of a total carefully conceived and well co- 
ordinated curriculum. The seminars are supplemented by daily 
tutorials or classes in language and in mathematics and by semi- 
weekly laboratory periods throughout the four years of a stu- 
dent’s course. St. John’s believes that the seminar then pro- 
vides the focal point for the entire activity of the student and 
that he profits from his reading because he can draw upon what 
he has learned in his tutorials. 

A second major difference lies in the seminar leaders, who are 
the tutors at St. John’s, each teaching classes in language, mathe- 
matics or the physical sciences in addition to his seminar assign- 
ment. These tutors, even though they might be described as a 
faculty secondary to the authors of the so-called Great Books, 
spell the difference between the success and the failure of the St. 
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John’s program. They must have a competence in some field, 
whether it be economics, philosophy, mathematics or music. They 
must also present or develop a breadth of interests rather than 
the concern of a researcher for any particular field. Most im- 
portant of all, they must possess or acquire the skill of leading a 
seminar discussion adroitly and effectively. This is not achieved 
in all cases at St. John’s, even among a highly selected group of 
tutors. A tutor works with one or two experienced seminar 
leaders as a co-leader for a period of years before he may be en- 
trusted with the primary responsibility for a seminar. The Col- 
lege recognizes how vital this problem of adequate leadership is 
and even organizes seminars of tutors, in addition to regular fac- 
ulty meetings, to discuss problems of teaching and to develop the 
skills of its tutors. , 

Such leadership is extremely difficult. The leaders must pose 
an opening question which will challenge the thinking of the 
group and stimulate discussion. They must guide the thread of 
the argument without seeming to guide, and yet must have the 
forbearance to allow for promising digressions. They must be 
able t» summarize the course of an argument and to rephrase a 
position to provide a new point of departure. They must recog- 
nize error and inconsistency and relentlessly press every partici- 
pant to support his opinion with cogent and logical reasons. 
They must refrain from advocating a particular position, but 
must be willing to move with the group in its continuing search 
for truth. 

In all fairness to the Great Books Foundation it should be 
pointed out that there are a great many bad seminars at St. 
John’s College. These, interestingly enough, are recognized as 
such by the students themselves. There are the same problem 
characters among the seminar participants at the college level as 
in the adult program. Perhaps they are treated somewhat more 
ruthlessly, not only by the tutors but also by their fellow class- 
men. There are times when error is rampant and when recourse 
to authority other than the tutors is necessary. On the other 
hand, there are many situations where the discussion attains a 
high level of excellence and the learning process is all that one 
could desire. 

Perhaps it would be well at this point to interject a few words 
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as to the aim of the St. John’s program, since many of the most 
vocal critics of this and the Foundation’s Great Books program 
tend to misunderstand what is being attempted. This is no ‘‘new 
canon of Scripture,’’ as Lynn White rather contemptuously calls 
it. There is nothing sacred about the representative list of books 
chosen for the four-year course at St. John’s. The list changes 
slightly each year as experience dictates. As a matter of fact, 
the same result could be obtained with alternative lists of books. 
Nor again, to quote Mr. White, do these books contain ‘‘all that 
it is important for us to know about human nature.’’ Knowledge 
is not the end, though inevitably a by-product. St. John’s is 
concerned rather with the development of intellectual skills— 
liberal arts if you will—skills of reading and listening critically 
and analytically, of thinking clearly and imaginatively, of ex- 
pressing ideas persuasively and effectively, and of making deci- 
sions thoughtfully and judiciously. Seminars, tutorials and labo- 
ratory work are all a means to this end. The seminar discussions 
are infinitely the better for taking as their subjects the ideas de- 
veloped so magnificently by the great thinkers of our heritage. 

St. John’s College expects that much of what a student reads 
and hears will not be readily understood by him. There can be 
no incentive to learn unless the goal is sometimes beyond the im- 
mediate grasp of a student’s mind. He will learn to read by 
reading. There is no other way. He will discover how to read 
more appreciatively and intelligently as he compares his under- 
standing of an assignment with those of his fellows and his tutors 
in seminar discussion. St. John’s would not agree with Mr. 
Fitzpatrick that one must start where the learner is, fitting all 
that he reads to his apparent ability. Nor would it agree that 
knowledge of contemporary conditions or of the biography of the 
author are necessary prerequisites to the discussion of great ideas 
or questions posed in the books. There is an element of time- 
lessness about these books in their recurring treatment of ideas. 
Books which may be completely incomprehensible in the first 
year become clear in the light of later readings on the same gen- 
eral theme. Again I would caution the reader that mastery of a 
book is not sought, but rather the sharpening of a man’s mind in 
the give and take of rigorous argument and discussion. 

The reviewer confesses to a lack of competency to affirm or refute 
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the criticisms which Mr. Fitzpatrick levels against the adult semi- 
nars of the Great Books Foundation. He would not consider 
himself qualified for the task without having participated in, or 
at least observed, at least half a dozen such seminars over a period 
of some months. He confesses that Mr. Fitzpatrick’s arguments 
sound convincing and well taken, but he would wish that the book 
might have been written after more firsthand experience than a 
careful reading of the Great Books literature and attendance at 
the demonstration seminar in Milwaukee provided. This is an 
experiment in adult education which deserves a more careful and 
impartial appraisal than Mr. Fitzpatrick has given it. It is 
hardly appropriate for a scholar to interject into the reasoned 
statement of the case for the opposition the parenthetical re- 
minder which Mr. Fitzpatrick uses in bis second chapter: ‘‘ (I 
remind you, if a word may be interpolated lest you be wafted to a 
felicity beyond your fondest dreams, this is the language of the 
Great Books Foundation.)’’ The book tends to be somewhat 
repetitious, even if lively and interesting. A quotation from 
Mortimer Adler on the St. John’s program, for example, appears 
three times within fifty pages. 

In his final chapter, entitled ‘‘Suggestions More or Less Help- 
ful,’’ Mr. Fitzpatrick affirms an admiration for the purpose of 
the Great Books program of adult education but repeats his con- 
viction that real understanding of the books is impossible among 
the American people. He calls for a program of adult educa- 
tion for ‘‘followership’’ as more appropriate for the people at 
large. The Great Books program might be the culmination of 
previous simpler programs built around proverbs or American 
sayings, or even Great Issues, as at Dartmouth College. I be- 
lieve that Mr. Fitzpatrick would applaud the program of the 
American Foundation for Political Education, which, in 1951, re- 
ceived a grant from the Fund for Adult Education of the Ford 
Foundation to extend its work nationally. This organization, 
whose director incidentally is a graduate of St. John’s College, is 
sponsoring seminar discussion groups all over the country built 
around themes of government on the one hand and American 
foreign policy on the other. These are materials which Mr. Fitz- 
patrick would probably consider to be more readily understand- 
able to the average person, though I suspect that he might still 
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be justly concerned over the problem of developing adequate 
leadership for such groups. 

There would certainly appear to be merit in his suggestions 
that the present Great Books program be modified in the direc- 
tion of reducing the number of volumes covered in a single year 
and that a more competent professional leadership be developed. 
For optimum results the list of books might well be selected 
around a certain continuing theme and tailored to the interests of 
a particular group of participants. Given competent leadership, 
there would be fairly general agreement, I believe, on the effec- 
tiveness of the seminar discussion technique as a teaching device. 
Mr. Fitzpatrick’s book will serve a useful purpose in provoking 
further critical study and evaluation of this and other programs 
of adult education. 





COMMISSION ON ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND 
ACADEMIC TENURE 


EUGENE 8. BRIGGS 
PRESIDENT, PHILLIPS UNIVERSITY 


HE Commission on Academie Freedom and Academic Tenure 

wishes to report that no problems or cases have been referred 
to it during the past year. 

The Commission has taken note of the expressed intention of 
the House Committee on Un-American Activities to investigate 
alleged subversive activities in American colleges and universi- 
ties. Your Commission believes that the colleges should welcome 
any fair and impartial inquiry. It believes an important by- 
product of such inquiry should be the improved public under- 
standing of American higher education,—its purpose, organiza- 
tion, function and contributions to American life. 

The American college was created by a free society for the 
higher education of its young men and women in the search for 
truth. While it holds to the spirit of free inquiry as a pre-condi- 
tion of its work, it also views itself as none other than a part of 
that American society which gave it birth and which it exists to 
help preserve. Any well-conceived moves made to clarify and 
ultimately to strengthen this essential relationship therefore 
should benefit both the college and the public. 

The colleges are fully aware of their stake in the preservation 
of a free society and recognize their responsibility to protect its 
ideals against any and all movements to subvert them. 








COMMISSION ON THE ARTS—REPORT 1952-53 


CALVERT N. ELLIS 
CHAIRMAN, COMMISSION ON THE ARTS 


REQUESTS for campus visitors this season show a substan- 

tial increase over last year and it is a pleasure to begin this 
summary on an optimistic note. Recommendations made by 
members of the Commission at the Washington meeting in Janu- 
ary, 1952, have been effected and are responsible to a great de- 
gree for this improvement: 


1. More vigorous promotional activity. 

2. All members agreed to speak in the interest of the Arts 
Program before denominational groups (meeting at that 
time) and at state meetings of college presidents through- 
out the year. 

. Advocate sale of tickets to performances and lectures 
by representatives of the Arts Program. Mention elim- 
ination of Federal tax on admission in all publicity. 

. Provide letterhead and envelope with the words ARTS 
PROGRAM prominently displayed. (We are indebted 
to Sister Helene for the design.) 

. Advise the entire membership that the Arts Program 
seeks to enlarge its offerings and request that general 
interest be indicated on a reply card. (188 replies were 
received from February to October. Music is still the 
major interest but 139 colleges checked International 
Affairs. ) 

6. Approval to discontinue the practice of adding $25 to 
each visit to help finance the program. : 

The attractive booklet, matching in color the new letterhead, 
was mailed March 20. It carried complete announcements for 
the season and included background material on each visitor in 
‘*‘capsule’’ form instead of the lengthy biographical notes previ- 
ously used. On May 1 a follow-up letter signed by your Chair- 
man was sent to all colleges from which no reply had been re- 
ceived. 

By the end of May a trend indicative of interest in our new 
endeavors was clear. Ninety contracts had been executed and 
many administrators expressed a desire to participate in our 
tour offers but stated they could not make definite commitments 
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until they were more certain of student enrolment. Since Sep- 
tember, 52 additional contracts have been received. (A total of 
142 to date which compares with 96 at this time last year.) 

For several years we have been fortunate in securing excellent 
musicians from college faculties who are equipped to present 
interesting programs and to appropriately meet the demands of 
class conferences and informal convocations. These artists ap- 
pear for modest honoraria only because they are granted leave 
by their home institutions at no loss in salary. Because the 
leave rarely extends beyond two weeks (during which time only 
four colleges can be accommodated), every effort should be made 
to secure more visitors of this type. 

Miss Baker made two field trips last year and interviewed a 
number of likely prospects—musicians and lecturers in other 
fields—as campus visitors. She is always glad to have a list of 
possible candidates from members of the Association and prom- 
ises to pursue your recommendations. The list need not be lim- 
ited to your own faculty; it should also include names of people 
with whom you have had favorable experiences as guest lec- 
turers and performers. 

Future financing of the Commission on the Arts deserves our 
consideration. Operating expenses for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1952, were $12,994.74. Budget for the current aca- 
demic year is $15,000. On the basis of $10 allotted to the Com- 
mission from each membership in the Association we can expect 
approximately $6,900 annually. The difference between income 
and expense has been met from a surplus accumulated under the 
Carnegie Corporation grant. 





THE ARTS PROGRAM—PAST AND FUTURE 


CALVERT N. ELLIS 
PRESIDENT, JUNIATA COLLEGE 


HIS non-profit agency, established under grants from the Car- 

negie Corporation, was founded to assist in broadening extra- 
curricular activities which were developing under the expanded 
programs in liberal arts education. Believing that the first con- 
cern of this new service should be music, its prime function from 
1936 to 1940 was to secure concert artists of high cultural as well 
as musical standing and to offer them for a two-day visit. In 
addition to presenting programs which contained certain features 
unobtainable through regular commercial channels, these Visitors 
sought to stimulate interest in music as an important part of 
liberal education. This pioneer movement, exclusively for col- 
leges, was called THE CONCERT PROJECT. Reports indicate 
that the idea, as fulfilled by carefully selected musicians, played 
a useful role toward integrating educational thinking and plan- 
ning at a time when departmental divisions were undergoing vast 
revisions. 

Advancing with new educational concepts, the original plan 
was enlarged to keep pace with broader demands emanating from 
both large and small college campuses. Lecturers in the fine arts, 
the humanities and science were added and the name changed to 
THE ARTS PROGRAM. We began to draw from college facul- 
ties and allied institutions a number of men and women of broad 
general culture who agreed to take an active part in our work. 
Administrators cooperated by granting brief leave with con- 
tinued salary, which made it possible to offer these Visitors at 
nominal honoraria plus a share of the traveling expenses of the 
entire tour. Success was immediate and enthusiastic reports 
eame from the colleges visited and the persons who made the tour. 
Even today, this feature of the Arts Program is the most grati- 
fying. 

Because of revolutionary changes taking place in communica- 
tions today it seems wise to re-evaluate the visit plan. Students 
can hear music, see operatic productions and ‘‘sit in’’ on impor- 
tant forums dealing with national and international problems 
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through the media of radio and television. Does this mean there 
is no longer a need for personal contact with the performer and 
lecturer? Without meaning to detract from the potentialities of 
these two scientific wonders, we believe the horizons of liberal 
education are extended when students have a chance to partici- 
pate in discussions with men and women who are aware of the 
relations of their subjects to the entire field of liberal education 
at the college level. The spectator is deprived of this oppor- 
tunity. Entertainment via the air waves is vastly different from 
what is available through the Arts Program. 
We cite only a few examples to justify our position: 


A ’cellist holding the attention of a football squad for two 
hours while he demonstrates the need for muscle coordination 
by playing unaccompanied Bach. 

A six-foot junior rushing up to a woman painter and say- 
ing, ‘‘Gosh, I didn’t know artists were people. Come to 
dinner in our fraternity house so you can tell the fellows 
about these pictures. ’’ 

Six unscheduled discussions on International Affairs were 
demanded by students on one campus after hearing the 
initial talk by a visitor. Topics ranged from religion to high 
tariffs imposed by the United States. 


There is a demonstrated need for an agency, set up by the col- 
leges themselves, to serve their purposes in arranging visits by 
outstanding teachers and artists. While some institutions may 
not need this cultural opportunity, many colleges have benefited 
from the program. Students have been awakened, discussions 
initiated and imaginations stimulated. The length of time the 
visitor remains on the campus can be adjusted to the require- 
ments of each college. However, experience would indicate that 
the two- or three-day visit is the most effective for the majority 
of the artists and teachers. The members of the commission 
welcome suggestions of ways to improve the program and be of 
larger service to the colleges and universities. 

Announcements for 1953-54 will be ready for distribution in 
March. We will continue to give the best possible service at 
costs within range of modest budgets. The past would not have 
been a success without your interest and support and we count 
on both being sustained in the future. 
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SUMMARY 
ARTS PROGRAM OF THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 





Concert Artists Faculty-V isitors Total 





Season No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Artists Visits Visitors Visits All All 
offered arranged offered arranged Visitors Visits 





1936-37 6 31 1 4 7 35 
1937-38 7 77 6 59 13 136 
1938-39 10 56 14 109 24 165 
1939-40 18 38 22 149 40 187 
1940-41 13 34 28 153 41 187 
1941-42 10 24 34 122 44 146 
1942-43 10 19 37 117 47 136 
1943-44 9 42 43 124 52 166 
1944-45 10 43 31 122 41 165 
1945-46 13 52 35 156 48 208 
1946-47 13 59 29 123 42 182 
1947-48 12 31 32 129 44 160 
1948-49 9 33 45 129 54 162 
1949-50 13 76 34 89 47 165 
1950-51 15 51 34 80 49 131 
1951-52 19 57 22 47 41 104 
1952-53 15 35 28 43 150 


_— _ 


202 758 = ads «= 475 2585 





Total Number of Visitors, 1936-53 677 
Total Number of Visits arranged by Arts Program, 1936-53 2585 





COMMISSION ON CHRISTIAN HIGHER EDUCATION 


CLYDE A. MILNER 
PRESIDENT, GUILFORD COLLEGE 


LEADERS of higher education have peculiar opportunities and 
responsibilities for building world-mindedness among the stu- 
dents who will be the molders of international policies tomorrow. 
Our colleges and universities hold a key position in effecting 
attitudes and establishing a mental climate of world understand- 
ing that may be as important as bombs or bases or as economic 
assistance. This, of course, will only occur if the basic philos- 
ophy of education is world-centered and all courses are permeated 
by this philosophy and the widest possible comprehension of facts. 
This summer as I listened to some European students discuss 
their life in the United States and others anticipate their coming 
experiences, my memories of being a foreign student in three 
different countries were vividly reinstated and once again the 
world-wide significance of these contacts was clearly realized. 
Today with more than 30,000 students from 70 countries enrolled 
in our colleges and universities, administrations, faculties and 
students alike have a laboratory for studying and living together 
peacably and creatively. 

The attitudes and judgments of travelers abroad are of great 
importance in building international understanding or misunder- 
standing. Many faculty members and students are traveling in 
Europe during summers and an ever-increasing group, through 
the Fulbright and other foreign scholarships, is spending longer 
periods of time in countries around the world. Because of this 
condition, educators can play a significant role in breaking down 
emotional stereotypes. For example, an East London dock 
worker, who chanced to share a park bench with us in a garden 
by St. Paul’s Cathedral, refused to believe we were from the 
States because we naturally and sincerely expressed appreciation 
for the beauty of the garden built on a bombed area and under- 
stood some of England’s problems—such attitudes destroyed his 
stereotypes. 

Note: On request, Chairman Milner gave these impressions obtained on 
his summer trip to a church conference in Europe. 
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Furthermore, we as educators can help establish international 
good will by interpreting the changing conditions and viewpoints 
of other countries. I should like to share with you three short 
observations on England’s political, economic and cultural life. 

One of our first and most striking impressions was the remark- 
able economic recovery of England. Although faced with con- 
tinued restrictions and situations demanding austerity, we found 
the English determined to pay their own way, undergo any sacri- 
fice to establish the dollar balance and to raise the minimum 
standard of living for all their people. 

When we returned from England in 1938 we were forced to 
report that Europe was aware of an impending world war. In 
1952, the English are sick of war and are insistent that every 
possible effort for peace must be explored and implemented. 
They have no delusions regarding the pressures and imminent 
dangers, but they also know that in case of another conflict they, 
being on the front line of defense, face the possibility of total 
destruction. 

For centuries England has been distinguished for its rich eul- 
tural heritage, but few shared in its enjoyment. Today this 
valuable and diversified culture is being widely and deliberately 
shared with all groups. Formal education was for many cen- 
turies the restricted privilege of the wealthy. Now honest effort 
is being made to discover ability and then reward it with educa- 
tional opportunity. Not only in formal education through schol- 
arships is this wider sharing demonstrated ; it is also implemented 
by a vastly expanded over-all educational program and a special 
effort is being made through the school systems to make available 
the museums, galleries, palaces, castles, artistic and musical pro- 
grams. These are being shared and interpreted and becoming a 
part of the heritage of all England. 

American education, through wide and diversified educational 
programs, through unusual contacts with the carefully screened 
students who will be leaders in their respective countries in the 
future and through unprecedented opportunities for travel and 
study, can do much to promote a peaceful and constructive spirit 
in world affairs. 








COMMISSION ON COLLEGES AND INDUSTRY 


FRANK H. SPARKS 
PRESIDENT, WABASH COLLEGE 


HE Commission on Colleges and Industry has considerable 

activity and some progress to report. 

Last year at this time the colleges in some ten or twelve states 
had undertaken some cooperative joint solicitation of corporation 
support. That number has now at least doubled. Twenty-two 
different states have formal organizations. Three more are ex- 
ploring the possibilities and two regional groups, New York and 
the Upper Tennessee Valley, are being formed. The combined 
membership of these 27 groups includes 325 colleges. 

Twelve state groups and both regional organizations were 
present at the Tuesday morning open session of the Commission 
on Colleges and Industry. Some one from each of the fourteen 
organizations represented gave an in-progress report: 

Eleven of the 14 organizations reporting are presently incor- 
porated and two more expect to be. 

Six have full-time salaried directors. 

All but one are financed by membership levies. Indiana has a 
three-year foundation grant for operating expenses. 

All organizations solicit in teams of two. Five require the 
soliciting to be done exclusively by college presidents. 

Eight organizations reported minimum field-work requirement 
on the part of the members, ranging from six days to twenty days 
each year. 

1787 soliciting interviews were reported by nine of the state 
organizations, ranging from 500 interviews per group to 12. 

430 corporation gifts were reported by these nine state organi- 
zations, averaging $1700 each for a total of $730,000. 

All groups have permitted designation of gifts—only one has 
urged designation. 

Undesignated gifts are distributed equally by five organiza- 
tions and on a formula by seven. 

Dr. Clarence Faust, President of the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, was present at the meeting Tuesday morning, 
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and explained in some detail the progress that has been made 
toward the organization of a national corporation devoted to the 
advancement of this movement. Dr. Faust indicated that the 
purposes of this organization would be: 

(a) To acquaint the public with the need of privately financed 
liberal arts colleges of the United States; 

(b) To counsel with the large national companies with regard 
to these needs and methods of meeting them, and to assist in legal 
matters ; 

(c) To act as a clearinghouse and coordinating agency for 
the various state organizations. 

Dr. Faust indicated a willingness on the part of the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education to assist in the financing of such 
a national organization. 

Dr. Snavely stated he was prepared to recommend to the Di- 
rectors of the Association of American Colleges that henceforth 
the membership of the Commission on Colleges and Industry 
should consist of the presidents of the various state organiza- 
tions ; membership on the Commission to terminate with the state 
group presidency. 

It was agreed by those attending Tuesday’s session that a 
workshop of three or four days’ duration, devoted to a detailed 
exchange of experiences among the organizations already estab- 
lished, plus the formulation of policy on the practical problems 
involved in soliciting funds from national corporations, would 
be helpful. Indiana has volunteered to act as the host organiza- 
tion and to complete arrangements by mail for a meeting to be 
held the latter part of March or the early part of April. The 
presidents of all colleges interested in this activity will be wel- 
come to attend this workshop, and it is hoped that the presidents 
and salaried directors of all state organizations will make a special 
effort to be in attendance for the full period. 

It is thought by some, that this movement gives promise of re- 
opening the channel of support leading from the origin of the 
nation’s wealth to our privately financed liberal arts colleges. 
Practically every liberal arts college in the country was originally 
financed by a business man, or a small group of business men. 
These men were then proprietors or partners. During the past 
few years the business wealth of the country has become locked 
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up in corporate form, and as this has occurred the flow of money 
from business to these independent colleges has been shut off. 
The relationship between private enterprise in business and pri- 
vately financed education, however, has continued. This move- 
ment revives hope of the re-establishing of the financial support 
that has been lost. 

Another feature of this movement that is encouraging is that 
it interferes with no other source of financial support. On the 
contrary, it stimulates all other sources. Alumni, trustees and 
friends of our institutions are all heartened by this new source 
of financial assistance. 

So great is the corporate wealth of this country and so large 
are the annual gross profits that a broad participation on the 
part of corporations in this movement would furnish adequate 
funds for all of our privately financed institutions without serious 
burden on corporation profits. The result would, of course, be 
the maintenance of a vital, varied and truly American system of 
higher education. 

The growth of this movement during the past year has been 
great. But this growth in itself introduces a serious problem. 
Anyone who has raised money for a college knows the value of 
patience, industry and persistence. Giving is a habit and getting 
into the habit is a slow process that is developed only under 
highly stimulated circumstances. This applies to corporate giv- 
ing quite as thoroughly as it does to personal giving. Too much 
should not be expected too easily nor too quickly. 

A college president told me yesterday that he spent two weeks 
this fall as a team member of a state group, and altogether they 
raised $65,000, of which the part belonging to his college was 
$6500. Subsequently, he spent the same amount of time solicit- 
ing gifts for his own institution, and was rewarded with gifts 
totaling $85,000. All of us could repeat similar experiences with 
similar results, but the $65,000 obtained jointly in no way inter- 
fered with the successful solicitation of the $85,000 obtained 
personally. 

Each president will have to decide for himself whether the 
time, energy and effort required to make this cooperative move- 
ment successful can be added to or subtracted from his other 
duties. This is a long-term undertaking. My personal convic- 
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tion is that if it is intelligently directed and intensely pursued, 
it ean, within five years, add $25 million annually to the operating 
income of our privately financed liberal arts colleges. 





COMMITTEE ON INSURANCE AND ANNUITIES 


LE ROY E. KIMBALL 
VicE CHANCELLOR, NEw YORK UNIVERSITY 


you will recall a report on the study of academic retirement 

and related subjects, conducted by a joint committee of the 
AAUP and AAC, appears in the Bulletin of the Association 
of American Colleges issued May, 1950. The joint committee’s 
Statement of Principles as to what is acceptable practice in aca- 
demic retirement was approved in a resolution passed at the 
Annual Meeting of the AAC in January, 1951. 

Stated briefly, the recommendations of the joint committee 
were as follows: 


1. The retirement policy and annuity plan of an institution 
should be clearly defined and be well understood by both 
the faculty and the administration of the institution. 

. The institution should have a fixed and relatively late re- 
tirement age, the same for teachers and administrators. 


Extension of the services of the teacher or administrator 
beyond the mandatory retirement age should be authorized 
only in emergency situations. 

The institution should provide for a system of retirement 

annuities. Such a system should: 

(a) Be financed by contributions made during the period 
of active service by both the individual and the insti- 
tution. 

(b) Be participated in by all full-time faculty members 
who have attained a certain fixed age, not later than 30. 

(c) Be planned to provide under normal circumstances for 
a retirement life annuity of approximately 50% of the 
average salary over the last ten years of service, if re- 
tirement is at 70, and a somewhat higher percentage if 
the fixed retirement age is younger. 

(d) Ensure that the full amount of the individual’s and 
institution’s contribution, with the accumulations 
thereon, be vested in the individual, available as a 
benefit in case of death while in service, and with no 
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forfeiture in case of withdrawal or dismissal from the 
institution. 

Be such that the individual may not withdraw his 
equity in cash but only in the form of an annuity. 
(To avoid administrative expense, exception might be 
made for very small accumulations in an inactive ac- 
count). Except when small, death benefits to a widow 
should be paid in the form of an annuity. Death 
benefits to other beneficiaries would normally be paid 
in cash unless provided to the contrary by the indi- 
vidual faculty member. 

. When a new retirement policy or annuity plan is initiated 
or an old one changed, reasonable provision either by spe- 
cial financial arrangements or by the gradual inauguration 
of the new plan should be made for those adversely af- 
fected. 

Your committee considers all of these provisions sound and ap- 
propriate today, except for two changes. 

There appears to be a number of situations where it is desir- 
able to retain on the faculty a person who has passed the age set 
as mandatory for retirement. In some instances it might be 
difficult to justify the retention as an ‘‘emergency.’’ Your com- 
mittee believes the restriction in paragraph 2 of the statement 
should be liberalized. 

Recent developments in retirement planning have made it pos- 
sible to adopt a new approach in establishing the income objec- 
tives of academic retirement systems. The joint committee rec- 
ommended that a retirement system be planned to provide under 
normal circumstances for a retirement life annuity of approxi- 
mately 50% of the average salary over the last ten years of service 
if retirement is at 70. A benefit fixed in this manner does not 
take into account the serious hardships that inflation causes for 
staff members retired on a fixed-dollar income. 

The joint committee’s report recognized this shortcoming but 
did not try to formulate a policy to meet it because of a wide 
variation in the financial and legal problems of American institu- 
tions. The committee did ‘‘urge institutions to do all in their 
power to alleviate this serious situation.”’ 

Spurred on partly by this recommendation and by the obvious 
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distress so often created among annuitants by fluctuations in the 
cost of living, the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association 
conducted an intensive study that resulted in the establishment 
of the College Retirement Equities Fund in July, 1952. This 
Fund, investing entirely in equities, enables college staff mem- 
bers to supplement their fixed-dollar annuity income with a vari- 
able unit-annuity that can be expected to fluctuate with changes 
in the cost of living, although there can be no assurance that it 
will be a complete hedge against the erosion of in‘lation. 

Although CREF was established only six months ago, over 285 
educational institutions have already taken formal action author- 
izing payments to the Fund as part of their regular retirement 
plan; approximately 7,000 individuals are now participating. 
This plan is unique in retirement planning and is being watched 
closely by those studying retirement plans for workers in all 
walks of life. 

It is hoped that those institutions covered by plans based on 
fixed-dollar benefits will examine this new development carefully 
from the standpoint of enhancing the retirement security of their 
staff members especially in periods of declining purchasing power 
of the dollar. This is especially needed in the field of publicly 
administered retirement plans for school teachers and other pub- 
lie employees where such plans also cover higher education. 
Three major revisions should occur in many of these plans to 
make them appropriate for the needs of professional staff mem- 
bers of publicly supported institutions of higher education: 

1. Immediate full vesting of retirement benefits, to eliminate 
forfeiture of employer contributions and thereby to en- 
hance transferability of academic talent throughout the 
country. 

. Increase, where necessary, the benefit schedules to a level 
commensurate with customary pension provisions made for 
college educators. 

. Take account in some way of the problems which may again 
be brought about by rising prices. 

College staff members as a group are more widely covered by 
pension plans than their brothers in any other professional class. 
This fact should not be overlooked in persuading men and women 
of academic ability to turn to teaching and research as a career. 
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FEDERAL SOCIAL SECURITY 


When the joint committee report was made in 1950, Federal 
Social Security had not been extended to educational institutions. 
The joint committee, althougk not making a definite recommen- 
dation, did state that it ‘‘believes that colleges and universities 
should be covered by the old age and survivorship provision of 
the Federal Social Security Act.’’? On January 1, 1951 eligibil- 
ity for Social Security was extended on a voluntary basis to pri- 
vately supported educational institutions; the great majority of 
these are now covered. Unfortunately, most publicly supported 
institutions are not eligible except under certain impractical 
conditions. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


Your committee recommends that the AAC: 

(1) Reaffirm its approval of the principles for academic retire- 
ment plans set forth in 1950 by the joint committee of the 
AAUP and AAC, with two exceptions: 

(a) Paragraph 2 be changed to read as follows (insertions 
are underlined) : 
‘‘The institution should have a fixed and relatively 
late retirement age, the same for teachers and admin- 
istrators. Extension of the services. of the teacher 
and administrator beyond the mandatory retirement 
age should be authorized only in unusual or emer- 
gency situations. 
Section c of paragraph 3 be changed to read as fol- 
lows (insertions are underlined) : 
**Be planned to provide under normal circumstances 
and insofar as possible for a retirement life annuity 
equivalent in purchasing power to approximately 50% 
of the average salary over the last ten years of service 
if retirement is at 790. 

(2) Express its approval of the extension of Social Security 
coverage on a voluntary basis to publicly supported insti- 
tutions of higher education. 











COMMISSION ON INTERNATIONAL CULTURAL 
RELATIONS 


SPENCER MILLER, JR. 
PRESIDENT, AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE 


ON the occasion of the last meeting of the Commission on Inter- 
national Cultural Relations, at Atlantic City, Miss Elizabeth 
Lam, the Executive Associate of the Committee on International 
Exchange of Persons of the Conference Board of Associated Re- 
search Councils, reported on the question of the exchange of 
university professors between the United States and foreign 
countries, under the Fulbright program. She pointed out, also, 
that the United States has made available to a limited number of 
scholars in many of the countries participating in the Fulbright 
program, dollar grants-in-aid under the Smith-Mundt Act which 
are intended to supplement the Fulbright Award. During the 
academic year, approximately 151 scholars received such aid to 
cover their expenses in the United States. She further outlined 
ways in which American universities and colleges can invite for- 
eign scholars, if they are prepared to pay the scholar a salary or 
stipend for lecturing and research. 
To widen the participation of the colleges and universities in 
the program, a letter was sent by your Chairman to all the mem- 
bers of the Association of American Colleges (702) as follows: 


A number of scholars in countries participating in the 
Fulbright Program in both Europe and Asia are available 
for lecturing in American colleges and universities in 1952— 
53. Some of these, as you will see from the enclosed list com- 
piled by the Conference Board Committee, are distinguished 
in their respective fields. All of them speak English. 
Scholars from other countries may be added to this list at a 
later date. 

A representative of the Conference Board Committee re- 
ported at the Washington meeting of the Commission on In- 
ternational Cultural Relations of the Association of Ameri- 
ean Colleges that approximately 50% of the 400 visiting 
Fulbright scholars are concentrated this year in ten major 
institutions. Those concerned with the success of the Ful- 
bright Program wish to see the number of American colleges 
and universities receiving benefit from the visits of foreign 
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scholars increased and encourage, therefore, invitations to 
scholars from other institutions. It was also suggested at 
the January meeting that two or three neighboring colleges 
might cooperate in a joint invitation to a visiting scholar. 

Tt is not intended that these scholars would replace a regu- 
lar faculty member or be asked to teach required or basic 
courses. In addition to offering courses in their particular 
fields of specialization, it is hoped that they would be given 
opportunities to interpret their respective countries and 
cultures and to enrich in a general way the academic com- 
munity. Their salary or stipend would be paid by the host 

institution unless otherwise provided for. Further ques- 
tions regarding these scholars should be sent to the Commit- 
tee on International Exchange of Persons of the Conference 
Board of Associated Research Councils, 2101 Constitution 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Some 50 institutions responded to this circularization. Ac- 
cording to Miss Lam, this ‘‘exceeded the results of any similar 
announcements in the past.’’ It is hoped that as a result of this 
experience an even wider participation by member institutions 
will take place in 1953. 

Your Commission also had the privilege of encouraging the 
National Rubber Bureau in its plan to provide grants-in-aid 
under which Malayan students have been brought to this country 
to attend American colleges and universities. 

While the total number of foreign students attending American 
colleges and universities is something in excess of 30,000, and the 
number of visiting lecturers exceeds 400, it is obvious that we 
have still but scratched the surface in this vital form of educa- 
tional service to international understanding and good will. 
There are a number of very excellent visiting professors now in 
the United States who are available for occasional lectures, and 
the Conference Board Committee will be glad to send this list out 
to any interested colleges and universities. The Board would 
also like to receive the names of any institutions interested in the 
services of visiting lecturers for the academic year 1953-54. 

While your Commission has had no meeting, and has had but a 
limited opportunity to function, it is our considered judgment 
that it deserves cordial encouragement in the interest of inter- 
national relations. 





COMMISSION ON LIBERAL EDUCATION 


NATHAN M. PUSEY 
PRESIDENT, LAWRENCE COLLEGE 


IBERAL education as the essential concern of the American 
college is the staple and the very raison d’étre of this As- 
sociation. 

It is necessary to admit, however, that our founding predeces- 
sors did not speak out so unequivocally on this matter. Moti- 
vated apparently by a desire not to offend anyone, they stated 
rather that the purpose of the Association of American Colleges 
was ‘‘the promotion of higher education in all its forms in the 
(member) colleges of liberal arts and sciences,’’ Then taking a 
characteristic of means for an end they went on to say that the 
members should devote themselves to the prosecution of such 
plans as would make the colleges ‘‘more efficient.’’ And, finally, 
apparently still afraid lest our function had been too narrowly 
defined, they added a further, completely latitudinarian state- 
ment to the effect that inclusiveness rather than exclusiveness 
was to be the working policy of the Association. 

This happened almost 40 years ago. It is too late now to 
rewrite our constitution, but the document being what it is, it is 
clear that this Association has need of a continuing Commission 
on Liberal Education, if for no other reason, at least annually to 
remind us that the central concern of the American College is not 
‘‘higher education in all its forms,’’ but essentially—and ever- 
lastingly—only liberal education itself. 

But not only does liberal education need to be maintained in 
the face of our stated purpose; there is the further danger that it 
might be mislaid in the midst of our recurrent practice. The 
Commission on Liberal Education was established in the autumn 
of 1942, Since that time meetings of this Association have been 
concerned largely with the contributions our colleges could make 
to two war efforts, with how to prepare for a peace which has 
unfortunately never come, with how to provide for the special 
needs of veterans, with other problems of counseling, with par- 
ticipation by the colleges in the immense task of bettering inter- 
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national relations and in the work of UNESCO, with accredita- 
tion, with public relations, and still and always with that endless 
source of embarrassment, how to finance higher education—with 
these and perhaps a few other matters. 

Now, somewhere in all this, to be sure, there must have been 
a persistent concern for liberal education, though it has not 
always been easy to see exactly where. But it became necessary 
first in face of the disrupting impact made on programs of higher 
education by World War II, (as, because of a ceaseless array of 
cisquieting diversions, it has remained necessary ever since) to 
insist—even to shout—that liberal education is not something 
that can be put aside,—in times of war until peace is achieved, 
or in times of peace until ‘‘more pressing’’ matters are settled. 
To do this shouting the Commission on Liberal Education was 
established. It has been doing it for ten years, and at least a 
few times during that period it has been heard. But the need 
for especially designated defenders of the faith has not yet de- 
parted from us, for our perennial enemies,—mistaken policy, 
confused purpose, indifference, misunderstanding and even open 
hostility,—continue in the field, and the fight must go on. 

Liberal education is the staple of this Association because it is 
also the leaven of a good society. Its fruits, which appear in the 
best of the young people who pass through our halls, are knowl- 
edge, trained intelligence, clarified purpose, deepened concern— 
maturity, judgment, sympathy, and insight—these things, and 
spiritual energy. Simply to list these qualities is to call atten- 
tion to the immense degree by which we in the colleges have 
fallen short of our responsibility to teach and advance liberal 
education ; for they are clearly not the qualities most in evidence 
now in our national life, whether in business, politics, family life, 
the world of sport and entertainment, or in education itself. 

And the matter grows worse. For now in addition to the 
tawdriness, lack of intelligence, and failure of charity so widely 
everywhere in evidence, there has recently been added a debili- 
tating feeling of insecurity—almost, one might say, a kind of all- 
pervasive national mental ill-health—which, feeding on fear, has 
destroyed confidence, bred bitterness and irresolution, and made 
possible careers for the shabbiest of noxious demagogues. This 
malaise perhaps takes its rise, as some have suggested, from our 
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unreadiness for the new, gigantic and truly fearful role we are 
called upon to play beyond our shores. But whatever its cause it 
has already done a great deal of damage, and threatens to con- 
tinue to make the temper of our time illiberal, vindictive and 
repressive. 

Where are the liberally educated people who are proof against 
this kind of behavior, and all such temptations and failures? 
Where are they in numbers? These are questions properly ad- 
dressed to our colleges, and the mere fact they can be asked 
points to the need for a more vigorous concern for liberal educa- 
tion. 

The liberal arts colleges have always at their best stood for the 
study of possibilities and imaginative novelties in every sphere 
of human life. Freedom and daring of thought are central to 
the whole process of liberal education ; they are its lifeblood, and 
they must continue. Our colleges can never rightfully simply 
ask what do people at their average most instinctively want, in 
order to purvey to this level of need. Nor can they desire merely 
to conform and to escape criticism. Their role is wholly other 
than this. 

Christopher Fry said recently that ‘‘affairs are now soul size.”’ 
The American colleges must recognize this fact and remember 
again that the true business of liberal education is greatness. 
It is our task not to produce ‘‘safe’’ men in whom our safety can 
never in any case lie, but to keep alive in young people the 
courage to dare to seek the truth, to be free, to establish in them 
a compelling desire to live greatly and magnanimously, and to 
give them the knowledge and awareness, the faith and the trained 
facility to get on with the job. Especially the faith, for as some- 
one has said, the whole world now looks to us for a creed to be- 
lieve and a song to sing. The whole world—at least the whole 
free world—and our own young people first of all. 

So the work of the American colleges is still as always to be 
done, and the Commission on Liberal Education hopes to play a 
helpful part in this. Much has recently been made of the need 
within our separate colleges for fresh study and re-evaluation of 
what we are doing. There is also a wider need for continuing 
study and frequent redefinition through discussion of what lib- 
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eral education truly is. This—not the making of reports—is the 
main function of this Commission, Its members believe that 
this sort of thing should be done during the year, and therefore 
now recommend that the Association endeavor to provide funds 
for meetings to be held at times other than that of the annual 
meeting, for study, discussion and the exchange of information. 
The Commission further recommends that the editor of the BUL- 
LETIN of this Association make it a point to provide through 
that periodical a clearinghouse for descriptions of curricular 
changes and experiments in liberal education and for reports 
on the self-study programs now being carried on in many col- 
leges. The Commission further believes that in an early meeting 
it should also address itself to consideration of possible ways to 
re-establish more cordial and cooperative communication between 
high schools and colleges, in order that we can work together 
against the pressures toward increased vocationalism and profes- 
sionalism in education and the almost exclusive respect these now 
hold in the minds of too many young people and parents. And 
it hopes also to go on with its perennial concern better to under- 
stand the nature and the opportunity of liberal education. Ina 
very real sense there can never be either a final statement of 
results from this Commission or an end to its assignment. 

But the members of the Commission on Liberal Education 
would like also again to point out that its assignment is only a 
specialization or a fixing of a responsibility which nevertheless 
belongs to us all and which none of us can escape. There is 
more to our work than budgets, buildings, prestige,—something 
more essential even than ‘‘all forms of higher education.’’ This 
is liberal education,—and it is liberal education, and its fruits in 
people, of which our nation now stands most pressingly in need. 
The Commission on Liberal Education is not seeking to shirk its 
responsibility, but it would point out that if liberal education is 
ever to exert widely a healing force in our society, and in the 
world, it will only be because every member college of this Asso- 
ciation comes to devote itself wholeheartedly and understandingly 
to this most central of our tasks. 





COMMISSION ON MINORITY GROUPS IN 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


MOTHER ELEANOR M. O’BYRNE 
PRESIDENT, MANHATTANVILLE COLLEGE OF THE SACRED HEART 


QGUFFERERS from hay fever will cheerfully accept a pro- 

longed series of injections, if the hope is held out that some 
day their sneezes will diminish and will eventually cease. Golf 
and lawnmowing and other encounters with grasses and green- 
growing things can then be undertaken with glee. Pneumonia 
patients accept large injections of antibiotics without academic 
debate. A man who has been six weeks in traction welcomes 
crutches as his way on and out to freedom. If we knew of a 
friend who wanted to wield crutches for life or to receive daily 
injections for hay fever or pulmonary infection, we would 
quickly look around amongst our acquaintances for the psychia- 
trist who could help him back to a normal outlook, who could 
free him from the sickroom mentality. 

We of the Commission on Minority Groups in Higher Edu- 
eation do not offer these opening phrases to you just to be face- 
tious, just to open this brief paper with a few pleasantries. We 
hope that the need for this Commission will be of short duration. 
These are our reasons. 

We believe in the principles which our Founding Fathers set 
down in the documents which we point to with patriotism and 
pride. We believe that all men are created free and endowed 
with unalienable rights. We definitely believe in this profound 
and basic respect for the human person which is the foundation 
of American democracy. Without this belief our national ven- 
ture is meaningless. The chapter of our national life will be 
short in the pages of world history books of the twenty-first 
and twenty-second centuries, unless we spell out in daily living 
this respect for the human person, this belief in man’s perfec- 
tibility, this conviction that all men are brothers who are be- 
holden to an Almighty Creator for their so varied individual 
gifts and potentialities. We know that you, the leading educa- 
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tors of America assembled here in Los Angeles, believe these 
truths. 

Then let us work together to uproot prejudice and to extend 
justice. We are fortunate to have today in our colleges students 
who have seen at close range the consequences of war and racial 
prejudice. The young alumni of our institutions who went out 
in their teens to help win World War II are mature beyond their 
years, and open-eyed in outlook. Let us give to these two groups 
the intellectual and spiritual leadership to which they are en- 
titled. It would be impudent for me to sketch out a program 
for you who devise and revise curricula year in and year out. 
You can express for these students in daily campus living the 
inner meaning and the effectiveness of the principles on which 
our American institutions rest. The pattern will vary from 
campus to campus and from region to region. 

In every pattern certain principles will be evident. We shall 
encourage the honest and objective pursuit of truth. We shall 
make efforts to overcome social prejudice through education. 
We shall open scholarship and fellowship opportunities to those 
from whom minority group handicaps would otherwise withhold 
the advantages of higher education. We shall look to our Su- 
preme Court to resolve the cases of discrimination which are 
handed up to their jurisdiction. We shall count on these Jus- 
tices to secure for every American his full freedom. We shall 
not wail over the hugeness of the task before us, or over the fact 
that certain things just cannot be achieved in our particular 
locality. If we convince one generation of these things, their 
leadership will go far towards redressing the things which this 
Commission was set up to study and survey. Let us then work 
as a team, convinced of the soundness of our American way of 
life, convinced of the Love and Power of God our Father who 
will help us do these things. 





COMMISSION ON PRE-PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


O. P. KRETZMANN 
PRESIDENT, VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY 


HIS is a brief, interim report on the work and progress of 

the Commission on Pre-Professional Education since January, 
1952. In addition, we should like to present several recommen- 
dations governing the future of the Commission. 

During the past year the Commission has worked largely 
through subcommittees on two Midwestern campuses. Through 
these committees the entire field of pre-professional education 
has been carefully surveyed. The greatest attention has been 
given to medicine and law. From this work an extensive bibliog- 
raphy has been gathered which, we hope, may be published in a 
later BULLETIN of the Association. 

In all the work of the Commission the intelligent guidance 
and help of the Committee of the American Conference of Aca- 
demic Deans must be gratefully acknowledged. Their survey 
of the problems involved in the situation has been most valuable. 
The Commission wishes to acknowledge with particularly warm 
gratitude the active interest of Dean Victor A. Rapport of 
Wayne University, the chairman of the Dean’s Committee, who 
has attended some of our meetings and has given most helpful 
suggestions. 

On the basis of our work during the past year, the Commis- 
sion wishes to present the following observations and recommen- 
dations : 


a) There seem to be comparatively few problems of admis- 
sion to such professional training as law, pharmacy, os- 
teopathy and optometry. 

b) Admission to training in medicine, dentistry and vet- 
erinary medicine is still difficult, with medicine con- 
tinuing to be the field where entrance into professional 
training is hardest. There is, however, a noticeable re- 
duction in the ratio of applicants to available spaces. 
The year 1949 was the peak year of applicants-per-va- 
eancy, with a steady decline appearing to occur since 
that time. In fact, many of us are now aware of med- 
ical schools actually competing for top students. Unfor- 
tunately, this condition should not be understood as 
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meaning that any qualified student can gain admission 
to a college of medicine; but it does indicate a partial 
easing of the situation. This is attributable to two con- 
current factors: (a) an increase in the number of stu- 
dents admitted to medical schools, and (b) a reduction 
in the total number of applicants. The former of these 
—that is, the increase in students admitted—is ac- 
counted for by a slight increase in the number of med- 
ical schools, but more particularly by increases which 
have been made in entering classes of established schools. 
The second factor—the reduction in total number of ap- 
plicants—results from a number of causes. Among 
these is one which cannot be overlooked because of its 
implication; that is, a very real decline in the number 
of students intending to enter medicine. Dean W. S. 
Guthrie of Ohio State University, in his study of 1951 
Applications to the Professional Schools and Colleges, 
indicated that in a poll of 20 liberal arts colleges, their 
premedical freshman enrolments were down 40% from 
1947 to 1951. During the same period total freshman 
enrolments were down only 22%. In the four years 
ahead we may anticipate a continuance of the narrow- 
ing between vacancies and applicants for admission to 
medical training. We also feel that this condition should 
cause the professional schools to give greater considera- 
tion to the quality of the individual student, well 
grounded in the liberal arts, than to the specific nature of 
the particular courses he has taken. 

There continues to be a need for good counseling of the 
pre-professional student—counseling which will guide 
him into the field of his competence, which will show 
him where his choice and his abilities do not coincide, 
and above all, which will guide him along a path of 
broad, liberal pre-professional training. 

Your Commission hopes that the liberal arts colleges will 
intensify their efforts to establish liaison with the pro- 
fessional schools. We recommend an expansion of re- 
gional meetings between the professional schools and our 
own pre-professional advisers who direct the prepara- 
tion of students entering into the professions. 


We should like to direct the particular attention of our col- 
leagues to the report of the subcommittee on Pre-Professional 
Education of the American Medical Association—Association of 
American Medical Colleges Committee on the Study of Medical 
Education. Tliat subcommittee, better known as the Carman- 
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Cadbury Committee, has performed invaluable service in investi- 
gating the status of pre-professional education. The report of 
the committee will be published in February or March. It will 
undoubtedly mark a major development in the study of the en- 
tire problem. 

Your Commission respectfully recommends that during the 
current academic year a meeting be conducted by the Commis- 
sion with representatives of the American Medical Association, 
the Association of American Law Schools, the Association of 
American Medical Colleges. In addition, a number of deans 
should be invited to this meeting. It is evident, of course, that 
representatives of the Committee of the American Conference of 
Academic Deans should also be present at such a conference. It 
is our belief that such a meeting will be most valuable in opening 
new channels of understanding and cooperation. 

The improvement of pre-professional education con*‘nues to 
be the task of the liberal arts college. While we mr: neern 
ourselves with the matter of entrance requirements wich the 
professional school may impose, we cannot overlook the basic 
responsibility which is ours, and ours alone—that is, the responsi- 
bility of turning out men and women who will be good citizens, 
who are liberally educated persons aware of their place in and 
their responsibility to society. We cannot emphasize this too 
strongly. Much of the future of the professions as well as our 
Western civilization lies in the thorough liberal education of the 
men and women who will enter the professions. 








COMMISSION ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


WALTER C. GIERSBACH 
PRESIDENT, PACIFIC UNIVERSITY 


WE. the members of the Association of American Colleges, 

have a feeling of deep responsibility for the freedoms which 
are the prized possession of American citizens. These freedoms 
and concomitant responsibilities inherited from our forefathers 
need to be, and are being, brought to hearts and minds of the 
present generation through the schools of America as through 
other agencies of communication. 

The Commission on Public Relations of the Association of 
American Colleges feels that there is today an even greater need, 
than has heretofore been expressed, to make the general public 
aware of the contribution of the colleges and universities in this 
area of American thought and action. In the light of the rapid 
changes occurring in our society politically, socially, economi- 
cally, technically and otherwise, it appears that even more can 
be done to voice our philosophy and our on-goings, our objectives 
and achievements, as liberal arts colleges and thus secure an 
informed citizenry. This need is even greater in the light of a 
growing spirit of suspicion on the part of certain individuals and 
minority groups who are either ill-informed as to the work of the 
colleges or are unwilling to recognize their basic contributions 
to the life and times of which we are a part. 


I 


In order better to serve the American people the Commission 
on Public Relations records itself as favoring the following pur- 
poseful action by the Association of American Colleges: 

1. To encourage cooperation by all the members of the vari- 
ous educational associations (state, regional, national) and the 
public in a constructive program of ‘‘getting acquainted with 
higher education.’’ 

2. To stimulate interest and faith in higher education and to 
supply informative material in order to inform the people on 
the subject. 
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3. To publicize major past and present achievements, services 
and progress as well as future plans for service. 

4. To attract more people to college and university teaching. 

5. To create public understanding and appreciation of the 
costs of higher education. 

6. To promote better understanding between college faculties, 
staffs and the public. 

7. To demonstrate that colleges and universities have the pub- 
lie welfare as their major purpose. 

8. To enlist the united support of the public for the program 
of higher education as it serves all mankind. 


II 


To implement such a program of public relations the Com- 
mission recommends that closer working relations be established 
between the Association and the American College Public Rela- 
tions Association ; specifically, that a joint committee consisting 
of an equal number of members from the Commission on Public 
Relations and the American College Public Relations Associa- 
tion be formed. 

To implement the program we recommend the using of : 

1. Publications of associations of higher education. 

2. Personal contacts of the individuals and associations of 
the colleges. 

3. Certain agencies for the dissemination of information 
through the press, magazines, radio and television, direct mail, 
a speakers’ bureau and such other methods as may be found of 
value. 

In order to accomplish these ends the joint committee may 
find additional paid personnel necessary. Approval of such 
activity would have to be obtained from the Board of Directors 
of the Association of American Colleges. 


III 


In order to enlarge the general support being given higher 
education, to dissipate any possible suspicion and fear that the 
American way of life is not being taught and upheld in the col- 
leges, and in order to enhance the welfare of the nation in its 
endeavor to uphold traditional American liberties and freedoms 
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[granted by law], this Commission urges the Association to co- 
operate with any responsible committee, should such be ap- 
pointed by President Dwight Eisenhower, for the purpose of 
making a study of higher education as it touches upon these 
matters. 


IV 


The Commission on Public Relations has been made aware 
of certain sinister forces which would regiment American edu- 
cation in accordance with the mind-sets of minority groups. It 
calls upon all interested in and associated with higher education 
to keep themselves fully informed as to the issues and actions 
of the times, in order to more completely fulfill their obligations 
of giving the truth to the citizens in all walks of life. 

To maintain good public relations is the responsibility of all 
of us. 








COMMISSION ON TEACHER EDUCATION 


RUSSELL D. COLE 
PRESIDENT, COKNELL COLLEGE 


OUR Commission on Teacher Education readily admits it has 

been enticed by, and has yielded to, the temptation which con- 
fronts every commission: the temptation to consider the Com- 
mission’s interest and area of the widest and the most critical 
importance requiring particular attention because of the cir- 
cumstance of the times, and what the Commission has concluded 
and has to say is worth especial consideration. 

It hardly needs be said that teacher education is one of the 
critical areas in our national life. 

The Association of American Colleges in 1945 recognized the 
critical nature of this problem in the college field by inaugurating 
the National Roster of Prospective College Teachers. The report 
of Frank R. Kille, Dean of Carleton College, has verified that we 
have in the National Roster a worthwhile and effective program 
for identifying and encouraging prospective teachers, and, which 
gives every indication of becoming one of the most significant ac- 
tivities of the Association. Your Commission heartily endorses 
Dean Kille’s report and has adopted his suggestions as recommen- 
dations to the Association. Dean Kille graciously has consented 
to be of assistance in the further development of the National 
Roster program for which your Commission is grateful. 

There are several agencies contributing to the improvement of 
the teaching profession with programs at the graduate level. 
The National Woodrow Wilson Fellowship Program is offering 
this year 100 fellowships for first-year graduate study to able 
students, many of whom probably will go into college teaching. 
The Danforth Foundation has the Danforth Graduate Fellow- 
ships ‘‘based on the conviction that one of the major needs of 
American education is for a larger number of well-trained 
teachers, particularly at the college level, who see in the voca- 
tion of teaching their special form of Christian service.’’ The 
Ford Foundation has announced a program of Faculty Fellow- 
ships (approximately 250 such fellowships) ‘‘to able teachers 
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throughout the country who wish to broaden their qualifications 
for teaching their respective fields as part of a program of liberal 
education.’’ This opportunity is available for teachers to do post- 
doctoral work and is intended ‘‘to strengthen college teaching 
in the United States.’’ 

These programs are encouraging signs. The Association of 
American Colleges can make important contributions to these 
programs which are on a national scale and able nominees will 
be sought wherever they can be found. The National Roster Pro- 
gram can make a significant contribution to the National Wood- 
row Wilson Fellowship Program and to the Danforth Fellowship 
Program by stimulating each college to identify able prospective 
college teachers and to nominate the very best of them for awards. 
The presidents and deans of our colleges can play an important 
part in the Ford Foundation Program by encouraging and 
nominating as candidates able members of their respective facul- 
ties. The Commission gives hearty endorsement to these pro- 
grams, urges that member institutions cooperate with them, and 
encourages the development of these programs and of new pro- 
grams of like character. 

The elementary and secondary fields also are critical areas in 
teacher education. A survey made at the beginning of the year 
showed 45 states with a shortage of elementary teachers and 9 
states with a shortage of high school teachers. In 1941 only one 
public school teacher in 340 had lower qualifications than those 
legally prescribed, whereas this year one teacher in 16 holds a 
substandard certificate. Furthermore, the shortage of teachers 
seems to be increasing more rapidly than it has for several re- 
cent years at the very time when the increase in total student 
enrolment requires a greater number of qualified teachers. 

As liberal arts colleges, we have a large stake in elementary and 
secondary teacher education both historically and currently. 
We should make known that of the 1808 institutions of higher 
education in the United States 1164 prepare for teaching, and, 
that an analysis of 1093 of these institutions shows that 569, or 
more than 52%, are Private Colleges and Universities. Also, 
that the Private Colleges and Universities (multiple purpose) 
prepare 28.3% of the elementary teachers and 38.9% of the high 
school teachers. Likewise, we should stress our stake in teacher 
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education by the fact that 35.7% of all teachers are prepared in 
Private Colleges and Universities as compared with 21% in the 
Teachers College (single purpose) and 37.4% in the Publie Col- 
leges and Universities (multiple purpose). We have specific 
contributions to make to teacher education so that this area we 
can neither vacate nor leave entirely to other agencies. 

As liberal arts colleges, we consistently have taken the posi- 
tion that a sound preparation in the liberal arts or general educa- 
tion is basic to professional and subject matter preparation. 
We cannot overemphasize that important about a teacher is 
not that he or she is a product of a certain number of par- 
ticular courses, but whether he or she is a liberally educated 
person. There is good basis for the judgment that the training 
of teachers at the undergraduate level should be geared to the 
best standards of college training, plus certain requirements that 
may be added by state departments of education in preparing a 
teacher for professional work. The issue in Teacher Education 
concerns the quantitative requirements. The question is whether 
the liberal arts colleges can maintain their programs of liberal 
arts education and at the same time meet the increasing demands 
for specialized work in the field of teacher preparation. Encour- 
aging is the noticeable trend for four years of undergraduate 
work for everyone who teaches and a fifth year for those who 
stay in teaching. If this trend continues, then some solution may 
be found, but the cost to the student will have to be recognized. 

There are a number of educational agencies dealing with 
teacher education. It is highly important that there be made 
known these aforementioned contributions and viewpoint of the 
liberal arts colleges on teacher education. During the past year 
Dr. Snavely and members of the Commission have attended a 
number of conferences for the express purpose of stating both 
the contribution and the viewpoint of the liberal arts colleges on 
teacher education. It is desirable that we continue to do this 
and to expand our working relationships with other educational 
agencies dealing with teacher education. The sig»ificant contri- 
bution and viewpoint of the liberal arts colleges to teacher educa- 
tion should be kept before accrediting bodies and State Depart- 
ments of Education to the end that the quantitative requirements 
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for certification permit the liberal arts colleges to retain their 
uniqueness and at the same time prepare teachers. 

The accrediting problem is one we should like to overlook. 
There is however developing here what could become an issue of 
the first magnitude. The National Commission on Accrediting 
has recommended the use of regional accrediting agencies at the 
very time when there is being formed the National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education. Your Commission is in 
hearty accord with the action of the Association in supporting the 
National Commission on Accrediting, and urges an early resolu- 
tion of this issue and a clarification as to what will be involved for 
our colleges. 

Your Commission is well aware that the problem of securing 
promising students for the teaching profession is a most difficult 
one. Undoubtedly, there are many reasons why young people 
enter teaching, but any listing would be incomplete if it neglected 
to include as a motivating force an interest in and a desire to 
teach. Undoubtedly, a high percentage of those who enter teach- 
ing did not come to our colleges planning to teach. The indica- 
tions are that often a teacher persuasively stating the case of 
teaching kindles the desire to teach as a life profession. In 
order to develop this interest, we also need to devise ways and 
means of improving the standing of the teacher training program 
within our own institutions, particularly with those faculty mem- 
bers in the standard subject matter fields who have some question 
about the appropriateness of teacher education in a liberal arts 
college. If these ways and means could be developed, it would 
at least partially solve the problem of securing outstanding stu- 
dents for the field of teaching. In addition, an interest could be 
created in teaching as a profession which should produce signifi- 
eant results, if the Association could initiate a program of 
speakers and consultants in the area of teaching, similar to the 
arts program, designed to stimulate interest in teaching and to 
emphasize the appropriateness of teacher education in a liberal 
arts program in our respective colleges. 

Your Commission, therefore, as it looks to the future, sees the 
area of its work developing along the following lines: 

1. A continued responsibility toward the supplying of man- 
power in the field of teaching with the program developing 
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around the effective National Roster and an Association-wide 
program to stimulate interest in teaching. 

2. A continued emphasis on the importance of the liberal arts 
as basic to professional work and the interpretation of that posi- 
tion to accrediting bodies, State Boards of Education and to the 
various agencies concerned with teacher education, to the end 
that it may be recognized. 

3. The sending of delegates to conferences—national, regional, 
and otherwise—dealing with the subject of teacher education for 
the purpose of expressing the viewpoint of the liberal arts col- 
leges. 

4. An improved standing of the quality and status of teacher 
education in our respective institutions, and to encourage and 
cooperate with programs designed to strengthen elementary, 
secondary and college teaching. 

Your Commission on Teacher Education wishes to express 
appreciation to those who have represented the Association at 
various conferences during the past year, and to Dean Frank R. 
Kille for his enlightening and thorough study. Especially we 
express our appreciation to Dr. Guy E. Snavely, who through the 
years as Executive Director of the Association, generously has 
given this Commission counsel and support. We join with the 
Association in many thanks for his leadership and in good wishes 
for all the years that lie ahead. 





EMERGENCY COMMITTEE ON COOPERATION 
WITH NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


ARTHUR G. COONS 
PRESIDENT, OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 


HEN this Emergency Committee was appointed in January, 
1951 at the Atlantic City convention, our primary concern 
was that of augmenting the attention to the problems of the 
liberal arts colleges being given by foundations, national busi- 
ness and industrial organizations, and the journal press. A 
great deal has happened in the past two years. Your Emergency 
Committee would not presume to think that the increased con- 
sideration of the interests of liberal arts colleges now evident all 
over the nation has been the result of our efforts alone. We have 
been simply one group striving without funds and solely depend- 
ent on the effort and interest of individuals alone, to do our part. 
We believe our committee should be discharged. The field is 
now being adequately covered by other more inclusive, more 
capable, and more permanent groups and agencies. We noted 
with satisfaction a year ago in our Report the progress being 
made. 

Work on the redefinition of liberal education has been carried 
on by our own Commission on Liberal Education and many 
other agencies. There is still work to do, but it does not belong 
now as an assignment to your Emergency Committee. 

Work on promoting self-study examination and appraisal by 
colleges themselves has been stimulated by both the Ford Fund 
for the Advancement of Education and the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, as well as by various inquiries such as the ‘‘What is a 
Christian College?’’ effort with Lilly Endowment, Inc., support. 

Work on developing a greater concern among business and 
industrial organizations has seen welcome pronouncements by 
the N.A.M. and by the U.S.C. of C., as well as by various other 
business associations, and by an even larger number of business 
and industrial leaders. 

Work on developing the media for cooperative solicitation of 
corporate gifts has moved forward apace with two score regional 
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or state associations of colleges now functioning, and with 
promising possible aid from several foundations in the establish- 
ment of a national clearinghouse for aid to collegiate associations 
and to corporations. President Frank Hugh Sparks and his 
Commission on Colleges and Industry deserve credit for this 
accomplishment. 

Work on developing a national public relations or general 
publicity program for liberal arts education never impressed 
either our committee or the Advertising Council as feasible and 
was dropped in favor of working on the more specific lines indi- 
cated above. 

Members of the committee participated in a conference held 
last year under auspices of one of the foundations but in re- 
sponse to our committee’s request to explore the various ways in 
which independent colleges might be aided in their own financing 
efforts. A number of conclusions and recommendations ema- 
nated from that conference : 

(1) There is a genuine need for a study of college costs and 
such a study should be undertaken by a foundation. This in- 
volves the extent to which real costs may not be fully calculated 
by colleges, having in mind costs of extraordinary renewals and 
repairs other than current maintenance, the factor of deprecia- 
tion, the lesser likelihood of easy finance in replacement of exist- 
ing plant, the higher costs of building, the larger and more 
costly factors of equipment for modern higher education in all 
fields, all of this suggesting the desirability of a review of the 
principles and procedures earlier developed of college accounting. 
This also involves the possibilities of internal economies in col- 
lege operations in (a) curriculum, (b) faculty-student ratio, (c) 
auxiliary staff and the various functions now allied to higher 
education, all of this to be based on surveys of representative 
institutions. 

(2) Related to the problem of costs, but also to the opportu- 
nities for improvement in educational procedures, there should 
be a study of the further possibilities of cooperation among col- 
leges and universities in geographical locations where relative 
contiguity and neighborliness suggest the wisdom of such. 

(3) There is a need for aiding college administrations, presi- 
dents and assistants in the improvement of their knowledge of 
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continuous public relations, development and fund-raising proce- 
dures, preferably through a series of regional workshops to be 
participated in quite broadly by college officers and led by very 
competent counselors. 

The Emergency Committee on Cooperation with National 
Organizations respectfully requests that it be discharged. 








MEETING OF PRESIDENTS’ WIVES 


RUTH KELLEY MONTGOMERY 
WIFE OF PRESIDENT, MUSKINGUM COLLEGE 


T the thirty-ninth annual meeting of the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges, the Presidents’ Wives again enjoyed the privi- 
lege of meeting together. 

The Wives’ meetings, which were formally initiated in 1949 
and again successfully carried out in 1950, were at the last 
minute combined with the general meetings of the Association 
in 1951 and 1952 because of special circumstances which arose 
at those times. 

It was with a feeling of real expectation that the wives of 
thirty-two college presidents met at 9:30 A.M., Wednesday, 
January 7, 1953. The meeting was called to order by the 
chairman. 

The chairman had expected to have Agnes Moorehead, of 
radio and movie fame and a member of the famous ‘‘ First Drama 
Quartette,’’ as the piéce de resistance to speak to the group. 
However, unforeseen circumstances at the last moment made 
this impossible, but with thirty-two women in one room the 
chairman felt sure there would be no dull moments sans speaker ! 

Since a great many of the presidents know each other through 
countless contacts at various meetings during the years, the 
first thing the wives did was to try to get a bit acquainted. Each 
woman told her name, her college and where located, and a few 
pertinent facts about the college. Most of us know far too 
little about colleges not in our own geographical sections, so we 
all felt that the time taken for these introductions was time well 
spent. 

There was considerable discussion after this concerning the 
inspiration and help received by Presidents’ Wives who attend 
these annual meetings of the Association of American Colleges. 
It was felt by the group that there are few positions a man can 
hold where the relative importance of the wife’s part is greater 
than that of the wife of a college president. This was in no way 
a boastful or careless discussion of the wife’s great responsibility 
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in helping her husband in this tremendous job of being a college 
president. It was merely a truthful statement of fact. 

Because of the great need for a president’s wife to be ‘‘on 
her toes’’ mentally, as well as physically, at all times, the wives 
who have attended these annual meetings from time to time em- 
phasized the great benefit derived from attending such a meet- 
ing every year. 

If it helps the presidents to meet together, to hear good speak- 
ers, to discuss mutual problems, to get better acquainted, it 
would also do much to help the wives of these same busy, hard- 
working presidents ‘‘recharge their batteries’’ if they could 
come to these meetings without having it be a personal financial 
burden. 

Some colleges do make it possible for the wife to go with her 
husband to these meetings, but this is not generally true. Real- 
izing that some presidents might hesitate to make such a sugges- 
tion where it would do the most good, the wives who attended 
this meeting hope that perhaps something may be said or done 
to present this to all the colleges in the Association. Perhaps 
the Executive Director of the Association might send a letter to 
the president of the board of trustees of each college, suggesting 
the benefit to the college that might be derived by sending the 
president’s wife to this annual meeting with her husband. 

The group would like to have a longer meeting together next 
year or even two scheduled meetings. Various types of programs 
were mentioned to be decided upon each year by the chairman, 
who would normally be the wife of the president of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges. 

The women were pleasantly surprised when Dr. Snavely 
stopped in at the meeting and extended a few words of greeting. 

Mrs. Arthur Coons of Occidental College was very helpful in 
arranging for a luncheon at Bullock’s Store in Pasadena, and 
for transportation for the women to visit several places of in- 
terest in Los Angeles and Pasadena. 

The meeting was adjourned with everyone present agreeing 
emphatically that it is very important for a college president’s 
wife to attend at least one meeting annually with her husband. 





REPORT OF EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


GUY E. SNAVELY 


soTHE purpose of the Asscciation shall be the promotion of 

higher education in all its forms in the colleges of liberal arts 
and sciences . .. and the prosecution of such plans as may make 
more efficient the institutions included in its membership.’’ 
Thus reads Article I of the constitution of the Association of 
American Colleges. 

It would seem appropriate at this time to record the services 
rendered by the Association during the past 16 years which 
would fall within the scope of the Association’s ‘‘purpose.’’ 
During this time the number of member presidents has advanced 
from 495 to 702, an increase of over 40%. Numerous have been 
the changes in this distinguished group. Only 54 who are now 
members held the same office when the present Executive Director 
was elected in January, 1937. 

Most of the progress in the advancement of the prestige of the 
Association has come through the activities of the several Com- 
missions. Their reports are given in some detail in the March 
issues of the BULLETIN. 

The Commission on Academic Freedom and Academic Tenure 
drew up 12 years ago an historical document that has done much 
to clarify the thinking of all concerned in this area which at 
times has had tempestuous reverberations. This statement 
evolved after several years of discussion between our Commission 
and a similar group from the officiary of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors. My first official duties included 
participation in these debates which in the beginning were some- 
what stormy, adorned with vigorous vocal explosions from one or 
two forceful personalities in each group. Tribute is due Presi- 
dent Henry M. Wriston of Brown University who was Chairman 
of the Commission when the statement was formulated. The re- 
sultant agreement was approved at its Annual Meeting in Pasa- 
dena, California, by our Association on January 10, 1941, and by 
the American Association of University Professors at their meet- 
ing in Chicago on December 28, 1941. Other associations soon 
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voted concurrence in the joint statement. Since its adoption 
each newly elected member president has been reminded of our 
desire for cooperation with the officers of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors. Doubtless much academic misun- 
derstanding has been avoided because of attention to this famed 
document. 

The Commission on the Arts under the chairmanship of Chan- 
cellor Rufus H. Fitzgerald of the University of Pittsburgh for 
12 years and under the direction of President Calvert N. Ellis of 
Juniata College for the past two years, has contributed magnifi- 
cently to stimulus of interest in the fine arts of music, painting 
and sculpture in the programs of many of our member institu- 
tions. Through a liberal grant from the Carnegie Corporation 
the year I became Executive Director, began the program of cir- 
culating at nominal fees among the colleges distinguished musi- 
cians, painters and other artists. The late Frederick P. Keppel, 
then President of the Carnegie Corporation, had a real vision in 
the enthusiastic encouragement and support he gave this idea. 

The brilliant Eric Clarke was responsible for launching the 
program. The first person he offered to our membership was 
Harold Bauer, internationally known pianist. 

Before Dr. Clarke left for an important post at the Metro- 
politan Opera House in New York, he had expanded the program 
to include an interchange of faculty members who have attained 
eminence in the various sciences, in government service, in philos- 
ophy and other fields. Dean Samuel T. Arnold of Brown Uni- 
versity served for two years as director of the Arts Program. 
For over eight years the supervision of this activity has been 
under the able direction of Miss Norwood Baker, formerly Treas- 
urer of Converse College. 

Over the years the Carnegie Corporation made grants for the 
Arts Program totaling $199,925. A total of 2585 programs have 
been given in the colleges under the aegis of this Association ac- 
tivity. The group of visitors has included two world-famous 
citizens who later became prime ministers of their respective 
countries, Count Carlo Sforza of Italy and Paul van Zeeland of 
Belgium. A third person of similar prestige and who served the 
Arts Program considerably longer is Alexander Kerensky, for a 
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short time the head of the government of Russia. Princess 
Ileana of Roumania has been one of our lecturers. 

A Circulating Library of Choral Music was made available for 
the member colleges by a grant of $5,000 from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration on December 31, 1937. Later grants from the Corpora- 
tion for this project totaled $6,000 more. The size of the Circu- 
lating Library of Choral Music has been greatly enlarged by ¢on- 
tinuing gifts of Dr. Henry S. Drinker of Philadelphia. His 
initial gift totaled 18,872 pieces. The library grew to such di- 
mensions that the space in our New York offices was soon out- 
grown. It is now housed in the Westminster Choir College in 
Princeton, New Jersey. It is directed by a staff under the 
auspices of the Association of American Choruses of which the 
Executive Director of the Association of American Colleges is 
Chairman and Dr. Drinker is Secretary. 

Dr. Drinker has continued his support of the program of de- 
veloping the inclusion of music in the fundamental curriculum of 
a liberal arts college student by the donation to member colleges 
from time to time of his translations of the vocal works of the 
great composers,—Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Medtner, Mous- 
sorgsky, Schubert, Schumann, Schiitz and Wolf. The member 
institutions are greatly indebted also to Dr. Drinker’s scholarly 
wife, Sophie Drinker, for her gift of copies of her latest literary 
effort, ‘‘Brahms and his Women’s Choruses.’’ 

The Commission on Christian Higher Education evolved from 
the Liberal Arts College Movement which started under the 
leadership of President A. N. Ward of Western Maryland Col- 
lege in January, 1930. This group developed into the National 
Conference of Church-Related Colleges in January, 1934 whereon 
the speaker represented colleges affiliated with the Southern 
Methodist Church. Its activities were carried on under the in- 
spiring leadership of Dr. Gould Wickey who gave part time to 
its direction while continuing as the General Secretary of the 
United Lutheran Board of Education. The group held its an- 
nual meetings the day preceding those of the Association of 
American Colleges and were co-sponsors of the first session of 
the Association’s Annual Meeting. After some 12 years of inde- 
pendent existence the conference voted to continue a semi-autono- 
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mous existence as a regular commission of the Association of 
American Colleges. 

On the recommendation of the Chairman of our Board of 
Directors, President Mildred McAfee Horton of Wellesley Col- 
lege, the Commission chose as its full time Executive Secretary, 
Robert N. DuBose, Director of Religious Activities at Duke Uni- 
versity. After three years of constructive service, Dr. DuBose 
returned to the ministry with assignment to a Methodist Church 
in South Carolina. For the past two years, the Executive Direc- 
tor has added the work of this Commission to his other duties. 

The Commission has chosen its own members and elected its 
own officers, subject to confirmation at the business session of the 
Annual Meeting of the Association. 

The work of the Comission has been sub-divided into various 
sections with three or four members assigned to each group. One 
is concerned with publications, another with government rela- 
tions, another with religious conferences and the fourth with re- 
search. The Commission had for a while a separate publication, 
COLLEGE AND CHURCH, but more recently has been as- 
signed a section of the quarterly BULLETIN. It has organized 
and directed a number of religious conferences, particularly for 
the Midwestern and Southern groups. 

For the past two years the Research Committtee of the Com- 
mission has been making a study of ‘‘ What Is A Christian Col- 
lege ?’’ under the able direction of President Raymond F. McLain 
of Transylvania College, who recently resigned to become General 
Director of the Commission on Christian Higher Education of 
the National Council of Churches of Christ in the United States 
of America. For this project the Association has allocated 
$10,000 of the funds assigned to the Commission on Christian 
Higher Education, and the Lilly Endowment, Inc. of Indiana has 
contributed $42,200. Regional Conferences including most of the 
church-related colleges in the United States were held this past 
summer. Reports of the progress of the work were made at our 
last Annual Meeting and will be given again here. 

The Commission on Colleges and Industry came into being at 
the 1949 Annual Meeting. Under the aggressive leadership given 
by Chairmen Harold E. Stassen, President of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and Frank H. Sparks, President of Wabash Col- 
lege, this Commission has been largely responsible for the organi- 
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zation of State Foundations set up to stimulate annual gifts 
from corporations out of the five per cent of income allowable for 
deduction from Federal taxes when donated to educational and 
other philanthropic institutions. In the December 1, 1952 issue 
of NEWS WEEK are listed 24 of these state organizations: our 
records indicate two more with several others in the planning 
stage. Chairman Sparks is scheduled to report at the Annual 
Meeting on the establishment of a national office in New York to 
serve as a clearinghouse of information and assistance in the area 
of corporation giving. 

It is devoutly to be hoped that this source of annual income, 
together with other annual gifts from alumni and friends, plus 
endowment income, tuition fees and occasional profits from auxil- 
iary enterprises will permit the independent colleges to continue 
to balance their budgets. Fatal will be the future of free enter- 
prise if the independent colleges lose their independence by seek- 
ing and obtaining Federal Aid. This observation does not apply 
to Federal grants for research or other similar quid pro quo pro- 
grams. Both the state-supported and independent colleges and 
universities should be maintained on a high level. They have 
made our country great. They are needed to supplement and 
complement each other in continuing high service. 

The Committee on Insurance and Annuities has rendered great 
assistance in the development of retirement plans for college 
teachers and administrators. Its studies and reports, made often 
in cooperation with the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors, have helped in Federal legislation in the area of Social 
Security. On the recommendation of this Committee the Asso- 
ciation voted steadily for inclusion under the Old Age Retire- 
ment features of Social Security but against those sections re- 
ferring to Unemployment Compensation. As far back as No- 
vember 17, 1938, the Association received a grant of $3,000 from 
the Carnegie Corporation to make a study of the possible rela- 
tionship of college faculties to the operation of the ‘‘new’’ Social © 
Security Laws. This study was made under the capable chair- 
manship of President W. E. Weld of Wells College. 

The Commission on International Cultural Relations played 
an important role in creating interest and support in the organi- 
zation of the United States National Commission for UNESCO. 
Under the auspices of this Commission was held a conference in 
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Estes Park, Colorado, June 26-29, 1946, under the chairmanship 
of the late President Bowman F. Ashe of the University of Miami. 
The report of this conference, entitled ‘‘UNESCO: A Challenge 
to Higher Education in America,’’ was widely circulated by the 
United States Department of State. Toward the expenses of 
the conference and the publication of its recommendations, the 
Hazen Foundation contributed $2500, the University of Miami 
gave $1000 and the Social Science Foundation of the University 
of Denver donated $500. The initial membership of the U. S. 
Commission of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization included Presidents Arthur H. Compton 
of Washington University, James B. Conant of Harvard Univer- 
sity, Harry D. Gideonse of Brooklyn College, Reuben G. Gustav- 
son of the University of Nebraska, Charles S. Johnson of Fisk 
University, George N. Shuster of Hunter College, George D. 
Stoddard of the University of Illinois and Executive Director 
Guy E. Snavely of the Association. 

The Commission on Liberal Education has made several 
momentous pronouncements on the nature and aims of liberal 
education. This Commission was authorized by the Annual 
Meeting of the Association held in late 1942 and in the gloomiest 
period of World War II for the purpose of keeping the Ameri- 
can people aware of the importance of liberal education ‘‘to the 
health, welfare and safety of the Nation.’’ Under the able chair- 
manship of President James P. Baxter III of Williams College, 
several confereaces of distinguished scholars and philosophers 
in the various areas of higher education were held at Princeton, 
New Jersey and Williamstown, Massachusetts. Toward the ex- 
penses of these meetings the Rockefeller Foundation gave $7,750. 
The Ford Foundation financed the latest meeting of this Com- 
mission which, met somewhat over a year ago with President 
Nathan M. Pusey of Lawrence College as Chairman. The other 
Chairman of this Commission was President Gordon K. Chalmers 
' of Kenyon College who, too, exhibited constructive leadership. 

Fairly full reports of the findings of the Commission have been 
published regularly in our BULLETIN. In the May 1943 issue 
is to be found an extensive report on a proposed postwar curricu- 
lum that anticipates in its recommendations by several years 
similar observations contained in the well-publicized Harvard 
Report. 
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The Commission on Minority Groups has been concerned with 
discriminatory problems of minority groups in higher education. 
It is to be noted that distinct and rapid progress is being made in 
the abolishment of segregation in the colleges and universities. 
All groups have had representation in all the committees and com- 
missions of the Association and its Board of Directors. 

The Commission on Public Relations was for some years the 
chief channel for impressing on the Congress of the United 
States and on other groups, the essential points of view of the 
colleges with reference to impending legislation that was of 
particuiar concern to their future stability and progress. The 
facts indicate continuing success in their presentation of the 
just claims of the colleges to the Congress. Distinguished leader- 
ship in this field was given by the Chairman, President Raymond 
Walters of the University of Cincinnati. Annually he has writ- 
ten for SCHOOL AND SOCIETY a valuable report on the An- 
nual Meeting of the Association. Tribute and thanks are due to 
several officers of the American College Public Relations Asso- 
ciation for their indefatigable labors in publicizing recent Annual 
Meetings. Particularly valuable has been the cooperation be- 
tween the Association and the American College Public Relations 
Association, under the wise leadership of Marvin W. Topping 
with whom our relationships have been continuously cordial. 
For nearly three years now our Association has furnished office 
space of two rooms and $3000 per annum toward the budget of 
ACPRA. 

The Commission on Teacher Education has continued aggres- 
sively active throughout the past 16 years. It has had many 
meetings in addition to the usual ones held in connection with 
the Annual Meeting. It has looked after the interests of the 
colleges in connection with attempts so far abortive, to hamstring 
their programs by senseless certification requirements and need- 
less additional accrediting ‘‘monkey business.’”’ The NA- 
TIONAL ROSTER evolved by the Commission was adopted by 
the Association in its Annual Meeting on January 11, 1945. It 
is published annually in the May issue of our BULLETIN. It 
lists those seniors who are preparing to become teachers and 
whose alma maters have selected them for this purpose, adding 
financial and other encouragement. Doubtless this program has 
helped to stimulate the Danforth Fellowship and the National 
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Woodrow Wilson Fellowship Program, both of which are set up 
to stimulate better teaching in the colleges. 

Other projects fostered by the Association outside of the 
Commissions include the publication of several books that are 
recognized as beacons in their respective areas of higher educa- 
tion. For the issuance of the following books a total of $33,500 
was received from the Carnegie Foundation : 


Robert L. Kelly, American Colleges and the Social Order 
Harvie Branscomb, Teaching with Books 

Mark Van Doren, Liberal Education 

Donald J. Cowling and Carter Davidson, Colleges for Freedom. 


The General Education Board of the Rockefeller Foundation 
gave $1000 to the Association on December 8, 1941 for the pur- 
pose of holding a joint conference with representatives of the 
Association of American Universities concerning improvement 
in ENDOWMENT INVESTMENTS. 

The Rockefeller Foundation and the Carnegie Corporation 
each gave $5,000 to the Association in early 1943 to establish a 
Commission, under the chairmanship of President Harold W. 
Dodds of Princeton University, to assist in the relocation of col- 
lege professors, displaced during World War II. For some years 
much success was obtained by this division of our work under 
the able direction of Professor John F. Sly of Princeton Univer- 
sity. 

My gratitude and thanks are tendered to all the committee and 
commission members, to all those who have served with me on 
the Board of Directors, and especially to the distinguished 16 
presidents who have held the chief office of the Association during 
my administration. All have shown unfailing sympathy, under- 
standing, cooperation and educational statesmanship of a high 
order. 

Ever will I cherish the encouragement and loyal support of 
these 16 Chairmen of the Board: 


President James L. McConaughy, Wesleyan University 
President John L. Seaton, Albion College 

President Meta Glass, Sweet Briar College 

President Edward V. Stanford, Villanova College 
President Remsen D. Bird, Occidental College 
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President Charles E. Diehl, Southwestern 

Chancellor William P. Tolley, Syracuse University 
President Francis P. Gaines, Washington and Lee University 
President James P. Baxter III, Williams College 

President Charles J. Turck, Macalester College 

President Mildred McAfee Horton, Wellesiey College 
President Kenneth I. Brown, Dension University 
President Vincent J. Flynn, College of St. Thomas 
President Daniel L. Marsh, Boston University 

Vice Chancellor LeRoy E. Kimball, New York University 
President M. E. Sadler, Texas Christian University. 


They all survive save the first who passed away in his prime 
while holding the high office of Governor of Connecticut. Seven 
continue to bear the heat and burden of the day as heads of great 
colleges and universities. The other eight are reported to be 
busy and happy, continuing as servants of their fellowmen in 
what might be called extra-curricular activities. 

Above all am I grateful to those three young ladies who have 
stood valiantly at my side in the day-to-day work of the Associa- 
tion. My hearty thanks and cordial good wishes to Mrs. Bertha 
Tuma who has been looking after the financial records and assist- 
ing with editorial work throughout my term of service and even 
before my election to office; to Miss Norwood Baker for her di- 
rection of the Arts Program; and to Miss Betty Horn for hand- 
ling the correspondence, serving as librarian and graciously 
meeting the public. 

As I go to join the ranks of the unemployed I hope I can soon 
say with the ancient Italian poet ‘‘dolce far niente.’?’ AVE 
ATQUE VALE! 
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Fo UR well-attended meetings were held during the year: Janu- 

uary 10 at the Hotel Statler in Washington, April 23 and Oc- 
tober 29 in the Washington offices of the Association and Janu- 
ary 6, 1953, in the Hotel Statler in Los Angeles. 

The principal matters under consideration by the Board in- 
cluded : the establishment of a central clearinghouse in New York 
for cooperation with the state groups seeking annual gifts from 
corporations; activity with Congressional committees resultant 
in the law raising the tax exemption basis on charitable gifts 
from 15% to 20%; the program of the National Commission on 
Accrediting; the study of the Christian college by the Associa- 
tion’s Commission on Christian Higher Education ; the possibil- 
ity of modifying Public Law 550 which has to do with benefits to 
veterans after July 1, 1952; the interpretation of the Social 
Security Law concerning ordained ministers serving on college 
faculties; proposals for Universal Military Training. 

Grateful acknowledgment was sent the donors for the follow- 
ing gifts: $600 from Marts and Lundy toward the Association’s 
share of the operation of the office of the American College Pub- 
lic Relations Association ; $1500 from the Lilly Endowment, Inc. 
for the Research Committee of the Commission on Christian 
Higher Education. 

Because of the importance of corporate giving in the operation 
of member institutions, it was felt that an impetus to this type 
of support would be given by the distribution to each member of 
a copy of THE MANUAL OF CORPORATE GIVING by Ruml 
and Geiger. The Board voted $3,500 for this purpose from the 
reserve funds of the Association. Many letters of appreciation 
were received for this timely contribution. 

Another appropriation of $3,705 from the reserve funds was 
voted for a survey, under the auspices of the Commission on 
Teacher Education, of the effectiveness of the NATIONAL ROS- 
TER, which will be presented at this Annual Meeting by its direc- 
tor, Dean Frank Kille of Carleton College. The ROSTER is 
published annually in the May issue of the BULLETIN. 

It is encouraging to note that two foundations have recently 
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announced programs with substantial financial backing to encour- 
age college graduates to prepare themselves for teaching posi- 
tions in colleges and universities. The Danforth Foundation an- 
nounces an award of $500 to $2400 to those preparing them- 
selves for teaching to help finance graduate work in this field. 
The National Woodrow Wilson Fellowship Program of the As- 
sociation of American Universities plans to award 100 fellow- 
ships during the year 1953-54 and a larger number in later 
years. The fellowships will be granted primarily to those stu- 
dents who plan to teach in colleges in the areas of the humanities 
or social sciences. 

The following institutions were approved for membership in 
the Association : 


Alliance College, Cambridge Springs, Pennsylvania 
Arizona State College, Tempe, Arizona 

Austin Peay State College, Clarksville, Tennessee 
Bethel College, McKenzie, Tennessee 

Buena Vista College, Storm Lake, Iowa 

Caldwell College, Caldwell, New Jersey 

Case Institute of Technology, Cleveland, Ohio 

Iona College, New Rochelle, New York 

Regis College, Denver, Colorado 

Ricks College, Rexburg, Idaho 

San Francisco State College, San Francisco, California 
San Jose State College, San Jose, California 

University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 

University of South Carolina, Columbia, South Carolina. 


Applications from other institutions are held in abeyance until 
further information concerning accreditment can be ascertained. 

The Committee appointed by the Board of Directors to select 
a successor to Guy E. Snavely as Executive Director requested 
an extension cf time. This committee is composed of Presidents 
Sadler, Cunningham, Fitzgerald, Steiner and Jones. 

The following representatives of member institutions have 
served as official delegates from the Association at the cere- 
monies indicated, frequently as speakers on the program: 


Oliver S. Ikenberry: Inauguration, President Kenneth Duane 
Hurley, Salem College (West Virginia), April 4. 
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LeRoy E. Kimball: Inauguration, President Lewis W. Jones, 
Rutgers University, April 8. 

LeRoy E. Kimball: Sesquicentennial Convocation, United 
States Military Academy, April 20. 

Otto F. Kraushaar: Centennial, Wartburg College, April 25. 

Marion L. Smith: 75th Anniversary, Jackson College (Missis- 
sippi), May 2. ’ 

Asa S. Knowles: Inauguration, President Ralph W. McDon- 
ald, Bowling Green State University, May 10. 

Oliver C. Carmichael: Annual Meeting, National Conference of 
Canadian Universities, Laval University, Quebec, June 9-11. 

Edward C. Reif: Centennial, American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, August 20. 

P. J. MeCormick: Centennial, Laval University, Quebec, Sep- 
tember 20. 

M. E. Sadler : Inauguration, President James W. Laurie, Trin- 
ity University (Texas), October 8. 

Daniel L. Marsh: Centennial, Tufts College, October 11. 

Harlan H. Hatcher: Inauguration, President J. Donald Phil- 
lips, Hillsdale College, October 12. 

Samuel T. Arnold: Inauguration, President James Stacy Coles, 
Bowdoin College, October 13. 

Guy E. Snavely: Inauguration, President Russell J. Humbert, 
DePauw University, October 18. 

Charles S. Johnson: Inauguration, President Harold D. West, 
Meharry Medical College, October 20. 

George R. Stuart : Inauguration, President Charles P. Hogarth, 
Mississippi State College for Women, October 24. 

Clark G. Kuebler: Sesquicentennial Convocation, Bradford 
Junior College, October 25. 

Andrew G. Truxal: Inauguration, President Walter C. Lang- 
sam, Gettysburg College, October 25. 

Guy E. Snavely: Inauguration, President Francis Pendleton 
Gaines, Jr., Wofford College, November 14. 





REPORT OF TREASURER 


R. H. FITZGERALD 
CHANCELLOR, UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


SCHEDULE A 
STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
January 1, 1952 to December 31, 1952 


Cash Balance, January 1, 1952 $ 48,486.52 
Receipts: 
Membership dues: 
For the year 1951 $ 300.00 
For the current year 50,300.00 
For the year 1953 in advance 








Total dues . 51,200.00 
Bulletin and reprints 4,546.73 
Music and other books, and pamphlets 192.99 
‘“Comprehensive examinations’’ books 58.34 
Contributions: 

STE CE, II srcinvsctnittiiniioensndiemesipilimeiaemnainlemeeen 600.00 
From Lilly Endowment, Ine. for CCHE Re- 

search Project 

Interest on savings bank accounts 





Total Receipts 58,831.06 


$107,317.58 


Disbursements: 


Allocation of dues to Arts Program 
a 
merican College Public Relations Association 

CCHE Research Project 5,000.00 

Distribution of ‘‘ Manual of Corporate Giving’’ 3,500.00 
Administrative expenses: 

Salaries and annuities $23,639.92 

Rent 2,900.04 

Office expenses 1,911.06 

Travel 1,760.54 

Social Security taxes ccc. 159.00 

SE setthcsintnesichaesninncisemiipeheneiion 125.00 

Office equipment 186.25 








————_ 30,681.81 
National Roster of Prospective College Teachers 3,112.60 
Committees and Commissions 2,545.17 
Annual meeting Co tescrecctatandteaicack tn 
EIT DIN 534.55 
BULLETIN and reprints Ls 
Memberships in ACE et al. . 125.00 
Grant from Lilly Endowment, “Ine. for CCHE 

Research Project 1,500.00 








Total Disbursements ........ GRAER SS: ere 66,894.80 
Balance, December 31, 1952 .0....0:0.0m:--mmmsmnnmnnnnnnen $ 40,422.78 
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SCHEDULE B 


STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
SPECIAL PROJECTS 


January 1, 1952 to December 31, 1952 


Arts Program 
Balance, January 1, 1952 $ 18,366.00 
Receipts .. ‘ 23,694.61 


42,060.61 
Disbursements 33,434.08 

















Balance December 31, 1952 $ 8,626.53 


Commission on International Cultural Relations 
Balance, January 1, 1952 $ 1,133.37 








Balance, December 31, 1952 $ 1,133.37 


SCHEDULE C 
STATEMENT OF CASH BALANCES 
December 31, 1952 
Funds 


General Fund $ 40,422.78 
Arts Program 8,626.53 
Commission on International Cultural Relations 1,133.37 


$ 50,182.68 











Composed of Balances in: 
Bowery Savings Bank $ 8,693.55 
Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank 9,901.03 
Franklin Savings Bank 8,481.99 
Union Dime Savings Bank 16,176.58 
Union Trust Company of the District of Columbia 6,904.53 
Cash on hand 25.00 

















Total (as above) $ 50,182.68 
SCHEDULE D 
BALANCE SHEET 
December 31, 1952 





Cash in banks and on hand $ 50,182.68 
Choral music at book value bi 9,300.00 
Deposit with American Airlines 425.00 














Total ames . $ 59,907.68 


General Fund ..................... < $ 40,847.78 
Arts Program 8,626.53 
Commission on International Cultural Relations 1,133.37 
Cireulating Library of Choral Music 9,300.00 








Total (as above) $ 59,907.68 
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STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURES 
FOR 1951, 1952 AS COMPARED 
WITH 1953 BUDGET 


Income 1951 1952 Budget 


1953 


Membership dues $50,430.00 $51,200.00 $52,000.00 
BULLETIN and reprints 4,959.34 4,546.73 4,000.00 
Books and pamphlets 131.01 192.99 50.00 
Comprehensive examinations 36.72 58.34 20.00 
Interest On savings ACCOUNTS 0... cn 643.91 733.00 500.00 
I seccicoaeskelesaatonietanin etiiinege 12,172.21 2,100.00 600.00 








TOtAl occencnemssnmmmumnnn $68,373.19 $58,831.06 $57,170.00 


Expenditures 


Salaries and annuities $21,134.92 $23,639.92 $23,000.00 
Rent 2,734.68 2,900.04 2,900.00 
Office expense ...... 2,309.34 1,911.06 2,000.00 
Travel 1,514.72 1,760.54 1,500.00 
Social Security 155.70 159.00 165.00 
Auditing 100.00 125.00 125.00 
Office equipment seine 43.75 186.25 100.00 
Committees and commissions 1,843.87 2,545.17 1,500.00 
National Roster 3,112.60 1,500.00 
Annual meeting 1,688.02 1,989.26 1,500.00 
Regional conferences 288.54 534.55 500.00 
BULLETIN and reprints 8,101.30 8,066.41 8,300.00 
Membership in Associations 125.00 125.00 125.00 
Allocation to Arts Program .................. 6,700.00 6,840.00 — 6,900.00 
Appropriations: ACPRA 3,348.00 3,000.00 1,000.00 

CCHE 10,050.00 

‘*Corporate Giving’’... 

Special 
Purchase of comprehensive books 
Lilly Endowment, Inc. CCHE Research 

















$64,115.61 $57,115.00 
Balance on current operations $ 4,257.58 
Deficit on current operations trans- 
ferred from TESETVES ....ccccceeccrenenrenenn ; 


Tait, Weller & Baker 
Certified Public Accountants 

Philadelphia—New York 
We certify that, in our opinion, the foregoing statement of Cash Receipts 
and Disbursements for the year ended December 31, 1952 properly present 
the transactions as reflected by the books and records of the ASSOCIATION OF 

AMERICAN COLLEGES. 
Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) Tair, WELLER & BAKER 

Certified Public Accountants 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS’ RESOLUTION EXPRESSING 
GRATITUDE FOR SERVICES OF RETIRING 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


WHEREAS, Dr. Guy E. Snavely has been for nearly sixteen 

years the executive of€cer of the Association of American 
Colieges, giving to this body his most valuable and distinguished 
services as an American educator ; 


WHEREAS, The Board of Directors of the Association is in- 
tensely sensitive to his merits as a scholar, administrator, educa- 
tional leader and churchman; (As a scholar in the field of Ro- 
mance languages he has written various volumes in Spanish. He 
was a doctoral graduate of Johns Hopkins University and a 
student abroad. Later he taught in Maryland, Pennsylvania 
and South Carolina before entering the field of educational ad- 
ministration, in which he has so remarkably distinguished him- 
self. He became President of Birmingham-Southern College in 
1921 and held that position for 17 years. Dr. Snavely has la- 
bored notably in public services, such as directing the southern 
division of the American Red Cross, serving on the Federal 
Housing Commissions and Civil Service Boards and on the Na- 
tional Committee of the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, and serving as trustee of colleges in 
this country and in China. An active member of the Methodist 
Church, he has aided many of its boards and helped to edit the 
hymnal of that now united and largest American Protestant de- 
nomination. He is a member of enough Greek letter honor so- 
cieties to bring consternation to the average typist, has received 
honorary degrees from some two dozen colleges and universities, 
and has been made a member of various foreign academies or 
associations, such as his commission as officer in the French 
Legion of Honor.) 


AND WHEREAS, The said Dr. Snavely has indicated his de- 
sire to retire from his position with the Association on June 30, 
1953, and the Board has voted with regret its approval of his 
retirement on that date or as soon thereafter as a suitable suc- 
cessor can be chosen ; 
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RESOLVED, That we recognize the excellent, energetic, crea- 
tive and intelligent leadership that Dr. Guy E. Snavely has ren- 
dered the Association during his incumbency. We appreciate 
the broad sympathies, marked by their helpful understanding of 
the ways of inter-denominational, inter-racial and international 
cooperation, which he has exhibited in his work. We hold him 
in high esteem for the fairness with which he has dealt with the 
myriad types of persons and institutions represented among us. 
We value the kind of balanced judgment he has exercised in giv- 
ing advice and counsel when we have faced crucial issues in the 
educational life of America. We feel that the high position 
which the Association of American Colleges has attained has been 
due in large measure to his earnest efforts and untiring devotion. 


RESOLVED FURTHER, That the Association commend Dr. 
Snavely’s future plans in which he offers his services as a con- 
sultant in the field of higher education, and in which he sets forth 
to write a much-needed book, ‘‘A Survey History of Christian 
Higher Education in the United States.’’ Both of these enter- 
prises seem to us highly laudatory and there probably is none so 
well equipped with meritorious insight as is he to accomplish 
such works. 

We request this Association to join us in expressing sincere 
and abiding gratitude to this willing servant of his fellows, this 
noted administrator and scholar, this understanding Christian 
gentleman, our retiring Executive Director, Dr. Guy E. Snavely. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Board of Directors 
Association of American Colleges 
M. E. Sadler, President 
January 7, 1953 
Annual Meeting in Los Angeles, California 








THE OFFICIAL RECORDS 


Minutes of the 39th Annual Meeting of the Association 
of American Colleges 


January 6-8, 1953 
Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, California 


First Session 


THE thirty-ninth Annual Meeting of the Association of Ameri- 
ean Colleges was called to order at 8:00 P.M., January 6, 
1953, by the President, M. E. Sadler, President of Texas 
Christian University. Prayer was offered by President Morgan 
S. Odell of Lewis and Clark College. 
President Sadler announced the appointment of the following 
committees : 


Committee on Nominations 
Vice Chancellor LeRoy E. Kimball, New York University, 
Chairman 
President Harry L. Dillin, Linfield College 
President Paul H. Fall, Hiram College 
President Hubert Searcy, Huntingdon College 
President Robert J. Slavin, Providence College 
Committee on Resolutions 
President Joseph R. N. Maxwell, Boston College, Chairman 
Vice President John E. Fields, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia 
President Vincent J. Flynn, College of St. Thomas 
President Frederick Hard, Scripps College 
President Harold W. Tribble, Wake Forest College 


The theme of the program of the Annual Meeting was ‘‘The 
Association Looks Ahead.’’ Nearly 450 delegates were in at- 
tendance. 

The Very Reverend Francis E. Corkery, President of Gonzaga 
University, delivered an inspirational address on ‘‘ Education for 
Freedom or Slavery ?’’ 


Norte: The addresses and reports of officers, commissions and committees 
are to be found in earlier sections of this issue of the BULLETIN. 
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Bishop Gerald Kennedy of the Los Angeles Area of the Metho- 
dist Church had as the title of his address ‘‘Set Me upon My 
Feet.’’ 

Second Session 


President Sadler called the Wednesday morning session to 
order at 9:30 A.M., January 7,1953. The first order of business 
was the annual report of Treasurer R. H. Fitzgerald. He sub- 
mitted the auditor’s statement of the financial operation for the 
past year and presented in detail the proposed budget for 1953. 
On motion, the report was approved and the budget adopted. 

The Executive Director then presented his annual report giv- 
ing details of the operations and activities of the Association dur- 
ing the past sixteen years. He read also the report of the Board 
of Directors. On motion, both reports were received and the rec- 
ommendations included in the report of the Board were adopted. 

President Sadler then presented the newly elected presidents of 
member institutions and introduced the presidents of institutions 
just elected to membership. He also presented Executive Direc- 
tor Emeritus, Robert L. Kelly, who spoke briefly and was given 
an enthusiastic reception. 

A report on the National Roster was given by Dean Frank R. 
Kille of Carleton College and the National Woodrow Wilson 
Fellowship Program was described by Professor Courtney Smith 
of Princeton University. 

FORWARD LOOK OF ASSOCIATION COMMISSIONS was 
the theme of all Commission chairmen who reported as follows: 


Commission on Academic Freedom and Academic Tenure, 
Eugene S. Briggs, President, Phillips University, Chairman 

Commission on the Arts, Calvert N. Ellis, President, Juniata 
College, Chairman 

Commission on Christian Higher Education, Clyde A. Milner, 
President, Guilford College, Chairman 

Conwmission on Colleges and Industry, Frank H. Sparks, Presi- 
dent, Wabash College, Chairman 

Committee on Insurance and Annuities, LeRoy E. Kimball, 
Vice Chancellor, New York University, Chairman 

Commission on International Cultural Relations, Spencer Mil- 
ler, Jr., President, American International College, Chair- 
man 
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Commission on Liberal Education, Nathan M. Pusey, Presi- 
dent, Lawrence College, Chairman 
Commission on Minority Groups in Higher Education, Mother 
Eleanor M. O’Byrne, President, Manhattanville College of 
the Sacred Heart, Chairman 
Commission on Pre-Professional Education, O. P. Kretzmann, 
President, Valparaiso University, Chairman 
Commission on Public Relations, Walter C. Giersbach, Presi- 
dent, Pacific University, Chairman 
Commission on Teacher Education, Russell D. Cole, President, 
Cornell College, Chairman 
Emergency Committee on Cooperation with National Organi- 
zations, Arthur G. Coons, President, Occidental College, 
Chairman 
At 11:00 A. M. the recommendations of the commission chair- 
men were followed by the presidential address of M. E. Sadler, 
President of Texas Christian University, who spoke on ‘‘Some 
Crucial Issues in Higher Education.’’ 


Third Session 


The Wednesday afternoon session was convened at 2:30 P.M. 
under the chairmanship of President John R. Cunningham of 
Davidson College, the Vice President of the Association. In ad- 
dition to presenting several commission chairmen for their re- 
ports, he presided over the presentation of the activities of the 
Commission on Christian Higher Education which included re- 
ports from Chairman Clyde L. Milner, Director Raymond F. 
McLain of the Research Committee of the Commission, and Exec- 
utive Director Guy E. Snavely who outlined the work of the 
Commission during the past year. 

Chairman LeRoy E. Kimball of Committee on Nominations 
presented his report which was approved. The names of the 
officers and committee members elected are printed in the front 
pages of the BULLETIN. 


Fourth Session 


The Annual Dinner was held at 7:00 P.M. with President 
Sadler as toastmaster. Inspiring music was furnished by the 
University of Southern California String Quartet. President 
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Umphrey Lee of Southern Methodist University gave the address 
which was ‘‘A Report On the Ivory Tower.’’ President Sadler 
read a resolution authorized by the Board of Directors express- 
ing gratitude for the services of retiring Executive Director 
Snavely. 


Fifth Session 


The Thursday morning session was opened promptly at 9:30 
A.M. by President Sadler. President F. D. Patterson of Tus- 
kegee Institute reported on The United Negro College Fund. 

After reports from other commission chairmen, previously 
listed, an address was given by Professor John Osman of South- 
western (Tennessee) on ‘‘ Liberal Education for Adults and the 
Liberal Arts College.’’ 

Chairman Joseph R. N. Maxwell presented for his committee 
the following resolutions which were adopted, after discussion by 
the following delegates: Presidents Zwingle of Park College, 
Schwalm of Manchester College, Lyon of Pomona College, Jones 
of Earlham College, Knapp of Denison University, Tribble of 
Wake Forest College, Odell of Lewis and Clark College, Wilkin- 
son of Brigham Young University, Yochum of Capital University, 
Vice President Fields of the University of Southern California, 
Dean Larsen of the University of Illinois, Executive Director 
Edward J. Rooney of the Jesuit Educational Association and 
Executive Director Guy E. Snavely. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


WHEREAS P. L. 550 (Korean G. I. Bill) has introduced into 
veterans’ educational benefits a method of payment which will 
tend to disturb the traditional and beneficial equilibrium between 
independent and tax-supported institutions, and which thus will 
work to the detriment of the whole system of higher education in 
America; and 

WHEREAS the lump-sum payment to a veteran under P. L. 
550 has no sound basis in terms of previous experience or current 
common practice by non-governmental organizations granting 
scholarship aid; and 

WHEREAS the lump-sum payment under P. L. 550 places a 
financial premium on attendance at a tax-supported, low-tuition 
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institution and thereby diverts veterans from institutions which 
they might otherwise select as most likely to advance their edu- 
cational programs; and 

WHEREAS P. L. 550, through a hidden tuition item con- 
tained in the lump-sum payment, places a double charge upon 
the taxpayer in the instance of nearly half the veterans who re- 
ceive tuition advantages at tax-supported institutions and, con- 
sequently, spend the federal tuition allowance for other purposes ; 
therefore be it 

Resolved that the Association of American Colleges recommend 
to the Congress that P. L. 550 be amended to provide separately- 
identified tuition and subsistence allowances, both paid directly 
to the veteran, as was provided in the Nixon amendment to 
HR 7656, which amendment was passed unanimously by the U. S. 
Senate on June 28, 1952, but subsequently dropped by the House- 
Senate Conference Committee. 

WHEREAS Section 120 of the Internal Revenue Code, in 
effect since 1924, makes the following provision : 


Section 120. Unlimited Deduction For Charitable and 
Other Contributions. In the case of an individual if in the 
taxable year and in each of the ten preceding taxable years 
the amount of the contributions or gifts described in Section 
23 (o) (or corresponding provisions of prior revenue acts) 
plus the amount of income, war profits, or excess-profits 
taxes paid during such year in respect of such year or of 
preceding taxable years exceeds 90 per centum of the tax 
payer’s net income for each such year, as computed without 
the benefit of the applicable subsection, then the 15 per cen- 
tum limit imposed by Section 23 (0) shall not be applicable, 


and 

WHEREAS a considerable number of benefactors of educa- 
tional institutions have expressed a desire to give to the support 
of these institutions in accordance with this provision as soon as 
they can qualify thereunder, and 

WHEREAS many of our educational institutions, particularly 
the private and church-related colleges and universities, are in 
urgent, and even critical, need of greater financial support, now 
therefore be it 

Resolved that the Congress of the United States be asked to 
revise Section 120 of the Internal Revenue Code so as to reduce 
the period of compliance from ten to two consecutive years. 
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WHEREAS the independent colleges of our nation are strug- 
gling to maintain high standards and to continue their solid de- 
velopment in the face of serious financial needs, and 

WHEREAS free enterprise and our democratic way of life 
have an important stake in independent higher education, and 
the welfare of our country calls for a strong and heaithy system 
of independent education, be it 

Resolved that the member colleges of this Association be eu- 
couraged to organize, as many have already organized, into state 
and regional groups for the purpose of soliciting corporation 
funds with which to meet the present and future financial bur- 
dens. 

Resolved: that the Association notes with much satisfaction 
and gratification the proposed plan to establish in New York 
City, a central office to serve as a clearinghouse for state and re- 
gional organizations of colleges in their efforts to solicit corpora- 
tion gifts. The help and support that will come to the colleges 
from this central office, will be, it is felt, most valuable. 

Resolved: that this Association reaffirm the resolution adopted 
at last year’s meeting, opposing Universal Military Training as 
being unnecessary and undesirable. 

Resolved: that the members of this Association express to Dr. 
M. E. Sadler and to Dr. Guy E. Snavely their appreciation for 
the planning and execution of the splendid program of this our 
thirty-ninth Annual Meeting. 

Resolved: that, in view of the fine way in which our proceed- 
ings have been made known to the public through the daily press, 
the Association express its warm thanks to the gentlemen of the 
press for their excellent coverage. 

Resolved: that the Association express its gratitude to Mar- 
vin W. Topping, and to the publicity directors of the Los An- 
geles colleges for their services in arranging press coverage and 
all other details of public relations connected with this meeting. 


Sizth Session 


The final session of the Annual Meeting was held at luncheon 
at 1:00 pm. An address on ‘‘The Humanities in the College 
Curriculum’’ was delivered by Dr. Clarence H. Faust, President, 
Fund for the Advancement of Education of the Ford Foundation. 
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Radio 


Dr. Hugh M. Tiner, President, George Pepperdine College, 
appeared on the Todd Hunter newscast Monday, January 5, CBS, 
10: 00-10: 15 p.m. KNX. 

Dr. Arthur G. Coons, President, Occidental College, appeared 
on the Todd Hunter newscast Tuesday, January 6, CBS, 10: 00- 
10:15 p.m. KNX. 

Dr. F. D. Patterson, President, Tuskegee Institute, appeared 
on the Todd Hunter newscast Wednesday, January 7, CBS, 
10: 00-10: 15 p.m. KNX. 

Dr. M. E. Sadler, President, Texas Christian University, spoke 
on ‘‘Some Crucial Issues in Higher Education”’ on a transconti- 
nental broadcast, CBS, at 8 p.m., KNX, heard at 8:45 p.m., 
MST, 9:45 p.m., CST and 10: 45 p.m., EST. 

Dr. Eunice C. Roberts, Assistant Dean of Faculties and Direc- 
tor of Women’s Education, Indiana University, appeared on 
‘*The Women’s News Desk’’ program Thursday, January 8, 
4:00-4:15 p.m. CBS, KNX. 

Dr. Frank Hugh Sparks, President, Wabash College, spoke on 
Tuesday, January 20, 9:30 pm. KECA, ABC. He was heard 
also at 6:30 p.m. PST and 8:45 MST on other stations in the 
Western states. 

Dr. Guy E. Snavely, Executive Director, Dr. Walter C. Giers- 
bach, President, Pacific University, and Dr. Arthur G. Coons, 
President, Occidental College, spoke on ‘‘Trends in Higher Edu- 
cation’’ on the Town Hall program, Monday, January 26, 6: 30 
p.m. CBS, KFT. 

Dr. Clarence H. Faust, President, The Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, was heard at 6:30 p.m. PST and 8: 45 p.m. 
MST on other stations in the Western states. 

* * * * * x 


THE NEW BOARD OF DIRECTORS ANNOUNCED THAT 
THE NEXT ANNUAL MEETING WOULD BE HELD JANU- 
ARY 12-14, 1954 IN THE NETHERLAND PLAZA HOTEL IN 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


On January 6 the Commissions and Committees of the Asso- 
ciation held meetings. ‘'n that day was a well-attended meeting 
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of the American Conference of Academic Deans. There were 
sessions also of the Executive Committee of the Division of 
Higher Education of the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation and the Association of Schools and Colleges of the Metho- 
dist Church. 

On the afternoon of January 5 and throughout January 6 
were held a number of meetings of denominational educational 
groups and of the Commission on Christian Higher Education 
of the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the United 
States of America. 


The wives of member presidents had an enthusiastic and well- 
attended meeting on the forenoon of January 7, under the chair- 
mansbip of Mrs. Rvbert N. Montgomery, wife of the president of 
Muskingum College. After an interesting and helpful discus- 
sion of matters of mutual interest, in an assigned room in the 
hotel, many of the group visited the Huntington Library and 
other places of interest in the community under the guidance of 
Mrs. Arthur G. Coons, wife of the president of Occidental Col- 
lege. 





MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN COLLEGES 


OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS FOR 
THE YEAR ENDING JANUARY, 1954 


Guy E. SNAvVELY 
Executive Director 


726 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
19 W. 44th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR 1953-54 


President: John R. Cunningham, President, Davidson College. 
Vice President: R. H. Fitzgerald, Chancellor, University of Pittsburgh. 
Treasurer: Joseph R. N. Maxwell, President, Boston College. 


Executive Director: Guy E. Snavely. 


—Ezecutive Director Emeritus: Robert L. Kelly, Claremont, California. 

Board of Directors: (additional members) Thomas E. Jones, President, 
Earlham College; Arthur G. Coons, President, Occidental College; J. Ollie 
Edmunds, President, Stetson University; William W. Whitehouse, Presi- 


dent, Albion College. 


By order of the Association, in the case of universities the unit of mem- 
bership is the university college of liberal arts. Unless otherwise indicated 
the name of the president or the chancellor is given in the column headed 


Executive Officer. 


INSTITUTION 
ALABAMA 
Alabama College, Montevallo 


EXECUTIVE OFFICER 


Franz E. Lund 








Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn 
Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham 
Howard College, Birmingham 


Ralph B. Draughon 
George R. Stuart 





Harwell G. Davis 





Huntingdon College, Montgomery 





Judson College, Marion 


Hubert Searcy 
J. I. Riddle 





Miles College, Birmingham 


W. A, Bell 





Spring Hill College, Spring Hill 


Andrew C. Smith 








Talladega College, Talladega 
Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee 


Arthur D. Gray 
Frederick D. Patterson 





University of Alabama, University 


John M. Gallalee 





ALASKA 


University of Alaska, College ........ccccccccccnccoessseenee 
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Terris Moore 
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ARIZONA 


Arizona State College, Tempe Grady Gammage 
University of Arizona, Tucson Richard A. Harvill 








ARKANSAS 

Agricultural, Mechanical and Normal College, Pine Bluff 

Lawrence A. Davis 
Arkansas State College, Jonesboro Carl R. Reng 
College of the Ozarks, Clarksville John Paul Vincent 
Hendrix College, Conway Matt L. Ellis 
Ouachita College, Arkadelphia Harold A. Haswell 
Philander Smith College, Little Rock M. LaFayette Harris 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville John T. Caldwell 




















CALIFORNIA 


California Institute of Technology, Pasadena Lee A. DuBridge 
Claremont Men’s College, Claremont George C. 8. Benson 
College of the Holy Names, Oakland Sister M. Madeleine Rose 
College of the Pacific, Stockton Robert E. Burns 
Dominican College, San Rafael Sister Mary Patrick 
George Pepperdine College, Los Angeles Hugh M. Tiner 
Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles Sister Mary Thecla 
La Sierra College, Arlington Godfrey T. Anderson 
La Verne College, La Verne Harold I). Fasnacht 
Loyola University, Los Angeles Charles 8, Casassa 
Mills College, Oakland Lynn T. White, Jr. 
Mount St. Mary’s College, Los Angeles .....Mother Agnes Marie O’Laughlin 
Occidental College, Los Angeles Arthur G. Coons 
Pacific Union College, Angwin John E. Weaver 
Pasadena College, Pasadena Westlake T. Purkiser 
Pomona College, Claremont Colleges, Claremont E. Wilson Lyon 
St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s College P. O. Brother Thomas 
San Francisco College for Women, San Francisco ........Mother Leonor Mejia 
San Francisco State College, San Francisco J. Paul Leonard 
San Jose State College, San Jose John T. Wahlquist 
Scripps College, Claremont Colleges, Claremont ........................... Frederick Hard 
Stanford University, Stanford University 0.000000. J. E. Wailace Sterling 
University of Redlands, Redlands George H. Armacost 
University of San Francisco, San Francisco 

University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara Herman Hauck 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles Fred D. Fagg, Jr. 
Whittier College, Whittier Paul 8. Smith 






























































COLORADO 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs William H. Gill 
Loretto Heights College, Loretto Sister Frances Marie 
Regis College, Denver Raphael C. McCarthy 
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University of Colorado, Boulder ...0..0....0.ccceonuunnnnmmnnnnne obert L. Stearns 
University of Denver, Denver 





CONNECTICUT 


Albertus Magnus College, New Haven soi Sister M. Coralita 
Connecticut College, New London i Rosemary Park 
Saint Joseph College, West Hartford Sister M. Theodore, Dean 
Trinity College, Hartford Albert C. Jacobs 
University of Bridgeport, Bridgeport James H. Halsey 
Wesleyan University, Middletown Victor L. Butterfield 
Yale University, New Haven A. Whitney Griswold 




















DELAWARE 
University of Delaware, Newark John A. Perkins 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


American University, Washington ..Hurst R. Anderson 
Catholic University of America, Washington 0.0... J. MeCormick 
Dunbarton College of Holy Cross, Washington ......Sister M. Mildred Dolores 
George Washington University, Washington CO, H. Marvin 
Georgetown University, Washington Edward B. Bunn 
Howard University, Washington Mordecai W. Johnson 
Trinity College, Washington Sister Catherine Dorothea 
Washington Missionary College, Takoma Park William H. Shephard 

















FLORIDA 


Barry College, Miami Sister M. Dorothy, Dean 
Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona Beach Richard V. Moore 
Florida Agricultural aud Mechanical College, Tallahassee 

George W. Gore Jr. 
Florida Southern College, Lakeland Ludd M. Spivey 
Florida State University, Tallahassee 2.00.0 cceccsnnnneeDOak §, Campbell 
Rollins College, Winter Park Hugh F. McKean 
Stetson University, DeLand J. Ollie Edmunds 
University of Florida, Gainesville J. Hillis Miller 
University of Miami, Coral Gables Jay F. W. Pearson 
University of Tampa, Tampa Ellwood C. Nance 


























GEORGIA 

Agnes Scott College, Decatur Wallace M. Alston 
Atlanta University, Atlanta Rufus E. Clement 
Berry College, Mount Berry James A. Lindsay 
Bessie Tift College, Forsyth 

Brenau College, Gainesville Josiah Crudup 
Clark College, Atlanta James P. Brawley 
Emory University, Emory University Goodrich C. White 
Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta Blake R. Van Leer 
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Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville Guy H. Wells 
LaGrange College, LaGrange Waights G. Henry, Jr. 
Mercer University, Macon Spright Dowell 
Morehouse College, Atlanta Benjamin E. Mays 
Morris Brown College, Atlanta John H. Lewis 
Paine College, Augusta ..... E. C. Peters 
Piedmont College, Demorest James E. Walter 
Shorter College, Rome Charles W. Burts 
Spelman College, Atlanta Florence M. Read 
University of Georgia, Athens Omer C. Aderhold 
Valdosta State College, Valdosta J. Ralph Thaxton 
Wesleyan College, Macon .. a ..B. Joseph Martin 



































HAWAII 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu Gregg M. Sinclair 





College of Idaho, Caldwell Paul M. Pitman 
Idaho State College, Pocatello Carl W. McIntosh, Jr. 
Northwest Nazarene College, Nampa John E. Riley 
Ricks College, Rexburg John L, Clarke 


ILLINOIS 


Augustana College, Rock [sland .......::ccccccccscsnscsennee ..Conrad Bergendoff 
Aurora College, Aurora Theodore Pierson Stephens 
Barat College of the Sacred Heart, Lake Forest Mother Margaret Reilly 
Blackburn College, Carlinville Robert P. Ludlum 
Bradley University, Peoria A. G. Haussler, Acting 
Carthage College, Carthage Harold H. Lentz 
College of St. Francis, Joliet Sister M. Aniceta 
De Paul University, Chicago Comerford O’Malley 
Elmhurst College, Elmhurst Henry W. Dinkmeyer 
Eureka College, Eureka Burrus Dickinson 
George Williams College, Chic. go Harold C. Coffman 
Greenville College, Gr-enville Henry J. Long 
Illinois College, Jacksonville H. Gary Hudson 
Illinois Wesleyan Univei:it,, 2loomington Merrill J. Holmes 
James Millikin University, Decatur J. Walter Malone 
Knox College, Galesburg Sharvy G. Umbeck 
Lake Forest College, Lake Forest Ernest A. Johnson 
Loyola University, Chicago James T. Hussey 
MacMurray College, Jacksonville .. Louis W. Norris 
McKendree College, Lebamon .....cccccmcnsnssasenemeenesinsnnemetennetinemnnenen Russell Grow 
Monmouth College, Monmouth ... oS Robert W. Gibson 
Mundelein College, Chicago 0 .nncccncnnnnnnnnnnnnd ister Mary John Michael 
North Central College, Naperville C. Harve Geiger 
Northwestern University, Evanston James Roscoe Miller 
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Quincy College, Quincy Julian Woods 
Rockford College, Rockford Mary Ashby Cheek 
Roosevelt College, Chicago Edward J. Sparling 
Rosary College, River Forest Sister Mary Timothea 
St. Francis Xavier College for Women, Chicago Sister Mary Huberta 
Shurtleff College, Alton David A. Weaver 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale D. W. Morris 
The Principia, Elsah F, E. Morgan 
University of Chicago, Chicago Lawrence A. Kimpton 
University of Illinois, Urbana Henning Larsen, Dean 
Wheaton College, Wheaton V. R. Edman 
































INDIANA 


Anderson College, Anderson Robert H. Reardon 
Butler University, Indianapolis Maurice O. Ross 
DePauw University, Greencastle Russell J. Humbert 
Earlham College, Richmond Thomas E. Jones 
Evansville College, Evansville Lincoln B. Hale 
Franklin College, Franklin Harold W. Richardson 
Goshen College, Goshen Ernest E. Miller 
Hanover College, Hanover Albert G. Parker, Jr. 
Indiana Central College, Indianapolis I. Lynd Esch 
Indiana University, Bloomington Herman B. Wells 
Manchester College, North Manchester V. F. Schwalm 
Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute Ford L. Wilkinson, Jr. 
St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville Raphael H. Gross 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary-of-the-Woods 

Mother Marie Helene 
St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame Sister M. Madeleva 
Taylor University, Upland Evan H. Bergwall 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame Theodore M. Hesburgh 
Valparaiso University, Valparaiso O. P. Kretzmann 
Wabash College, Crawfordsville Frank Hugh Sparks 





















































IOWA 
Briar Cliff College, Sioux City Sister Jean Marie 
Buena Vista College, Storm Lake Henry Olson 
Central College, Pella G. T. Van der Lugt 
Clarke College, Dubuque Sister Mary Anne Leone 
Coe College, Cedar Rapids Howell H. Brooks 
Cornell College, Mt. Vernon Russell D. Cole 
Drake University, Des Moines Henry Gadd Harmon 
Grinnell College, Grinnell Samuel Nowell Stevens 
Iowa Wesleyan College, Mt. Pleasant J. Raymond Chadwick 
Loras College, Dubuque Loras T. Lane 
Luther College, Decorah J. Wilhelm Ylvisaker 
Morningside College, Sioux City ~tsmenn QP] A, Roadman 
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Parsons College, Fairfield Tom E. Shearer 
St. Ambrose College, Davenport ..0........ccccccsonumnnnmennnnsennnnnem Ambrose J, Burke 
Simpson College, Indianola William E. Kerstetter 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City Virgil M. Hancher 
University of Dubuque, Dubuque Rollo C. La Porte 
Upper Iowa University, Fayette Eugene E. Garbee 
Wartburg College, Waverly OC. H. Becker 
William Penn College, Oskaloosa Charles 8S. Ball 




















KANSAS 


Baker University, Baldwin a Nelson P. Horn 
Bethany College, Lindsborg Emory Lindquist 
Bethel College, North Newton D. C. Wedel 
College of Emporia, Emporia Luther E. Sharp 
Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays M. C. Cunningham 
Friends University, Wichita Lloyd 8. Cressman 
Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina A. Stanley Trickett 
Marymount College, Salina Mother Mary Chrysostom Wynn 
McPherson College, McPherson D. W. Bittinger 
Mount St. Scholastica College, Atchison Mother M. Alfred Schroll 
Ottawa University, Ottawa Andrew B. Martin 
St. Benedict’s College, Atchison Cuthbert McDonald 
St. Mary College, Xavier A. M. Murphy 
Southwestern College, Winfield Alvin W. Murray 
Sterling College, Sterling William M. McCreery 
University of Kansas, Lawrence wend Fanklin Murphy 
University of Wichita, Wichita 00mm Marry F, Corbin 
Washburn University of Topeka Bryan 8. Stoffer 


















































KENTUCKY 


Asbury College, Wilmore Z. T. Johnson 
Berea College, Berea Francis Stephenson Hutchins 
Centre College, Danville Walter A. Groves 
Georgetown College, Georgetown Samuel 8. Hill 
Kentucky Wesleyan College, Owensboro rs Oscar W. Lever 
Morehead State College, Morehead ........ccccccmmucnnmnnnnnnnmOharles R, Spain 
Nazareth College, Louisville Sister Margaret Gertrude 
Transylvania College, Lexington ‘ Frank A. Rose 
Union College, Barbourville .................. x Conway Boatman 
University of Kentucky, Lexington Herman Lee Donovan 
University of Louisville, Louisville Philip G. Davidson, Jr. 
Ursuline College, Louisville Sister George Marie, Dean 



































LOUISIANA 


Centenary College of Louisiana, Shreveport ; 
Dillard University, New Orleans 0.00000. cscmemmnmnnnmnnnnnnnnnmddl bert W. Dent 
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Louisiana College, Pimeville ...........cccccccccocmsenemenenennenee 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston .................... 
Louisiana State University, University .................. 


Loyola University, New Orleans 
Newcomb College, New Orleans 
Northwestern State College, Natchitoches 
St. Mary’s Dominican College, New Orleans ....... 
Southeastern Louisiana College, Hammond 
Southern University, Baton Rouge 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette 
Tulane University, New Orleans 

Ursuline College, New Orleans 

Xavier University, New Orleans 


Bates College, Lewiston 


plenitinipiticaiail G. Earl Guinn 
een R. L. Ropp, Acting 
om TOY H, Middleton 


W. Patrick Donnelly 


John R. Hubbard, Dean 
sniidhal G. W. McGinty, Acting 
mn ister Mary Louise 


Clark L. Barrow 


Mother M. Clotilde McGinnis 


Mother M. Agatha 


Charles F. Phillips 





Bowdoin College, Brunswick 


James 8. Coles 





Colby College, Waterville ....... 


Julius Seelye Bixler 





College of Our Lady of Mercy, Portland 


Daniel J. O’ Neill 








University of Maine, Orono 


MARYLAND 


College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore 
Goucher College, Baltimore 
Hood College, Frederick 


Arthur A. Hauck 


Sister Margaret Mary 
Otto F. Kraushaar 
Andrew G. Truxal 





Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 
Loyola College, Baltimore 

Morgan State College, Baltimore 
Mount St. Agnes College, Baltimore ....... 


Detlev W. Bronk 
Thomas J. Murray 
Martin D. Jenkins 

Sister Mary Placide 





Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg 


St. John’s College, Ammapolig ........occccsesssssnescemeeneene 


St. Joseph College, Emmitsburg 


United States Naval Academy, Annapolis ................ 


University of Maryland, College Park 


Washington College, Chestertown 2..0....cccccccccccosssnseneemesne 


Western Maryland College, Westminster 
Woodstock College, Woodstock 


MASSACHUSETTS 


American International College, Springfield 
Amherst College, Amherst 





Assumption College, Worcester ... 


Atlantic Union College, South Lancaster ...0.....ccccccnnnn 
... Joseph R. N, Maxwell 


Boston College, Chestnut Hill ........ 
Boston University, Boston 0.0.00. 


Clark University, Worcester .....:.:.cccccecscccsscsssssneensensseenen 


J. L. Sheridan 


iid Sula -Richard D. Weigle 


Francis J. Dodd 


BOOT LE ee C. Turner Joy 


swe Daniel Z, Gibson 
Lowell 8S. Ensor 
Joseph F, Murphy 


Spencer Miller, Jr. 
Charles W. Cole 
Armand H. Desautels 
.L. N. Holm 


Harold C. Case 


ay. _Howard B. Jefferson 
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College of Our Lady of the Elms, Chicopee... John R. Rooney, Vice-President 
College of the Holy Cross, Worcester ........:..:cccccoccsocscsnsssnnsnnsemuee John A, O’Brien 
Eastern Nazarene College, Wollaston Edward S. Mann 
Emerson College, Boston 8. Justus McKinley 
Emmanuel College, Boston Sister Alice Gertrude 
Harvard University, Cambridge .. me ames B, Conant 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, ‘Cambridge .. a ames R. Killian, Jr. 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley ..Roswell G. Ham 
Northeastern University, Boston mee O@Pl §, Ell 
Regis College, Weston Sister Mary Alice 
Simmons College, Boston ‘a Bancroft Beatley 
Smith College, Northampton Benjamin F. Wright 
Springfield College, Springfield ...00....0..0000.0. Thornton W. Merriam, Acting 
Tufts College, Tufts College Nils Y. Wessell, Acting 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst ............... Aunieliiea uae Ralph A. Van Meter 
Wellesley College, Wellesley Margaret Clapp 
Wheaton College, Norton ................. Ls SU 
Williams College, Williamstown James P. Baxter, IIT 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester Francis W. Roys, Acting 

















MICHIGAN 


Adrian College, Adrian Samuel J. Harrison 
Albion College, Albion William W. Whitehouse 
Alma College, Alma John 8. Harker 
Aquinas College, Grand Rapids Arthur F. Bukowski 
Calvin College, Grand Rapids William Spoelhof 
Emmanuel Missionary College, Berrien Springs ..................... Perey W. Christian 
Hillsdale College, Hillsdale J. Donald Phillips 
Hope College, Holland Irwin J. Lubbers 
Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo ............ccccccccssssssnsnneeneuneeneneee John Seott Everton 
Marygrove College, Detroit Sister M. Honora 
Mercy College, Detroit Sister M. Lucille 
Michigan State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, 

East Lansing J Ohn A, Hannah 
Nazareth College, Nazareth Sister Marie Kathleen 
Olivet College, Olivet Raymond B. Blakney 
Siena Heights College, AGriam occ ceccessssusnmeenneneene oueoMfother M, Gerald 
University of Detroit, Detroit a. icc.cccccsccceseessestesssnescseneesee .Celestin J. Steiner 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 2.0.00. ccc Harlan H, Hatcher 


Wayne University, Detroit Clarence B. Hillberry, Acting 





























MINNESOTA 


Augsburg College, Minneapolis .....ccccccnennnnnnnnedbernhard Christensen 
Carleton College, Northfield Laurence M. Gould 
College of St. Benedict, St. Joseph. ..................... Mother Richarda Peters 
College of St. Catherine, St. Paul .... nnn Sister Antonine O’Brien 
College of St. Scholastica, Duluth .....Mother M. Anthanasius Braegelman 
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College of St. Teresa, Winona Sister M. Camille Bowe 
College of St. Thomas, St. Puul Vincent J. Flynn 
Concordia College, Moorhead Joseph L. Knutson 
Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter Edgar M. Carlson 
Hamline University, St. Paul Paul H. Giddens 
Macalester College, St. Paul Charles J. Turck 
St. John’s University, Collegeville ....ccccccccccocsncseneesreesntnnetnee Baldwin Dworschak 
St. Mary’s College, Winona Brother J. Ambrose 
St. Olaf College, Northfield Clemens M. Granskou 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis J. L. Morrill 





























MISSISSIPPI 


Belhaven College, Jackson G. T. Gillespie 
Blue Mountain College, Blue Mountain Lawrence T. Lowrey 
Millsaps College, Jackson H. Ellis Finger, Jr. 
Mississippi College, Clinton D. M. Nelson 
Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg R. C. Cook 
Mississippi State College, State College Fred T. Mitchell 
Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus ................Charles P. Hogarth 
University of Mississippi, University John Davis Williams 























MISSOURI 


Central College, Fayette Ralph L. Woodward 
College of St. Teresa, Kansas City Sister M. Berenice O’Neill 
Culver-Stockton College, Canton Leslie E. Ziegler 
Drury College, Springfield James Franklin Findlay 
Fontbonne College, St. Loomis 2. ccccocecnnnmnnunnnn en ister M, Marcella Casey 
Lindenwood College, St. Charles & Frane L. McCluer 
Maryville College, St. Louis 0. ceccccccennennnee Mother Marie Odéide Mouton 
Missouri Valley College, Marshall ..... M. Earle Collins 
Park College, Parkville J. L. Zwingle 
Rockhurst College, Kansas City Maurice E. Van Ackeren 
St. Louis University, St. Louis Paul C. Reinert 
Tarkio College, Tarkio Clyde H. Canfield 
University of Kansas City, Kansas City Clarence R, Decker 
University of Missouri, Columbia F, A. Middlebush 
Washington University, St. Louis Arthur H. Compton 
Webster College, Webster Groves Sister Mariella, Acting 
Westminster College, Fulton William W. Hall, Jr. 
William Jewell College, Liberty Walter Pope Binns 


















































MONTANA 


Carroll College, Helena R. Vincent Kavanagh 
College of Great Falls, Great Falls J. J, Donovan 
Rocky Mountain College, Billings Herbert W. Hines 
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NEBRASKA 


Creighton University, Omaha Carl M. Reinert 
Doane College, Crete David L. Crawford 
Duchesne College, Omaha Mother Mary Downey 
Hastings College, Hastings Dale D. Welch 
Midland College, Fremont Paul W. Dieckman 
Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln ..Oarl C, Bracy 
Union College, Lincoln Harvey C. Hartman 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln R. G. Gustavson 
University of Omaha, Omaha Milo Bail 
York College, York Walter E. Bachman 
































NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Dartmouth College, Hanover John 8. Dickey 
Mount St. Mary College, Hooksett Sister M. Mauritia 
Rivier College, Nashua Sister Marie Carmella, Dean 
St. Anselm’s College, Manchester Bertrand C. Dolan 
University of New Hampshire, Durham Robert F. Chandler, Jr. 

















NEW JERSEY 


Caldwell College, Caldwell Mother M. Joseph 
College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station Sister Hildegarde Marie 
Drew University, Madison Fred G. Holloway 
Fairleigh Dickinson College, Rutherford Peter Sammartino 
Georgian Court College, Lakewood Sister Marie Anna 
New Jersey College for Women, Rutgers University, New Brunswick 
Margaret T. Corwin, Dean 
Newark College of Engineering, Newark. ...................... Robert W. Van Houten 
Princeton University, Princeton Harold W. Dodds 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick Lewis Webster Jones 
St. Peter’s College, Jersey City James J. Shanahan 
Seton Hall University, South Orange John L. MeNulty 
Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken Jess H. Davis 
Upsala College, East Orange Evald B. Lawson 


NEW MEXICO 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque Thomas L. Popejoy 



































NEW YORK 


Adelphi College, Garden City -Paul D. Eddy 
Alfred University, Alfred M. Ellis Drake 
Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson James H. Case, Jr. 
Barnard College, Columbia University, New York....Millicent Carey McIntosh 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn Harry David Gideonse 
Canisius College, Buffalo ... was ; seve hilip E. Dobson 
Clarkson College of Technology, Potsdam William G. Van Note 
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Colgate University, Hamilton Everett Needham Case 
College of the City of New York, New York Buell G. Gallagher 
College of Mount St. Vincent, New York Sister Catharine Marie, Dean 
College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle ............ ..Mother M. Dorothea Dunkerley 
College of St. Rose, Albany Sister Rose of Lima, Dean 
Columbia University, New York a ciiatarangidaeoniiaied Grayson L. Kirk 
Cornell University, Ithaca Deane W. Malott 
D’Youville College, Buffalo Sister Margaret 
Elmira College, Elmira Lewis Eldred 
Fordham University, New York Laurence J. McGinley 
Good Counsel College, White Plains Sister Mary Dolores 
Hamilton College, Clinton . Robert W. McEwen 
Hartwick College, Oneonta Miiler A. F. Ritchie 
Hobart and William Smith Colleges, Geneva Alan W. Brown 
Hofstra College, Hempstead John C. Adams 
Houghton College, Houghton 00.0 cccccninnnnnnnrnnnnnnnnne otephen W, Paine 
Hunter College, New York George N. Shuster 
Iona College, New Rochelle Arthur A. Loftus 
Keuka College, Keuka Park 20... ccccccccccscssssnsnnnnnunnnnnennenne eatherine G. Blyley 
Manhattan College, New York Brother Bonaventure Thomas 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, Purchase 
Mother Eleanor M. O’Byrne 
Marymount College, Tarrytown Mother M. Gerard 
Nazareth College, Rochester oo Mother M. Helene 
New York University, New York . ~~ Townley Heald 
Niagara University, Niagara Falls .. sscthivietidl ..._K'rancis L. Meade 
Notre Dame College of Staten Island, ‘Grymes ‘Hil 
Mother Saint Egbert, Dean 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, Brooklyn Harry 8. Rogers 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn Charles Pratt 
Queens College, Flushing 0... cccccccononennnnnnnranmmnmannennend hn J, Theobald 
Russell Sage College, Troy Lewis A. Froman 
St. Bonaventure University, St. Bonaventure Juvenal Lalor 
St. Francis College, Brooklyn Brother Jerome 
St. John’s University, Brooklyn 0.000. SOhM A, Flynn 
St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn eopeemnesenennnnme William T, Dillon 
St. Lawrence University, Camtom .....ccccccccmccsssnsemennnenenn Eugene G. Bewkes 
Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville 00.0.0... Harold Taylor 
Siena College, Loudonville 0. cceessmnmmnnnnmnnninmnnnnendertrand Campbell 
Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs . suumunuennnees oe enry T. Moore 
State University of New York, Albany William 8. Carlson 
Syracuse University, Syracuse ................ ss castasunidaishlel aaa P. Tolley 
Union College, Schenectady Carter Davidson 
United States Military Academy, West Point Frederick A. Irving 
University of Buffalo, Buffalo 2.0... ccccccccosunn sommes BR, MeConnell 
University of Rochester, Rochester ....... C. W. deKiewiet 


Vassar College, Poughkeepsie Sarah G. Blanding 
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Wagner College, Staten Islamd 0... ecsmenmne summed avid M, Delo 
EE ee 
Yeshiva University, New York . Samuel Belkin 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Agricultural and Technical College, Greensboro F. D. Bluford 
Bennett College, Greensboro David D. Jones 
Catawba College, Salisbury ....... Alvin Robert Keppel 
Davidson College, Davidson John R, Cunningham 
Duke University, Durham A. Hollis Edens 
East Carolina College, Greenville John D. Messick 
Elon College, Elon College - L. E. Smith 
Flora Macdonald College, Red Springs Marshall 8. Woodson 
Greensboro College, Greensboro... A arold H, Hutson 
Guilford College, Guilford , OE 
High Point College, High Point Dennis H. Cooke 
Johnson C. Smith University, Charlotte Hardy Liston 
Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory Voigt R. Cromer 
Livingstone College, Salisbury W. J. Trent 
Meredith College, Raleigh Carlyle Campbell 
North Carolina College at Durham Alfonso Elder 
Pembroke State College, Pembroke 2...0.0..0..0....cccccscssunseemnnen wou. Re D. Wellons 
Queens College, Charlotte Charlton C. Jernigan 
St. Augustine’s College, Raleigh 7 Harold L. Trigg 
Salem College, Winston-Salem ..0......ccccccssscsssssessesssseenansenaneesseneneen Dale H. Gramley 
Shaw University, Raleigh William R. Strassner 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill Gordon Gray 
Wake Forest College, Wake Forest Harold W. Tribble 
Woman ’s College, University of North Carolina, Greensboro 

Edward K. Graham 


























NORTH DAKOTA 


Jamestown College, Jamestown ........ccccccccessssnsnnnennennensetsennensennes Samuel 8. George 


Antioch College, Yellow Springs Douglas McGregor 
Ashland College, Ashland Glen L. Clayton 
Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea John L. Knight 
a i, UT iin inteccecnteiccipierierscomercicens Lloyd L. Ramseyer 
Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green .......... ..Ralph W. MeDonald 
Capital University, Columbus ................. sipieichiolichatild Harold L. Yochum 
Case Institute of Technology, Cleveland 0.0.0... Keith Glennan 
Central State College, Wilberforce i a toe _ hasten H. Wesley 
College of Mount St. Joseph, Mount St. J coh . Sister Maria Corona, Dean 
College of St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus Sister M. Angelita 
College of Wooster, Wooster .... conn LOWard F, Lowry 
Defiance College, Defiamee 2.00.0... ccccccccnnnennnnmannnnedevin MeCann 
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Denison University, Granville 
Fenn College, Cleveland 


A. Blair Knapp 
G. Brooks Earnest 





Findlay College, Findlay .... 


H. Clifford Fox 








Heidelberg College, Tiffin 
Hiram College, Hiram 


Wm. Terry Wickham 
Paul H. Fall 





John Carroll University, Cleveland 


Frederick E. Welfie 








Kent State University, Kent 
Kenyon College, Gambier 





Lake Erie College, Painesville 


George A. Bowman 
Gordon Keith Chalmers 
Paul Weaver 





Marietta College, Marietta 


W. Bay Irvine 








Mary Manse College, Toledo 
Miami University, Oxford 


Sister Vincent de Paul 
C. W. Kreger, Acting 





Mount Union College, Alliance 


Charles B. Ketcham 








Muskingum College, New Concord 
Notre Dame College, South Euclid 


Robert N. Montgomery 
Mother Mary Anselm 





Oberlin College, Oberlin 


William E. Stevenson 





F. B. McIntosh 





Ohio Northern University, Ada 
Ohio State University, Columbus 


H. L. Bevis 





Ohio University, Athens 


John C. Baker 





Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware 


Arthur 8. Flemming 








Otterbein College, Westerville 
University of Akron, Akron 


J. Gordon Howard 
Norman P. Auburn 





University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 


Raymond Walters 








University of Dayton, Dayton 
University of Toledo, Toledo 


George J. Renneker 
Asa 8. Knowles 





Ursuline College, Cleveland 


Mother Marie 








Western College, Oxford 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland 
Wilberforce University, Wilberforce 


Edmund H. Kase, Jr. 
John 8. Millis 





Charles L. Hill 





Wilmington College, Wilmington 


Samuel D. Marble 





Wittenberg College, Springfield 


Clarence C. Stoughton 





Xavier University, Cincinnati 


James F, Maguire 





Youngstown College, Youngstown 


Howard W. Jones 





OKLAHOMA 


Bethany-Peniel College, Bethany 


Roy H. Cantrell 





G. L. Harrison 





Langston University, Langston 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater 


Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee 
Oklahoma City University, Oklahoma City 


Phillips University, Enid 


Oliver S. Willham 
John W. Raley 








C. Q. Smith 
Eugene 8. Briggs 





University of Oklahoma, Norman 


George L. Cross 





OREGON 


Lewis and Clark College, Portland 


Morgan 8. Odell 





Linfield College, McMinnville ............... 
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Marylhurst College, Marylhurst , Sister M. Elizabeth Clare 
Pacific University, Forest Grove Walter C. Giersbach 
Reed College, Portland Duncan 8. Ballantine 
University of Oregon, Eugene Harry K. Newburn 
University of Portland, Portland Michael J. Gavin 
Willamette University, Salem G. Herbert Smith 




















PENNSYLVANIA 


Albright College, Reading Harry V. Masters 
Allegheny College, Meadville Louis T. Benezet 
Alliance College, Cambridge Springs Arthur P. Coleman 
Beaver College, Jenkintown Raymon M. Kistler 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg Horace A. Hildreth 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh J.C. Warner 
Cedar Crest College, Allentown Dale H. Moore 
Chestnut Hill College, Chestnut Hill Sister Maria Kostka 
College Misericordia, Dallas Sister M. Gonzaga 
Dickinson College, Carlisle ; William W. Edel 
Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia 0 .nccccone--J ames Creese 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh u.Wernon F, Gallagher 
Elizabethtown College, Elizabethtown wend, C, Baugher 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster ......................... Theodore A. Distler 
Geneva College, Beaver Falls Charles M. Lee 
Gettysburg College, Gettysburg Walter C. Langsam 
Grove City College, Grove City Weir C. Ketler 
Haverford College, Haverford Gilbert F. White 
Immaculata College, Immaculata Vincent L. Burns 
Juniata College, Huntingdon Calvert N. Ellis 
Lafayette College, Easton Ralph C. Hutchison 
LaSalle College, Philadelphia Brother E. Stanislaus 
Lebanon Valley College, Annville Frederic K. Miller 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem Martin D. Whitaker 
Lincoln University, Lincoln University Horace M. Bond 
Lycoming College, Williamsport John W. Long 
Marywood College, Scranton Sister M. Eugenia 
Mercyhurst College, Erie Sister M. Borgia Egan, Dean 
Moravian College, Bethlehem Raymond 8. Haupert 
Moravian College for Women, Bethlehem David E. Weinland 
Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh Mother M. Irenaeus 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown ... John C. Seegers 
Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh Paul R. Anderson 
Pennsylvania State College, State College 2... cccccmeucmnn Milton 8. Eisenhower 
Rosemont College, Rosemont Mother Mary Chrysostom 
St. Francis College, Loretto Adrian J. M. Veigle 
St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia Edward G. Jacklin 
St. Vincent College, Latrobe Denis O. Strittmatter 
Seton Hill College, Greensburg William G. Ryan 
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Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove G. Morris Smith 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore Laas - 
Temple University, Philadelphia Robert L. Johnson 
I a ac isineteinsinnnrnisemstenntiheintinoetnctil .Fredrie B. Irvin 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia .......... William H. Du Barry, Acting 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh R. H. Fitzgerald 
University of Scranton, Scranton J. Eugene Gallery 
Ursinus College, Collegeville Norman E. McClure 
Villa Maria College, Erie Sister Doloretta 
Villanova College, Villanova “ Francis X. N. MeGuire 
Washington and Jefferson College, Washington Boyd ©. Patterson 
Waynesburg College, Waynesburg Paul R. Stewart 
Westminster College, New Wilmington ..... = 
Wilkes College, Wilkes-Barre ..Eugene 8. Farley 
Wilson College, Chambersburg Paul Swain Havens 























PUERTO RICO 


Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico, San German Edward G. Seel 
University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras Jaime Benitez 


RHODE ISLAND 


Brown University, Providence Henry M. Wriston 
Pembroke College, Brown University, Providence....Nancy Duke Lewis, Dean 
Providence College, Providence Robert J. Slavin 
Rhode Island School of Design, Providence Max W. Sullivan 
University of Rhode Island, Kingston .00.000..0....cccccssusnsnen Carl R. Woodward 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Allen University, Columbia Samuel R. Higgins 
Benedict College, Columbia J. A. Bacoats 
Claflin University, Orangeburg J. J. Seabrook 
Coker College, Hartsville... ccccccncunnnnmnnnnnunumnmnnnnnn DO8@ph OC. Robert 
College of Charleston, Charleston George D. Grice 
Columbia College, Columbia fa R. Wright Spears 
Converse College, Spartanburg Edward M. Gwathmey 
Erskine College, Due West Robert C. Grier 
Furman University, Greenville John L. Plyler 
Lander College, Greenwood ; B. M. Grier 
Limestone College, Gaffney O. Norman Shands 
Newberry College, Newberry James C. Kinard 
Presbyterian College, Clinton Marshall W. Brown 
State Agricultural and Mechanical College, Orangeburg B. C. Turner 
The Citadel, Charleston C. P. Summeral] 
University of South Carolina, Columbia tiene Donald Russell 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill Henry R. Sims 
Wofford College, Spartanburg F. Pendleton Gaines 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 


Augustana College, Sioux Falls 0.0..0......0ccccssnsnsnemnerne sawrenee M, Stavig 
Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell 000.000.0000. -Matthew D. Smith 
Huron College, Huron George F. McDougall 
Yankton College, Yankton mene» Clark Graham 








TENNESSEE 


Austin Peay State College, Clarksville Halbert Harvill 
Bethel College, McKenzie Roy N. Baker 
Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City Harley Fite 
Fisk University, Nashville Charles 8. Johnson 
King College, Bristol 
Knoxville College, Knoxville James A. Colston 
Lane College, Jackson C. A. Kirkendoll 
LeMoyne College, Memphis 
Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate .......--ccccccoccoosmn Robert L. Kincaid 
Maryville College, Maryville ....ccccccccccrnnrnnnnnnmnmmnnnnnnmendalph W, Lloyd 
Milligan College, Milligan College Dean E. Walker 
Searritt College, Nashville Hugh C. Stuntz 
Southwestern, Memphis Peyton N. Rhodes 
Tusculum College, Greeneville Raymond C. Rankin 
Union University, Jackson Walter F. Jones 
University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga David A. Lockmiller 
University of the South, Sewanee Edward McCrady, Jr. 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville Cc. E. Brehm 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville .......cccccccccnsmnnnnnmnnnn Et arvie Branscomb 



































TEXAS 


Abilene Christian College, Abilene ‘ ..Don H. Morris 
Austin College, Sherman omne W. B, Guerrant 
Baylor University, Waco 
Bishop College, Marshall M. K. Curry, Jr. 
Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene ...........cccccccconnnnmnnnnnde N, Richardson 
Howard Payne College, Brownwood Thomas H. Taylor 
Incarnate Word College, San Antonio Sister M. Columkille 
Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton A. C. Gettys, Acting 
MeMurry College, Abilene Harold G. Cooke 
Midwestern University, Wichita Falls James B. Boren 
Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio John LaSalle McMahon 
Rice Institute, Houston 0... smite William V. Houston 
St. Edward’s University, Austin Elmo Bransby 
St. Mary’s University, San Amtomio 0.000.000... suis J, Blume 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas 0.0.0.0... .Umphrey Lee 
Southwestern University, Georgetown William C. Finch 
Sul Ross State College, Alpine ..Bryan Wildenthal 
Texas Christian University, Fort Worth , M. E, Sadler 
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Texas College, Tyler 


Bulletin 


D. RB. Glass 





Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville 
Texas Southern University, Houston 


Ernest H. Poteet 
R. O. Lanier 








Texas State College for Women, Denton 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock 


John A. Guinn 
E. N. Jones 





Texas Wesleyan College, Fort Worth 


Law Sone 





Wilson H. Elkins 





Texas Western College, El Paso 
Trinity University, San Antonio 


James W. Laurie 





University of Texas, Austin 


Logan Wilson 





J. 8. Scott 





Wiley College, Marshall 
UTAH 





Brigham Young University, Provo 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City 


Ernest L. Wilkinson 
A. Ray Olpin 





Utah State Agricultural College, Logan 


Louis L. Madsen 





J. Richard Palmer 





Westminster College, Salt Lake City 


VERMONT 
Bennington College, Bennington 


Frederick Burckhardt 





Middlebury College, Middlebury 


Samuel 8. Stratton 








Norwich University, Northfield 
St. Michael’s College, Winooski 


Ernest N. Harmon 
Francis E. Moriarty 





Trinity College, Burlington 


Mother Colette 








University of Vermont, Burlington 


VIRGINIA 
Bridgewater College, Bridgewater 


Carl W. Borgmann 


Warren D. Bowman 





College of William and Mary, Williamsburg 


Alvin Duke Chandler 





Emory and Henry College, Emory 
Hampden-Sydney College, Hampden-Sydney 
Hampton Institute, Hampton 


Foye G. Gibson 
Edgar G. Gammon 
Alonzo G. Moron 





John R. Everett 





Hollins College, Hollins College 
Longwood College, Farmville 


Dabney 8S. Lancaster 





Lynchburg College, Lynchburg 


Orville W. Wake 





Madison College, Harrisonburg 


G. Tyler Miller 








Mary Baldwin College, Staunton 
Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg 


Frank B. Lewis 
M. L. Combs 





Radford College, Radford 


Charles K. Martin, Jr. 





J. Earl Moreland 





Randolph-Macon College, Ashland 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg 
Roanoke College, Salem 


William F. Quillian, Jr. 
H. Sherman Oberly 








Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar 
University of Richmond, Richmond 


Anne Gary Pannell 
George M. Modlin 





University of Virginia, Charlottesville 


Colgate W. Darden, Jr. 





Virginia Military Institute, Lexington 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg 


William H. Milton, Jr. 
Walter 8S. Newman 
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Virginia State College, Petersburg Robert P. Daniel 
Virginia Union University, Richmond J. Maleus Ellison 
Washington and Lee University, Lexington Francis P. Gaines 


WASHINGTON 


College of Puget Sound, Tacoma Robert Franklin Thompson 
Gonzaga University, Spokane Francis E. Corkery 
Holy Names College, Spokane Sister M. Francis Xavier 
Pacific Lutheran College, Parkland 8. C. Eastvold 
Seattle Pacific College, Seattle C. Hoyt Watson 
Seattle University, Seattle Albert A. Lemineux 
University of Washington, Seattle Henry Schmitz 
Whitman College, Walla Walla Chester C. Maxey 
Whitworth College, Spokane Frank F. Warren 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Bethany College, Bethany Perry E. Gresham 
Davis and Elkins College, Elkins Raymond B. Purdum 
Fairmont State College, Fairmont John W. Pence 
Marshall College, Huntington Stewart H. Smith 
Salem College, Salem K. Duane Hurley 
Shepherd College, Shepherdstown Oliver 8. Ikenberry 
West Virginia State College, Institute John W. Davis 
West Virginia University, Morgantown Irvin Stewart 
West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon William J. Scarborough 


WISCONSIN 


Alverno College, Milwaukee Sister M. Augustine 
Beloit College, Beloit Carey Croneis 
Carroll College, Waukesha Robert D. Steele 
Lawrence College, Appleton Nathan M. Pusey 
Marquette University, Milwaukee -Edward J. O’Donnell 
Milton College, Milton Carroll L. Hill 
Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee John B. Johnson, Jr. 
Mount Mary College, Milwaukee Edward A. Fitzpatrick 
Northland College, Ashland L. H. Brumbaugh 
Ripon College, Ripon Clark G. Kuebler 
St. Norbert College, West De Pere B. H. Pennings 
University of Wisconsin, Madison Mark H. Ingraham, Dean 


WYOMING 
University of Wyoming, Laramie G. D. Humphrey 


CANADA 


Mount Allison University, Sackville, New Brunswick 
W. T. Ross Flemington 
Victoria University, Toronto, Ontario A. B. B. Moore 
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ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 
LEBANON 


Americar University of Beirut Stephen B. L. Penrose, Jr. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Centro Escobar University, Manila Concepcion A. Aguila 


Far Eastern University, Manila 


American College for Girls, Istanbul 


EEE CI A 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


American Association for the Advancement of Science 
American Association of University Professors 
American Association of University Women 

American Council of Learned Societies 

American Council on Education 

Carnegie Corporation 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
General Education Board 

Institute of International Education 

Jesuit Educational Association 

National Catholic Educational Association 

National Council of Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. 
New York State Department of Higher Education 
Social Science Research Council 

United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa 

United States Office of Education 


Vidal A. Tan 


Floyd H. Black 


BS: Floyd H. Black 





CONSTITUTION OF THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
COLLEGES, INCORPORATED 


ARTICLE I 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of the Association shall be the promotion of higher 
education in all its forms in the colleges of liberal arts and sci- 
ences which shall become members of this Association, and the 
prosecution of such plans as may make more efficient the insti- 
tions included in its membership. 


ARTICLE II 


The name of this Association shall be the ‘‘ Association of 
American Colleges, Incorporated.”’ 


ARTICLE III 
MEMBERSHIP 


SecTION 1. The membership of the Association shall be com- 
posed of those colleges of liberal arts and sciences which may be 
duly elected to membership in the Association after recommenda- 
tion by the Board of Directors. 

Section 2. Honorary Membership. The general secretaries 
of church boards of education and officials of educational founda- 
tions and other cooperating agencies may be elected to honorary 
membership. 


ARTICLE IV 
REPRESENTATION 


Every institution recognized as a member of this Association 
shall be entitled to representation in each meeting of the Associa- 
tion by an accredited representative. Other members of the fac- 
ulty or board of trustees of any institution belonging to this 
Association, the officers of church boards cooperating with such 
an institution and the representatives of foundations and other 
cooperating agencies, shall be entitled to all the privileges of rep- 
resentatives except the right to vote. Each institution recognized 
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as a member of the Association shall be entitled to one vote on any 
question before the Association, the vote to be cast by its accred- 
ited representative. 


ARTICLE V 


FIELD OF OPERATION 


Section 1. The territory in which the operations of the Asso- 
ciation are principally to be conducted is the United States. 


ARTICLE VI 
OFFICERS 


Section 1. The Association shall elect from its membership 
the following : 
1. President 
2. Vice President 
3. Executive Director 
4. Treasurer 


Section 2. The Executive Director shall be the executive 
officer of the Association and shall serve until his successor is 


duly elected. The other officers shall serve for one year or until 
their successors are duly elected. Election of officers shall be by 
ballot. 

Section 3. The duties of the respective officers shall be those 
usually connected with said offices. 


ARTICLE VII 
BoarRD OF DIRECTORS 


Section 1. The Board of Directors shall consist of eight mem- 
bers, four of whom shall be elected by ballot by the Association, 
and the other four shall consist of the officers of the Association. 

Section 2. The President of the Association shall be ex officio 
chairman of the Board of Directors. 

Section 3. Except as provided by statute and as directed by 
the members of the Association, and subject to the Constitution 
and By-Laws, the Board of Directors shall have power to man- 
age, operate and direct the affairs of the Association and fill all 
vacancies, 





Constitution of the Association 


ARTICLE VIII 
QuoruM 


Representatives of twenty-five members of the Association shall 
be necessary to form a quorum for the transaction of business. 


ARTICLE IX 
By-Laws 


The Association may enact By-Laws for its own government, 
not inconsistent with the provisions hereof and the certificate of 
incorporation. 


ARTICLE X 
AMENDMENTS 


Amendments to the foregoing Constitution may be offered at 
any regular annual meeting, and shall be in writing, signed by 
the mover and two seconds. They shall then lie on the table un- 
til the next annual meeting, and shall require for their adoption 
the affirmative vote of two thirds of the members then present. 


BY-LAWS 


1. Applications for membership shall be made to the Board of 
Directors, which shall, after investigation of the standing of the 
institution, recommend to the Association. 

2. The annual dues shall be seventy-five dollars ($75.00) per 
member. Non-payment of dues for two successive years shall 
cause forfeiture of membership. | 

3. At least one meeting of the Association shall be held in the 
month of January of each calendar year. Special meetings may 
be called by the Board of Directors, provided that four-weeks’ 
notice in writing be given each institution connected with the 
Association. 

4. The place of the annual meeting of the Association shall be 
determined each year by the Board of : > rectors. 

5. All expenditure of funds of the Association shall be author- 
ized by resolution of the Association, or subject to later approval 
by the Association, by the Board of Directors. 

6. The President shall appoint a Committee on Resolutions at 
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the beginning of each annual meeting, to which shall be referred 
for consideration and recommendation all special resolutions 
offered by members of the Association. 

7. There shall be within the Association a permanent commis- 
sion to be known as the ‘‘Commission on Christian Higher 
Education.’’ This Commission shall have such autonomy as 
may be necessary in order to represent the interests of church- 
related colleges in general and to carry on a program of promot- 
ing spiritual values in higher education. The Commission is to 
operate under rules mutually agreed to by the Commission and 
the Board of Directors. 

8. The Executive Director shall mail three copies of the official 
BULLETIN to all institutions which are members of the Asso- 
ciation. Additional copies, either for the institution or for any 
officer or faculty member, may be had at a special rate. 

9. These By-Laws may be amended at any business session of 
the Association by two thirds vote, provided that notice of the 
proposed amendment has been presented at a previous session. 


PoLicy 


In accordance with the action of the Association, the working 
policy of the Association is a policy of inclusiveness and inter- 
helpfulness rather than of exclusiveness. 





1915 

1915-16 
1916-17 
1917-18 


1918-19 
1919-20 
1920-21 
1921-22 
1922-23 


1923-24 
1924-25 
1925-26 
1926-27 
1927-28 
1928-29 
1929-30 
1930-31 
1931-32 
1932-33 
1933-34 
1934-35 
1935-36 
1936-37 
1937-38 
1938-39 
1939-40 
1940-41 
1941-42 
1942-43 
1943-44 
1944-45 
1945-46 
1946-47 
1947-48 
1948-49 
1949-50 
1950-51 
1951-52 
1952-53 


FORMER PRESIDENTS 


President Robert L. Kelly, Earlham College; Constitution adopted 

President Robert L. Kelly, Earlham College 

President Henry Churchill King,* Oberlin College 

President John 8. Nollen, Lake Forest College 

President Hill M. Bell,* Drake University, Vice-President, pre- 
siding 

President Donald J. Cowling, Carleton College 

President William A. Shanklin,* Wesleyan University 

President Frederick C. Ferry, Hamilton College 

President Clark W. Chamberlain,* Denison University 

President Charles A. Richmond,* Union College 

President Samuel Plantz,* Lawrence College, Vice-President, pre- 
siding 

President Harry M. Gage, Coe College 

Chancellor J. H. Kirkland,* Vanderbilt University 

President Frank Aydelotte, Swarthmore College 

Dean John R. Effinger,* University of Michigan 

President Lucia R. Briggs, Milwaukee-Downer College 

President Trevor Arnett, General Education Board 

President Guy E. Snavely, Birmingham-Southern College 

Dean Luther P. Eisenhart, Princeton University 

President Ernest H. Wilkins, Oberlin College 

President Irving Maurer,* Beloit College 

President Edmund D. Soper, Ohio Wesleyan University 

President William Mather Lewis,* Lafayette College 

President Henry M. Wriston, Lawrence College 

President James R. McCain, Agnes Scott College 

President James L. MeConaughy,* Wesleyan University 

President John L. Seaton, Albion College 

President Meta Glass, Sweet Briar College 

President Edward V. Stanford, Villanova College 

President Remsen D. Bird, Occidental College 

President Charles E. Diehl, Southwestern 

Chancellor William P. Tolley, Syracuse University 

President Francis P. Gaines, Washington and Lee University 

President James P. Baxter, III, Williams College 

President Charles J. Turck, Macalester College 

President Mildred McAfee Horton, Wellesley College 

President Kenneth I. Brown, Denison University 

President Vincent J. Flynn, College of St. Thomas 

President Daniel L. Marsh, Boston University 

Vice-Chancellor LeRoy E. Kimball, New York University 

President M. E. Sadler, Texas Christian University 


* Deceased. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


GTUDENT PARTICIPATION IN COLLEGE ADMINIS- 

TRATION compiled by Frances E. Falvey is a study of 
the present status of student participation in the administration 
of the four year liberal arts college, eighteen of which contrib- 
uted to this handbook. Bureau of Publicatons, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


ENERAL EDUCATION IN SCHOOL AND COLLEGE is a 
report of a study made by the faculties of Andover, Exeter, 
Lawrenceville, Harvard, Princeton and Yale on a grant from 
The Fund for the Advancement of Education of the Ford Foun- 
dation, presenting a plan for integrating the last two years of 
secondary school and the first two years of college. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 


(CURRENT LEGAL PROBLEMS OF COLLEGES AND UNI- 

VERSITIES 1951-52 by T. E. Blackwell is one of a series 
of annual commentaries on recent court decisions of interest to 
college and university administrators. Washington University, 
St. Louis 5, Missouri. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE FOR THE STUDY OF 

FACTORS INVOLVED IN THE HIGHER EDUCATION 
OF VERMONT YOUTH TO THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
OF 1953 presented by Dr. Ernest V. Hollis, Chief of College 
Administration of the U. S. Office of Education as consultant, 
analyzes the scholarships available for young people in the state 
of Vermont. 


HE SURVEY OF PHYSIOLOGICAL SCIENCE, initiated 

in 1952 by the American Physiological Society with the sup- 
port of the National Science Foundation, is examining the present 
status and current trends in the broad field of physiological 
science. The subject is being considered in its widest sense of 
understanding the mechanisms of life processes in physical and 
chemical terms. The relationships of physiology to other fields 
of science, technology and the public welfare are being consid- 
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ered for their impact on problems of teaching, research, man- 
power and industry. The ultimate aim of the Survey is to pro- 
vide comprehensive data which may be used as a basis for oper- 
ating decisions of interested institutions and agencies. With 
other similar surveys, it will also provide a background for a 
future national science policy. Orr E. Reynolds, on leave part 
time from the Office, of Naval Research, where he is director of 
the Biological Sciences Division, has been serving as Executive 
Director for the initial phase of the Survey. On March 15 he 
will be succeeded by Dr. L. M. N. Bach, Professor of Physiology 
at the Tulane University Medical School, who will devote his 
full time to the Survey. The address of the Survey of Physio- 
logical Science is 2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington 25, 
D. C. 





AMONG THE COLLEGES 


ADELPHI COLLEGE has received a bequest of $27,500 from 

the estate of Mrs. Kate Louise Hodges Williams of 277 Park 
Avenue, New York City, and will receive $10,000 more from her 
will eventually. 


AN TIOCH COLLEGE will have a $500,000 solar research labo- 

ratory erected on adjoining property by the Charles F. Ket- 
tering Foundation, for research in chlorophyll and photosyn- 
thesis, which will be named the Charles F. Kettering Laboratory. 


BLACKBURN COLLEGE announces the construction of a 

new science building, the work to be done by the students 
and the funds supplied by the Olin Foundation of Alton, IIli- 
nois. The building is to be named Olin Hall after Mr. F. W. 
Olin, industrialist and financier. 


(CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY has received 

a grant of $30,000 from the Ford Foundation to finance a 
study of human behavior in business and other organizations. 
The project will be directed by Dr. Herbert A. Simon, Profes- 
sor of Administration in the Graduate School of Industrial Ad- 
ministration. 


(,0UCHER COLLEGE has established five scholarships in 

different amounts up to $1000 for young women born in 1937 
or 1938 who will have completed at least ten grades of school in 
July, 1953 but have not graduated from high school. They will 
be awarded on the basis of high school records, recommendations 
and performance in the College Entrance Examinations. 


KNOX COLLEGE has received the assets of a trust fund es- 

tablished shortly before his death in 1925, by one of her most 
famous sons, Edgar A. Bancroft, ’78, former U. S. Ambassador 
to Japan, of $189,328.22, to establish a memorial for his mother, 
Catherine Blair Bancroft, and his wife, Margaret Healy Ban- 
croft, ‘‘to be used by it either as a part of its general endow- 
ment or for the endowment of a professorship or department, or 
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for the construction of some building, for the purposes of said 
college as to its board of trustees may seem most beneficial to 
the college and appropriate as a memorial.”’ 


MARIETTA COLLEGE has received an anonymous gift of 

$50,000 for improvements to the college library which will 
be named the Dawes Memorial Library in hcnor of the Rufus R. 
Dawes family. A memorial room therein will house the Gen- 
eral Charles G. Dawes collection of autographs of famous people 
and publications about the Dawes family. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY announces a grant of $420,000 

from the Lavanburg Corner House, 40 East 66th Street, 
New York, presented by its President, Miss Ethel H. Wise, to 
the university for a new graduate program in social service edu- 
cation which will be part of the Graduate Division of Public 
Service directed by Dr. William J. Ronan. A two-year curricu- 
lum will be provided beginning next September and applica- 
tions for admission will be received beginning February 1, 1953. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY has been left $750,000 by Wil- 

liam Shubael Conant, alumnus and retired engineer. The 
money will be used to endow a professorship in the humanities 
in the school’s Music Department. Mr. Conant also presented 
the college with his private library, music and a collection of 
theatre memorabilia. 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY announces 15 to 20 graduate as- 
sistantships for women interested in pursuing a curriculum 
designed to prepare for personnel work in high schools, colleges 
and universities as advisers of girls, deans of women, counselors, 
heads of residence and social directors. Each assistantship is 
equivalent to a grant of $1200 to $1500 per year. The scholar- 
ships are limited to students who are willing to give two years to 
the program of study. For application forms and detailed in- 
formation write Dr. Ruth Haddock, Assistant Director, Student 
Personnel Graduate Program, Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, 
New York. 
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UNIVERSITY OF AKRON has received $165,000 from the 

Firestone family for the purchase of a structure near the 
campus to be used for the university’s Department of Music. 
During 1952, the university also obtained $1,200,000 in cor- 
porate gifts for a new arts and science building. 


NIVERSITY OF CHICAGO has received $300,000 from an 

anonymous donor to endow a distinguished service professor- 
ship honoring Robert M. Hutchins, former head of the univer- 
sity. Dr. Robert Redfield, distinguished anthropologist, will be 
appointed to this professorship. 


NIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH has received a $100,000 

gift for endowment of a scholarship loan fund from the 
Heinz Endowment Fund, a trust set up under the will of the 
late Howard Heinz of Pittsburgh. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA has _ been given $500,000 to 
strengthen research and teaching in physics. Two thirds 


of the gift has been designated for a fund to provide fellowships 
for outstanding graduate and post-doctoral students in physics. 


WHITMAN COLLEGE has been the recipient of two memorial 
scholarship funds: The Edward A. Paddock Fund of $50,000 


which will provide scholarships for Whitman College students 
resident in the State of Idaho, and the William E. and Harriet 
A. Grimshaw Fund for scholarships for pre-law, pre-medical, 
pre-engineering and pre-divinity students in Whitman College. 





NEW COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


Bethany College, Bethany, West Virginia. Perry E. Gresham, 
Minister, Central Woodward Christian Church, Detroit, Mich- 
igan. 

Columbia University, New York City. Grayson L. Kirk, Vice 
President and Provost. 

Emerson College, Boston, Massachusetts. S. Justus McKinley, 
Professor of History and Chairman of the Department of 
Social Sciences, Springfield College, Massachusetts. 

George Williams College, Chicago, Illinois. John R. McCurdy, 
General Secretary of the Y. M. C. A. Metropolitan Board of 
Governors, Toronto, Canada. 

Hamline University, St. Paul, Minnesota. Paul H. Giddens, 
Professor of Economics, Allegheny College, Meadville, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Hartwick College, Oneonta, New York. Miller A. F. Ritchie, 
Professor, Human Relations, University of Miami. 

Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. James H. Hilton, Dean, Col- 
lege of Agriculture, State College of Agriculture and Engi- 
neering, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

Newcomb College, New Orleans, Louisiana. John R. Hubbard, 
Dean. 

Rhode Island College of Education, Providence, Rhode Island. 
William C. Gaige, Superintendent of Schools, Claremont, 
California. 

Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa. William E. Kerstetter, Chair- 
man, Department of Philosophy and Religion, Hamline Uni- 
versity, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Sul Ross State College, Alpine, Texas. Bryan Wildenthal. 

University of Miami, Miami, Florida. Jay F. W. Pearson, Vice 
President. 
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COMMISSION ON CHRISTIAN HIGHER 
EDUCATION—ACTIVITIES 
FOR THE YEAR 


GUY E. SNAVELY 


Chairman Clyde A. Milner, President of Guilford College, 
tried in vain to obtain a quorum for a meeting of the Commis- 
sion in Washington before his summer trip to Europe. After 
several conferences over the telephone, in person and by letter, 
he and I agreed that I should direct the activities throughout 
the year, more or less along the lines that I had done during the 
preceding year and that had been done previously by former 
Executive Secretary Robert N. DuBose. 

Chairman Edwin E. Voigt of the Committee on Conferences 
and Programs was elected Bishop of the Methodist Church so 
that he was unable to give any assistance in arranging the pro- 
grams of the district conferences. 

In line with the plans of the group of church-related colleges 
in the West Central Area, that has been meeting annually for 
nearly 20 years in Omaha, their November program was de- 
voted principally to one main address lasting about an hour and 
followed by discussion in which many of the delegates, totaling 
nearly 100, participated. 

Working with Chairman M. Earle Collins, President of Mis- 
sourl Valley College, we obtained as the speaker for this pro- 
gram Dean Merrimon Cuninggim of Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity who spoke upon the moral and spiritual values in 
American education. A well thought-out report on the funce- 
tions and objectives of this conference was made by a committee 
under the chairmanship of President David L. Crawford of 
Doane College. The devotionals were conducted by President 
Henry Olson of Beuna Vista College. I gave a report on ‘‘The 
Washington Scene.’’ The facilities of Creighton University were 
placed at the disposal of the conference by President Carl M. 
Reinert who is Secretary of this regional conference. 

The Annual Conference of Church-Related Colleges in the 
South was held on December 1 in the Peabody Hotel, Memphis, 
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Tennessee, the day before the opening of the Annual Meeting 
of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
The same topic, ‘‘Moral and Spiritual Values in American Edu- 
eation,’’ was discussed by the Southern group. There was a 
panel discussion participated in by the following: 


President John R. Cunningham 
Davidson College 


President F. Pendleton Gaines, Jr. 
Wofford College 


President Ollie Edmunds 
Stetson University 


President Clyde A. Milner 
Guilford College 

Dr. Gould Wickey, Executive Secretary of the United Luth- 
eran Board of Education, gave an address on ‘‘The Difference 
in Higher Education.’’ Again I was able to report on ‘‘The 
Washington Scene.’’ 

The program was prepared in collaboration with President 
Harwell G. Davis of Howard College, Chairman of the Southern 
group for 1953. 

President Howard F. Lowry of the College of Wooster, Chair- 
man of the Commission’s Committee on Publications, was un- 
able to have a meeting of his committee. The Executive Direc- 
tor, continued, according to previous approved action, with the 
selection and printing of pertinent articles in the section of the 
quarterly BULLETIN entitled COLLEGE AND CHURCH. 

No matters came to the attention of the Committee on Public 
Relations other than what was being considered and handled by 
the Commission on Public Relations of the Association. 

The Committee on Research under the chairmanship of Presi- 
dent Clyde A. Milner continued its study on WHAT IS A 
CHRISTIAN COLLEGE? under the leadership of Raymond F. 
McLain. The report of this committee was presented by Dr. 
McLain at the Annual Meeting and is summarized in an accom- 
panying article written by him. 





REPORT ON RESEARCH-STUDY PROJECT, 
“WHAT IS A CHRISTIAN COLLEGE?” 


RAYMOND F. McLAIN, Director 


This report concludes the second full year of the research- 
study project, WHAT IS A CHRISTIAN COLLEGE}, and in- 
dicates the program for the present school year. The project, 
to remind those of you who did not hear the report last year, 
is under the direction of the Research Committee of the Com- 
mission on Christian Higher Education of the Association of 
American Colleges. Dr. Clyde A. Milner is chairman of the 
committee of some seven members. The Lilly Endowment, hav- 
ing given $42,700 to the project to date, has carried the greater 
financial responsibilty. The Association has contributed $7500 
to date, and the Research Committee is asking for some addi- 
tional help for the current and fiscal year. 

Some forty colleges participated in the first year of the study, 
with thirty-six being represented in the five-day workshop held 
at Berea College in late August of 1951. Almost 300 additional 
colleges, 50 being Catholic, engaged in the study during the 
last school year, 192 colleges were represented in the six faculty 
workshops held this past summer. Earlham College, Cedar 
Crest College, Mars Hill College, Drake University, St. Mary’s 
University (Texas) and Occidental College were the entertain- 
ing institutions. About 250 faculty members, including some 
25 administrative officers, participated in the five-day meetings. 
In most instances the faculty participants were the chairmen of 
the local campus study committees. 

Each of the workshops sought to deal with different phases of 
the total study, so that in the consolidated report many aspects 
of the study will have received rather detailed treatment. Even 
so, the consolidated report, which is now on the press, will be of 
greatest value to the participating colleges if used as data for 
further self-study. 

The basic effort in the study is to define the nature and de- 
scribe the role of the Christian college, and to ask, as specifi- 
cally as possible, what the Christian commitment means to the 
various parts of college life. These questions have been asked 
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and answered, in varying detail, about administrative responsi- 
bilities, faculty interests and concerns, student admissions and 
activities, curriculum building and administration and public 
relations. Needless to say, the greatest difficulty in the entire 
study is to apply the general principles to specific situations. 
At the same time, such an application promises the greatest help 
to the colleges. 

As was stated earlier, the consolidated report of the six work- 
shops is now in the press. The circulation of this report will be 
the last general act of the second year of the study. Many in- 
stitutions are continuing their local committees and are plan- 
ning a detailed self-analysis in the light of the report. It is not 
likely, however, that further workshops or one-day college re- 
gional meetings* will be held. The colleges that are continuing 
the study are now more or less ‘‘on their own,’’ except for the 
periodic progress reports that will be requested for circulation 
to the other colleges for their enlightenment and encouragement. 

One additional step is now being undertaken in an effort to 
relate the various phases of the study to each other and eluci- 
date, insofar as possible, the generalized judgments of the col- 
leges as they bear on specific pertinent points. That step is the 
writing of a book interpreting the study. This should be off the 
press and available some time next Fall. 

While this book, and the consolidated report of the six work- 
shops upon which it is based, may be of value in ‘‘strengthen- 
ing the ranks’’ of the Christian colleges, it should be stressed 
that this is not the primary value of the study. The most im- 
portant result is to be found in the improvements made in indi- 
vidual institutions. An additional value, not really anticipated 
at the inauguration of the project, is the sense of comradeship 
and solidarity that comes to the Christian institutions as they 
realize that they do not stand alone, either in facing their diffi- 
culties or in realizing their potentialities. It is this sense of 
oneness, as much as any other single thing, that has caused many 
of us who participated in this study to feel that it has not been, 
**just another study.’’ This, indeed, is the kind of project that 
may effect deep changes in institutions, and through them, in 
the educational world at large. 


* Fifteen such one-day meetings were held last Spring. 





THE ROAD TO WISDOM 


DAVID MARION DELO 
PRESIDENT, WAGNER COLLEGE 


During the past few years in Washington, and before that on 
the campus of a prairie college, I have been greatly interested 
in our American concept of freedom. This concept of freedom, 
and of free men, has been much in our minds in the years since 
World War II. These years have also brought many new prob- 
lems, both domestic and foreign, which require prayerful wis- 
dom for their solution. At the same time, the need for more 
and more knowledge has been demonstrated again and again. 

There is no doubt that our institutions can continue to supply 
our young people with more and more knowledge. Whether edu- 
cation can also supply wisdom, through its traditional methods, 
is another matter; for wisdom ‘‘implies the highest exercise of 
all the faculties of the moral nature as well as of the intellect.’’ 
There has been a great deal of confusion between these two 
terms, knowledge and wisdom. And education, like the world it 
hopes to awaken, is in a state of flux. 

We graduate from our colleges each year thousands of engi- 
neers with enough knowledge to receive the B.S. degree, but 
very few develop the wisdom of a Charles Kettering or a Van- 
never Bush. Civilization operates on knowledge. It moves for- 
ward through the creative wisdom of the individual. 

In Volume 1 of the report prepared by the President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education in 1947, I find the following state- 
ment: ‘‘Colleges must find the right relationship between spe- 
cialized training on the one hand, and the transmission of a 
common cultural heritage toward a common citizenship .. .’’ 

This, and a half hundred other reports, speak of knowledge. 
Where then is the wisdom? The wisdom which our colleges 
must supply is wisdom to select the true from the false; wis- 
dom to steer our way between the misleading signposts set up by 
the propaganda of special interests; wisdom to live a full and 
rewarding life; wisdom to be free men in a world which is half 
slave. For fundamental freedom, in a democracy, depends on 


Nore: Inaugural address (condensed) delivered November 8, 1952. 
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the ability to practice voluntarily individual and collective disci- 
pline for the common good. This the free man with his spiri- 
tual resources is equipped to do. 

This free man is the strength of the church and the strength 
of our nation. He possesses the inner resources to stand firm 
against the appeals of irrational ideologies which are working 
unceasingly among us. For totalitarianism regardless of its 
form, is not rational. It is like a great unappeased hunger which 
can be satisfied only by swallowing up everything with which it 
comes in contact. Free man recognizes its nature, and is not 
deceived. 

Baker Brownell, in his recent book ‘‘The College and the 
Community,’’ gives numerous reasons why he believes that 
higher education in the United States has failed. I think his 
dictum is unduly harsh. Should we not say, rather, that it has 
fallen short of its goals? 

Probably one contributing factor is so-called objective scholar- 
ship carried on by men of little faith. ‘‘Objectivity’’ of this 
type cannot fail to rob teaching of its vitality. It thins and 
dilutes subject matter to a watery and unpalatable paste, like 
intellectual spinach from which the nutriment has been boiled 
away in the cold fires of false scholarship. It has neither flavor 
nor worth. The cheated student is left with only pallid facts, 
a poor and cheap substitute for the intellectual and spiritual 
sustenance which he deserves. Thought without feeling is the 
surest road to intellectual sterility. 

Another factor seems to be the loss of real intellectual curi- 
osity. The spirit of inquiry is as old as man. To progress, we 
must question—logically and intelligently. Yet much of our 
educati-e process has come to be grouped around objective test- 
ing which classifies students like a mechanical pea sorter handles 
peas for canning. Too much of our attention has been cen- 
tered on concepts which fail to really live in the consciousness 
of the student. We have often skated blithely over the surface, 
teaching less and less about more and more. Yet unless the 
student has learned the what and the why of basic fundamentals 
through rigorous mental activity, generalizations can mean 
little. 

Surely these are the wrong roads to wisdom, not to mention 
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knowledge. How then can a college map these roads for its 
student body and lead them a little way in the right direction 
before they ride out into the world astride their bachelors’ di- 
plomas? And how should they be equipped for the journey? 

The health, the virility and the future of our nation depends 
on the wisdom of our leaders and the way in which they apply 
sound religious principles to practical ends. For in the last analy- 
sis, we are in greater danger from changes within than from 
aggression outside our borders. If we soundly educate a suffi- 
cient number of citizens with deep religious convictions, the 
danger from within will disappear. 

This is the task of the church-sponsored college. It is to edu- 
cate free men endowed not only with knowledge, but also with 
the spiritual understanding basic to real wisdom. It is in the 
hearts of such men and women that we can most readily erys- 
tallize an abiding faith in our form of democratic government, 
an understanding of its problems and a sympathy for its goals. 

Despite their small size and physical resources, the church- 
sponsored colleges have one tremendous advantage. Their fac- 
ulties are dedicated to teaching. The student is their chief con- 


cern, not a nuisance between research projects. These teachers 
possess sound personal convictions, an inner integrity and the 
enthusiasm needed to strike fire from the flint of the student 
mind. 


Four years in the Christian environment of a church-sponsored 
college, under such a faculty, should enable the student to in- 
tegrate and indurate his basic reservoir of personal faith. Four 
years of such guidance should aid him to develop his latent 
potentialities. Four years should allow time to mature his un- 
derstanding and his judgment—time to learn the art of living in 
harmony with his fellows. Four years should yield the oppor- 
tunity to integrate the bits of knowledge he has garnered. 

The graduate also needs certain tools, other than vocational, 
to carry with him. 

He should be able to communicate his thoughts clearly and 
without distortion, both in writing and in speech. 

He should be able to read analytically and to reason logically, 
and thus to perceive the true meaning behind the bombardment 
of words which continually assault his eyes and ears. 
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As a citizen participating in the affairs of a community, or 
voting on national issues, he should possess a basic knowledge 
of the long-range geo-political factors which influence our na- 
tional destiny and the determination of our foreign policy. 

Finally, he should have some definite knowledge of both the 
theory and the practice of political movements working to de- 
stroy our democratic system; and he should know how to com- 
bat them. 

These are the practical tools of free men. Thus equipped, 
our graduates can venture confidently along the road to wisdom. 





THE DIFFERENCE IN HIGHER EDUCATION: 
MORAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES 


GOULD WICKEY 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, BOARD OF EDUCATION, UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Two False Views—For some people the spread of knowledge 
is practically equivalent to the coming of the Kingdom of 
God. Let attendance at schools be required, let literacy rise to 
the highest level, and throughout the world will be experienced 
peace and happiness. In 1834 Horace Mann wrote these words, 
‘‘Let the common school be extended to its full capability and 
nine-tenths of crime and lawlessness will become obsolete. Man 
will walk more safely by day and every pillar will be inviolate 
by night. Property, life and character will be held by a 
stronger tenure.’’ 

Two world wars and their aftermaths have completely shat- 
tered such a point of view. The veneer of modern culture and 
civilization is, in the words of Sir Walter Moberley (‘‘The 
Crisis in the University,’’ London, 8. C. M. Press, Ltd., 1949, 
p. 15), ‘‘amazingly thin. Beneath it has been revealed, not only 
the ape and the tiger, but what is far worse—perverted and 
satanic man.’’ The facts of experience speak so loudly that 
Moberley’s statement needs no elaboration. Since Horace Mann 
wrote his statement, the crime record of the United States has 
increased 500%. 

The modern man has been mistaken about another matter. 
‘*In the name of broadmindedness and tolerance,’’ say this man 
in effect, ‘‘religion need not be and should not be stressed in 
the schools. Civilization is essentially the result of scientific 
discoveries, sociological improvements and national progress. 
Since religion deals with the intangible, the invisible, and the 
eternal, it (religion) needs only occasional and peripheral recog- 
nition. Laboratories deal with the realities of life; religion 
deals with the unreal.’’ 

This false position has had a most dire effect: today we have 

Note: Address given at the Annual Conference of Church-Related Col- 


leges in the South held under the auspices of our Commission on Christian 
Higher Education at Memphis, Tennessee, December 1, 1952. 
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generations of religious illiterates who think religion and moral- 
ity are unessential and make no difference in the lives of people. 
How intelligent and educated people can take such a position 
can be understood only by the fact that their education was 
defective and incomplete. Even Thomas Jefferson, who in- 
sisted on the separation of Church and State, declared ‘‘the rela- 
tions which exist between man and his Maker, and the duties 
resulting from those relations, are the most interesting and im- 
portant to every human being, and the most incumbent on his 
study and investigation.’’ (See ‘‘Meeting of the Visitors of the 
University of Virginia, October 7, 1882.’’ in The Writings of 
Thomas Jefferson, 1905, Vol. xix, p. 414). 

In discussing the moral uneasiness of this generation Dr. C. 
Wright Mills, associate professor of sociology at Columbia 
University, writes, ‘‘The moral uneasiness of our time—in poli- 
tics and economics, in family life, educational institutions, and 
even in our churches—results from this key fact: The older 
values and codes of uprightness no longer grip us, nor have they 
been replaced by new values and codes which would lend moral 
meaning and sanction to the life routines we must now follow.’’ 
(‘‘Diagnosis of our Moral Uneasiness,’’ in The New York Times 
Magazine, Nov. 23, 1952, p. 55). 

Related to this article is a cartoon by Alexander in The Phila- 
delphia Sunday Bulletin, showing three groups of people repre- 
senting the home, the school and the church with a judge pointing 
his finger and reading from a manuscript entitled, ‘‘ Relaxed 
sense of moral and ethical standards in U. S.’’ The cartoon 
commentary is the question: How much are we at fault? 

The total situation has become so grave that the Report of the 
President’s Commission on Higher Education declares, ‘‘This is 
a time of crisis’’ so serious that ‘‘the future of our civilization 
depends on the direction education takes, not just in the distant 
future, but in the days immediately ahead.’’ 

Christian Educators on the Alert—But years before the is- 
suance of that report, there were watchmen on the towers of 
education and culture who warned us repeatedly of the engulf- 
ing night. Their cries have not been in vain. In the organiza- 
tion of the Council of Church Boards of Education in 1911 the 
motivating factor was the essential place of religion in educa- 
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tion. Likewise, in the formation of the Association of American 
Colleges in 1915, religious educators were the leaders. Also, the 
primary objective in the formation of the National Conference 
of Church-Related Colleges in 1934 was ‘‘to give emphasis to the 
fundamental place of religion in education (especially at the 
college level), (a) in the formulation of a Christian philosophy 
of life, (b) in the development of Christian character in the in- 
dividual, and (c) in the establishment of a Christian social 
order.”’ 

As early as 1904 the Presbyterian (USA) General Assembly 
instructed its college board ‘‘to take up as a part of its regular 
work the provision of adequate means for furnishing religious 
culture to our young people at the state universities and safe- 
guarding them for the Church.’’ In 1906, Father Cassilly made 
a plea in The Catholic Mirror for the establishment of Roman 
Catholic chapels adjacent to state universities. And in 1907, 
Rev. Howard R. Gold began a Lutheran ministry among Luth- 
eran students at the University of Wisconsin. ; 

In the Council of Church Boards of Education, the separate 
Protestant boards of education joined hands in their desire and 
endeavors to bring religious and moral values to higher education 
through religious service to students. This work was carried on 
by the Commission on Student Work of the CCBE. 

This Commission, with the United Student Christian Council, 
joined with the Department of Evangelism of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches in the early 1940’s in the formation of the Uni- 
versity Christian Mission. 

The purpose of the University Christian Mission, which assists 
in holding scores of religious emphasis weeks each year on college 
and univerity campuses, is stated in these words: 


The purpose of the University Christian Mission is 
founded in God’s eternal purpose that man may discover the 
fullness of life which comes through fellowship with Jesus 
Christ, through commitment to Him as Lord and Saviour 
and through the service of the Kingdom of God. The high 
potentiality for leadership among the faculties and student 
bodies of our colleges and universities constitutes its special 
challenge. 

The University Christian Mission provides a starting 
point for the transiation of general hopes into effectual 
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realities. It aims to present, in terms intelligible to univer- 
sity men and women, the relevance of the Christian faith, 
both to personal life and to the great social issues of this 
age. It has secured for this purpose many of our ablest 
leaders. It is their aim to bring the faculties and student 
bodies a conviction of the burning need of our day for in- 
telligent, trained, consecrated Christians. 

Religious Courses at State Schools—In 1927 was established 
the School of Religion at the University of Iowa, in which ac- 
credited courses are offered under the sponsorship of Protestants, 
Catholics and Jews. During the past 25 years at some 35 uni- 
versities and state colleges, courses in religion are offered for 
credit. 

At one far west State College, in a Religious Conference, ‘‘the 
agency composed of the cooperating religious bodies who finance 
and administer the program of instruction and provide the Re- 
ligious Coordinator,’’ these courses are offered: History and Lit- 
erature of the New Testament, The Life of Jesus, The Parables 
of Jesus, Comparative World Religions, History and Literature 
of the Old Testament and Religious Education in the Home. 

There is no question about the student interest in such courses 
at state schools. They are performing a function in retaining 
some religious and moral values in higher education, and pre- 
venting the complete secularization of education. 

Efforts of Councils and Foundations.—The National Council 
on Religion in Higher Education has been instrumental in en- 
couraging outstanding young men to take graduate studies in 
religion and in locating them in college and university depart- 
ments. . 

A few years ago, The Edward W. Hazen Foundation was 
urged to encourage studies ‘‘by natural scientists, social scien- 
tists, and humanistic scholars concerning the religious issues, 
implications and responsibilities involved in the teaching of their 
respective disciplines.’’ Consequently, that Foundation has ren- 
dered a most valuable contribution through the series of essays 
entitled, ‘‘ Religious Perspectives of College Teaching.’’ 

In these efforts the attention is turned towards the teacher, a 
most neglected factor by some in former decades. The Board of 
Education of the United Lutheran Church, since the start of its 
work in 1918, endeavored to integrate the professor and student 
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in its religious service to students. Constantly the faculty mem- 
bers of that faith were present at student meetings, and the pro- 
fessor was made to feel his responsibility in the whole problem. 

This attention to the professor has become quite prominent in 
the past two years. In 1951 appeared the book entitled, ‘‘The 
Religion of College Teachers,’’ being a study of the beliefs, prac- 
tices and religious preparation of faculty members in church- 
related colleges, by R. H. Edwin Espy (Associated Press, New 
York, 1951). As a companion volume to the Espy book, the 
Association Press also published ‘‘College Teaching and Chris- 
tian Values,’’ under the editorship of Dr. Paul M. Limbert. 
. Here ‘‘a group of college teachers shows how college teaching in 
any field may be an expression of one’s desire to serve God full 
time.’’ So says a cover page: ‘‘ Each of these teachers shows the 
Christian values he sees in his subject matter, what difference it 
makes in scope, selection and organization of subject matter when 
he feels the study is approached from a Christian perspective.’’ 

Conferences of, for and by college teachers are held in various 
parts of the country. It is likely that a national conference will 
be held in 1953. The Commission on Christian Higher Educa- 
tion of the National Council of Churches of Christ in the U.S. A. 
has already announced that the journal of CHRISTIAN EDU- 
CATION (established by the Council of Church Boards of Edu- 
cation) will be known as THE CHRISTIAN SCHOLAR, be- 
ginning 1953. And in due time will appear a volume on ‘‘ What 
is a Christian College?,’’ prepared by Dr. Raymond F. McLain, 
general director of the Commission on Christian Higher Educa- 
tion of the NCCCUSA on the basis of an extensive study of this 
subject by some 250 colleges with the aid of a grant from the 
Lilly Endowment, Inc. 


I. RELIGIOUS AND MORAL VALUES DESIRED IN 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


It is not an insult to your intelligence to ask: what are the 
religious and moral values which should permeate higher educa- 
tion? Too frequently some persons talk glibly about these values 
without a clarification of what they are. In a symposium on 
“*Religion in Higher Education’’ (which appeared in The Jour- 
nal of Higher Education, October 1952, p. 350-372) Margaret 
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L. Wiley accepts as her definition of religion that which White- 
head proposed namely, ‘‘what a man does with his own solitari- 
ness.’’ This means nothing, so far as most people’s religion is 
concerned. One can do many varied things in solitariness and 
few if any would be related to religion. 

Some persons would save the world with a few values. Even 
Charles Malik of Lebanon, that keen-minded chairman of the 
United Nations’ Commission on Human Rights, is reported as 
believing that ‘‘Salvation is coming . . . not from communism 
or United Nations but from the living institutions of the mind 
and spirit vigorously reaffirming their faith in truth, justice and 
order.’’ (See Editorial in LIFE, Nov. 24, 1952, p. 26). This . 
is good but not good enough. The ancient Greeks believed in 
truth, but ancient Greece disappeared. The ancient Romans be- 
lieved in justice and order, as evidenced by Roman law, but 
ancient Rome fell. It is quite necessary to make clear that a 
few values in higher education are not sufficient to prevent the 
day of destruction. 

An editorial in the December 1, 1952 (p. 36) issue of LIFE 
indicates the necessity for being clear and explicit with regard 
to what are religious values. It may well be that Protestantism, 
in its fear of Catholicism, has aligned itself with a secularism 
in education, called Deweyism, and consequently has become 
more interested in democracy than in theology. (Every edu- 
eator should read this editorial.) 

One college president in his recent inaugural address sees the 
problem clearly when he says, ‘‘Even Christian educators, who 
are as subject to the influences of the cultural media of their 
societies as other men are, have through compromise obscured 
the radical difference between human values and God’s purposes 
for men. When we attempt, therefore, to define the basis of a 
Christian philosophy of education, we must begin by rejecting 
the secular, humanistic philosophy which, although it may lay 
some emphasis on spiritual values, does not make the gospel of 
salvation through Christ central.’’ (From Inaugural Address 
of Fredric B. Irvin, Thiel College, Greenville, Pa., November 6, 
1952.) 

St. Paul writing to the Galatians says, ‘‘The fruit of the Spirit 
is love, joy, peace, patience, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, 
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gentleness, self-control,’’ as contrasted to the ‘‘ works of the flesh: 
immorality, impurity, licentiousness, idolatry, sorcery, enmity, 
strife, jealousy, anger, selfishness, dissension, party spirit, envy, 
(murder), drunkenness, carousing, and the like.’’ (Gal. 5: 
19-23.) 

For some people the fruits of the Spirit are all the values we 
need be concerned about. It is my contention that these values 
cannot endure without the more basic religious values such as 
God, Creation, Jesus Christ, Incarnation, Holy Spirit, Inspira- 
tion, Revelation, Sin, Forgiveness, Freedom and Immortality. 
Related to these should be the values of Truth, Beauty and 
Goodness. 

These are the values which need to be incorporated in modern 
higher education. This is what was meant by The Report of the 
Oxford Conference on Life and Work in 1937 which says, ‘‘ The 
Church’s largest contribution to education, like her supreme 
ministry to human life, is her Gospel with its interpretation of 
existence and its inspiration to life worthily. Where life is 
without meaning, education becomes futile. Where it is ig- 
nobly conceived, education is debased. . . . It is all important 
that the Gospel should supply the presuppositions of all educa- 
tion, by whatever agency it is given, and create the spiritual 
atmosphere which pervades every institution of learning.’’ 


II. WHAT PLACE HAVE RELIGIOUS AND MORAL 
VALUES IN HIGHER EDUCATION? 


Attitude in Various Studies—From various studies it would 
appear that religion has very little place in higher education. 
Professor Albert C. Outler in his essay COLLEGES, FACUL- 
TIES AND RELIGION, after consulting 50 faculties, says 
**Education is by way of being reformed with little or no regard 
for the possible contribution of religion to its reformation. For 
a tangled skein of reasons, it has come to pass, that in the name 
of tolerance and the democratic spirit, American educators 
(whatever their private beliefs and convictions) have in fact 
suppressed the consideration of the problems of the religious 
interpretation of reality and human existence in the educational 
process.’’ 


In the Foreword to the Espy volume (noted above), Profes- 
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sor Clarence P. Shedd concludes, ‘‘The concern for closer in- 
tegration of religion with higher education is still the posses- 
sion of only a small minority of every faculty and perhaps of 
administrators. It will have to get down more fully into the 
ranks if its high hopes are to be realized.’’ (‘‘The Religion of 
College Teachers,*’ p. xii.) 

The Harvard and Yale studies in general education admit the 
importance of religion in life but do not integrate it into the 
educational program. Also the Report of the President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education sees the necessity of religious and 
moral values in education but stops there. 

Religious Commitments in College Catalogues.—It makes in- 
teresting reading, at least, to note the religious commitments in 
the catalogues of colleges which claim to be church-related and to 
be in earnest about religious and moral values. Many quotations 
might be given but they may be read in any college catalogue. 
However, there is a difference between commitment in catalogue 
and in practice. 

Religious Values in the Curriculum.—The significance of this 
whole problem is seen when we examine the degree to which 
religious and moral values are integrated into the whole cur- 
riculum, especially through professors with religious and moral 
knowledge and convictions. The physical sciences, the biological 
sciences, the social sciences, the humanities, the fine arts,—all 
departments and fields must have something to say on this sub- 
ject. 

What is said will generally depend upon the religious convic- 
tions of the teacher. This is the reason the development of the 
Faculty Christian Fellowship is so significant. 

For many years it has appeared to me that it may be desirable 
to call our departments of Bible departments of Theology. Just 
as students study geology, biology, anthropology, psychology, 
sociology, so they would be interested in the study of theology 
on an undergraduate basis. Among the Episcopal and Luth- 
eran laymen there is a growing interest in the study of theology. 
Why should this not be started in college? In such a depart- 
ment studies in the Bible would be prominent, but the change 
of title would help to impress upon the students the high status 
of such studies and such a department. 

Religious Values in the Life of the College—The whole bur- 
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den must not rest on the teaching faculty. The administration 
and its relations with the faculty, the relations of faculty and 
students, the relations of students and students, the physical ac- 
tivities, the social activities and the religious activities,—all these 
tell their own story for the total picture. The story of each 
mars or beautifies the whole. 

For this reason Gregory Vlastos has challenged college officials 
‘*to make the life of the college a witness to the faith which they 
so fulsomely profess on ceremonial occasions. The college which 
professes faith in human dignity and practices racial discrimina- 
tion, which affirms faith in the freedom of thought but sup- 
presses freedom to protect its budget, gives a living demonstra- 
tion of faithlessness which tells more heavily on the spiritual 
life of its students than all its courses of religion put together.”’ 
(The Journal of Higher Education, October 1952, p. 361.) 


III. THE PRODUCT OF THESE VALUES IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


Man is judged by his works, and institutions are evaluated by 
their product. 

The results of integrating religious and moral values in edu- 
cation are not seen in athletic success, in larger social opportuni- 
ties and prestige, in more opportunities for jobs and positions, 
in probable success in a chosen field. In the moment of worldly 
failure, the religious man arises with hope. Man’s life is never 
a complete success with his body subject to the flesh of Adam 
and his soul to the spirit of Christ. Decisions must be made by 
finite man under varied conditions. His status is determined by 
the degree to which he allows the Christ to control the Adam. 
Man lives as a fallen creature under the power of sin but also 
as a child of God redeemed through Jesus Christ under the power 
of the Holy Spirit. This truth has significance for an educational 
program. 

What, then, are some of the tangible results of integrating re- 
ligious and moral values in higher education ? 

1. Students become acquainted with the facts and values of 
religion and morality. It is my contention that facts and values 
are equally real, and need careful study. Mere acquaintance 
with these facts and values are important. 

As a public school pupil in the grade schools of Pennsylvania 
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I heard each day selected passages read from the Bible and the 
Lord’s Prayer prayed. This act of devotion and meditation 
left its impression cn a youthful mind. 

In college, short courses in physics, surveying, botany, chem- 
istry left great impressions on a mind which is not necessarily 
scientifically inclined. So it is with the study of religion, espe- 
cially Christianity, under the guidance of one who understands 
what he (she) is teaching. 

2. Students learn to think clearly in the light of these facts 
and values, which do make a difference in conclusions to which 
they may come. Here’s an object in the gutter of the street, 
dirty, torn clothing, bleeding. As 175 pounds of flesh, blood and 
bone, there is not much sense in stopping to do anything. But 
when I consider that here is an object created in the image of 
the living God, that here is a man for whom Christ died, that 
here is a human being who may become a child of God, then I 
stop, I call for aid, I give of my pocket for his restoration to 
health, strength and encouragement. 

So in the classroom and out, this difference compels a profes- 
sor to spend hours, sleepless hours in the interest of students 
who may become sons of God, not born of flesh and blood, but of 
the spirit of God. 

3. Changes in the faith of students. A non-Christian stu- 
dent from Asia came to a college in the Mississippi Valley. Be- 
fore she graduated she was a baptized confirmed Christian. Nine 
students from Hawaii went to another Midwest college, only one 
of whom was a Christian. By the end of the year two were bap- 
tized and three were confirmed. A group of students from the 
football squad of a Pacific Coast college asked to be instructed 
in the Christian faith. Today they are bearing their Christian 
witness. 

4. Changes in conditions and situations because of changed 
persons. The story is told of two boys who suddenly found 
themselves in the dark during a severe storm. The younger 
cried out, ‘‘There is too much darkness around here.’’ But the 
older calmly went about to find candles. So Christian values 
in the lives of students (men and women) give them clearer 
vision, moral courage and spiritual strength to banish the dark- 
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ness of life. Many years ago Ripley, in his ‘‘ Believe It or Not’’ 
had a statement to the effect that in a section of Kansas there 
is no public school, but there is a Christian school, and no crime 
had been committed in that community for some 40 years. 
Christian values make a difference through changed persons. 

5. Changes in life interest and service. Christianity reveals 
what a man is and what he may become. Here is the challenge 
to ‘‘present your bodies as a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable 
to God, which is your spiritual worship.’’ So to a great Eastern 
university goes a high school graduate to prepare himself for the 
field of medicine. But back of him was a pastor who told him 
‘*of the need in Africa and what a privilege it is to interpret the 
love of God to black people who know little enough of love and 
less of God.’’ At that university was a Christian student pastor 
who encouraged the student in his ambition. From Africa he 
went to the island of St. Croix, and then heard the call from 
the lepers of Hawaii. As a result ‘‘the total number of known 
leper patients in the Hawaiian Islands has been decreasing by 
20 every year, even though the life span of lepers is 12 to 13 years 
instead of two and a half years.’’ He takes no credit; he is 
merely following his Saviour in service to the diseased and 
destitute. 

6. Acceptance of unassigned opportunities in the unfinished 
tasks of life. The Christian educated person grasps opportuni- 
ties to bear his witness and to do the unusual and the utmost in 
all circumstances and conditions. 

During the past summer, it was my privilege to accept the 
opportunity to preach in a church in Germany. After the serv- 
ice, those in attendance expressed in English and in German 
their appreciation of what America did for them. One youth 
of high school age said, ‘‘I was dying. America sent me peni- 
cillin. Thank you for what America did for me.’’ 

Here was an experience of creative discovery. For the first 
time I became conscious that I, as I traveled, represented Amer- 
ica; and here were hundreds of Germans expressing through me 
their appreciation of what Americans had done for them. That 
experience was so deep and meaningful, it will never be for- 
gotten. 
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Conclusion.—To obtain 100% allegiance to the great religious 
and moral values of life on the part of faculties and students 
is the task of every church-related college. 

To do this will be expensive and costly, so far as customs and 
traditions are concerned. The Christian way of life is not easy; 
it is not cheap. It has cost many lives. Think what it would 
mean to America, to the world, if we were to graduate each year 
500,000 youth with Christian convictions and courage. Then, in 
the moments of trial, trouble and temptation, in the hours of 
suffering, sadness and sorrow, in the days of conflicts, confusions 
and contradictions, throughout our land and the world would be 
heard the glorious acclaim, in the words of E. W. Shurtleff, 


Lead on, O King Eternal, we follow not with fears; 

For gladness breaks like morning where’er Thy face appears; 
Thy Cross is lifted o’er us, we journey in its light; 

The Crown awaits the conquest ; Lead on, O God of Might. 
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